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‘ull and harmonious agreement was 
reached on the wording of the proposed 
war exclusion clause of the New York 
standard fire insurance policy at Albany 
late last week by representatives of fire ' 
insurance companies, brokers’ and agents’ Strength 
organizations and insurance buyers‘ 
groups. The revised wording, resulting 
in an amendment of Assembly Bill 1606, 
appears satisfactory to all interested par- 
ties and the producers are commending 
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highlv the fire companies for agreeing to 





the changes made. Opposition appeared 





to the bill as first introduced at Albany 
by Assemblyman Russell Wright of “ 
Watertown, the producers and buyers Oo M T T 

not accepting the original wording as ne an a qd ime 
prepared by a committee of the com- 

panies. The latest revised version of One of Saroyan’s short-story characters, commenting on a 
the exclusion clause is expected to pass 








gallant little embattled country in Europe, says, “One man at a 
the legislature without any further op- . eP 4 - P 
Eis: time, it’s the greatest country in the world.” If you stop to think 

Mew Wording of Clause of it, that points to a sound ambition for any country which is not 

The proposed “perils not included” totalitarian. 
clause now reads as follows: . : ; . 

“This company shall not be liable for We Americans consider America the greatest country in the 
oss_by fire or other perils insured world. It is; and it is great one man at a time. The peculiar genius 
against in this policy caused, directly or sane ape 
indirectly, by: (a) enemy attack by of our country is in our recognition of the value of teamwork; and 
armed forces, including action taken by genuine teamwork, as opposed to mass control, has to operate 
nilitary, naval or air forces in resisting jin Beni 
n actual or an immediately impending through the individual effort. 
enemy attack; (b) invasion; (c) insur- ee ; ‘ 

| rection; (d) rebellion; (e) revolution; In baseball, our characteristic game, it takes teamwork to win 
Bt) “- war; (s) pe ac agest (h) i the game, but it is important to realize that only one man at a 
ay ‘Yr OF any civil authori except acts - ‘ i 

q destruction at the time of and for time has actual control of the ball—throwing, batting, or catching 
q € purpose of preventing the spread of it, making a hit or a strikeout, an assist, a putout, or an error. 

re, provided that such fire did not orig- 
rate frown — ne pir —- by In the winning of the war, we work, we pay taxes, we buy 

iS policy; (1) neglect of the insure 

Usk ail seniealie eettins ek tae etal bonds, we arm the fighter, or we are the fighter,—one man at a 

eserve the property at and after a time but all members of the team. 

Ss, or when the property is endangered 

are in neighboring premises: (9) ae It takes every man on Uncle Sam’s team to make up the team. 

ll the ; ; : k 

ee Ee ae a ne ee We can’t play ball with only eight men on our nine. The teamwork 

Che war section of the clause, as orig- wins because every individual is in there every minute,—one man 

lly worded and discussed at a meeting aba tie 


j (Continued on Page 23) 
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19 States Have 
Had Guertin Bills; 
Governors Get Some 


Non-forfeiture and New Mortality 
Table Measures Pass Maine 
and N. H. Legislatures 


NO OPPOSITION IN BAY STATE 


N. J. Actuary Talks to Massachu- 
setts Legislature; Now Law 
in Indiana 








The Guertin bills to amend insurance 
statutes by establishing certain minimum 
non-forfeiture benefits granted to policy- 
holders on default in payment of pre- 
miums, and establishing minimum stand- 
ards of reserves to be maintained by 
life insurance companies on pure life 
insurance policies, pure endowment and 
annuity contracts, are making good 
progress in legislatures. Alfred N 
Guertin, actuary of the New Jersey De 
partment of Banking and Insurance, who 
was chairman of the committee which 
drafted the amendments, appeared be- 
fore the Massachusetts Legislature Mon- 
day at the hearing on the proposed 
amendment in that state. There was 
no opposition to the bill in the Massa 
chusetts Legislature Monday. 

The bill has now been introduced in 
nineteen states. In Indiana it is already 
a law. It has passed both houses in 
Maine and New Hampshire; has been 
referred to a committee after a favor- 
able hearing in New York. Two latest 
states to get the bill are Maryland and 
Missouri. 

Reason for Introducing Bills 

In New Jersey the bill was introduced 
by Assemblyman Orben. In introducing 
the bill Assemblyman Orben made the 
following statement, which is similar to 
statements which have been made by 
introducers of the bills in various states: 

“The purpose of this bill is to mod- 
ernize the insurance laws of this state 
with reference to the standards of val- 
uation of policy reserve liabilities of life 
insurance companies and the determina 
tion of minimum non-forfeiture benefits 
required to be granted to policyholders 
in the event of lapse of their policies. 

“This legislation conforms with the 
recommendations of committees of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners appointed to study these mat- 
ters and headed by representatives of the 
Department of Banking and Insurance 
of New Jersey. These recommendations 
were adopted unanimously by that as- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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WHERE STRENGTH MEANS SAFETY 


MORE THAN 700,000 AMERICANS HAVE BANDED TOGETHER 
IN THIS COMPANY FOR THE FINANCIAL SECURITY OF 
THEMSELVES AND THEIR FAMILIES, 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE ANNUAL STATEMENT FOR 1942 
Total Insurance In Force. . . .$4,126,442,987.... Increase over 1941 2.0% 


Total Admitted Assets...... LS2o,124.943.... as . “ 6.0% 
| re 2,032,133.... ™ “© 39% 
Net Interest Yield.......... 3.7% déeds No change 


SCALE OF DIVIDENDS TO BE PAID TO PREMIUM PAYING POLICYHOLDERS IN 1943 
SAME AS IN 1942 and 1941 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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1857-1943 
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Social Insurance Expansion As Proposed By the 


National Resources Planning Board 


A notable and significant event on the 
news front was the release last week of 
the National Resources Planning Board’s 
‘eport on its two-year study of post-war 
planning and expansion of social security 
io apply to the individual from the cradle 
io the grave. The two volumes weigh six 
pounds and contain 724 pages. The master 
outline opens with plans for transition 
from war to peace, goes into development 
of an “expanding economy,” then sets up 
a vastly enlarged scheme of government 
aid and social insurance as well as bring- 
ing health, nutrition and education to the 
people. This section contains the features 
of chief interest to insurance. Some of 
the stated objectives are: 

Immediate enactment of social insurance 
against temporary and permanent disabil- 
ity. The coverage of this program would 
be as wide as that of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

Reconsideration of the benefit formulas 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 
program with the object of increasing the 
benefits payable to the low-income groups. 

Immediate extension of coverage to in- 
clude employes of nonprofit corporations 
and progressive extension to agricultural 
and domestic workers. 

Revision of the financial arrangements 
to provide that part of the costs of the 
program shall be drawn from the general 
tax revenues. 

Revision of the benefit formulas under 
unemployment compensation to provide 
benefits for dependents and more nearly 
adequate minimum basic benefits. 

Immediate extension of coverage to em- 
ployes of small firms employing one or 
more workers, of nonprofit corporations 
and agriculture. 

Extension of benefit duration to a flat 
period of twenty-six weeks, uniform for 
all beneficiaries. 

Abolition of experience rating as an 
integral part of the unemployment com- 
pensation program. 

Revision of the financial arrangements 
to provide for a sharing of the costs be- 
tween employers, workers and the general 
taxpayer and to insure that all reserves 
shall be pooled in a single national fund. 


Some Features of Report 


Excerpts from the social insurance sec- 
tion of the report follow : 
Assurance of Adequate Medical Care 
We recognize that the assurance of ade- 
juate medical care for all our people raises 
echnical problems of great difficulty. In 
particular, the proposal for the applica- 
tion of the health-insurance technique to 
‘he provision of medical care is still a 
ubject of difference of opinion within the 
medical profession itself. Many practical 
uestions, such as the relation of such a 
ystem to existing workmen’s compensation 
iws, the apportionment of costs, the loca- 
on of administrative responsibility and 
‘ethods of assuring adequate service while 
naintaining the essential relationship be- 
veen patient and personal physician, still 
all for decision. We do not believe, how- 
ver, that these problems will prove in- 
uperable. 
, mmediate attention should be given to 
e design and effectuation of a definitive 
rogram for providing medical care under 
hich the Federal Government would stim- 
ate, assist or undertake constructive ac-+ 
m. This program should be coordinated 
ith other undertakings in related fields, 
cluding the extension of public medical 
ic “ilities, such as health centers, diagnostic 
inies and hospitals, especially in rural 
eas. The program should be chiefly 
ncerned with removal of the heavy bur- 
‘ns of medical costs from the millions 
1 our people who do not come within the 


scope of public aid measures and yet lack 
the private resources to protect them 
against social and economic insecurity 
caused by illness. 
Abolition of Experience Rating 

It will be noted that in assessing the 
desirability of the retention of wage and 
payroll taxes, we have made no mention 
of two arguments commonly urged in favor 
of the payroll tax for financing unem- 
ployment compensation; namely, its poten- 
tialities as an incentive tax through the 
adoption of experience rating devices, and 
its use as a method of social cost account- 
ing. The omission is deliberate, for we 
attach much less importance to these as- 
pects of the payroll tax than to others we 
have already mentioned. 

We do not underestimate the great ad- 


ployed in industries which are by definition 
irregular in operation. 

Furthermore, in the case of certain in- 
dustries, the attempt to reflect the high 
costs of irregularity of operation in the 
cost of the product may well result in 
price increases sufficiently high to restrict 
demand very severely. We believe that 
such curtailment of consumption would be 
unwise. Precisely because much irregular 
operation of certain industries is inherent 
in our economy and will be resistant to 
control we believe that a sounder applica- 
tion of the principle of social cost ac- 
counting would be to spread the costs of 
such irregularity over industry as a whole. 
The Right to Social Insurance Benefits 


We have already given our reasons for 
recommending that the social insurance 








NOT “BILL OF RIGHTS” OF THE FOUNDERS 
RESIDING over a discussion of the National Resources Planning 
Board’s “‘New Bill of Rights’? before the New England Council last 
week, Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown University, assailed 
the declaration as opposed to the “‘yearnings of our fathers” as embodied 
in the true “‘Bill of Rights.”” Those immortal principles reflected the deep 
purposes of men who had lived under tyranny, known political oppres- 
sion and sought to set up their rights against the state as individuals, not 
the obligations of the state to furnish the individual with money, food, 
clothing, housing, insurance and health, the attaining of which they cher- 
ished as the rewards of free initiative. 








vantages to be derived from increased sta- 
bility of operation of individual businesses 
or industries. Nor are we prepared to 
assert that it is impossible to conceive of 
incentive taxes which might bring about 
this desirable result. We are, however, 
convinced that the experience rating de- 
vices now utilized in connection with the 
payroll tax not merely fail to encourage 
stabilizing activities to any significant de- 
gree, but also severely interfere with the 
benefit paying functions of the insurance 
system and foster undesirable employment 
practices. They may, indeed, even act as 
an incentive to technological unemployment. 
Experience rating has already complicated 
the problems of financing and administra- 
tion, and, if continued, it is likely to shift 
the major emphasis in unemployment com- 
pensation from the payment of benefits to 
the unemployed to ways and means of re- 
ducine the individual employer’s tax. 

We should like to see experience rating 
abolished. However, in the event that 
strong support from employers should 
cause the system to be retained, it is im- 
perative that minimum standards relating 
to amount, duration and eligibility for ben- 
efits be included in the Federal law as a 
protection against competitive deliberaliza- 
tion of state unemployment compensation 
laws, stimulated by employer pressure for 
tax reductions. 


Nor are we impressed by the argument 
that, through the use of the payroll tax, it 
is possible to reflect in prices the en- 
hanced social costs of maintaining a con- 
siderable labor overhead in an industry 
characterized by irregularity of operation. 
The analysis of the incidence of payroll 
taxes made in this report indicated that it 
is by no means certain that these extra 
costs will be reflected in higher prices. 
Indeed, in the case of industries with an 
inelastic demand or a poorly organized 
labor supply, it is more probable that, if 
passed on at all, the payroll tax will be 
reflected in lower wages. We see no rea- 
son for further penalizing workers em- 


type of security should be made more 
widely available. At the same time we 
indicated that the social and economic risks 
involved in making this type of security 
universally available are considerable. 
Hitherto the economic interests of society 
have been protected by restricting the right 
to social insurance benefits to certain 
groups. 

Old age and survivors insurance—The 
limitation of insurance payments to aged 
persons who have in their working life 
contributed toward the cost of these ben- 
efits selects a group the majority of whom 
are by definition unlikely when attaining 
benefit status to be active participants in 
production. Even if payments approxi- 
mate earnings, little economic harm is done. 
And society can justify the restriction of 
the right to insurance benefits to some 
only of the over-65 group by pointing to 
the fact that these people have made a 
contribution toward the cost of their ben- 
efit and may properly expect preferential 
treatment. 

We believe, however, that this compro- 
mise represents no final solution. As 
pressures for more nearly adequate bene- 
fits develop, the proportion of cost that 
will be directly paid for by contributions 
from recipients in the low income groups 
will necessarily decline, since it will be 
impracticable to pay greatly increased ben- 
efits on an earned basis. The justification 
for restricting the right to benefits to the 
proportion of the population technically 
covered by the insurance scheme will be 
correspondingly weakened. Admittedly the 
risk of discouraging participation in pro- 
duction by making assured payments as a 
right to aged persons is small. But we 
recognize that the low levels of income 
and the intermittent employment of impor- 
tant groups in the population may limit 
the possibility of providing this right 
through the insurance system so long as 
eligibility and benefit amount continue to 
be directly influenced by past earnings 
and continuity of employment. 

Weighty considerations of a social and 





economic character can be urged in favor 
of a retention of the type of benefit for- 
mula at present embodied in the old age 
and survivors insurance system and of a 
modified contributory principle. It is not 
yet clear how far the attempt to modify 
these features may detract from the pe- 
culiar advantages and inner consistency 
of the system we now have. In any case, 
periods of involuntary unemployment,sick- 
ness and military service should not impair 
eligibility for, and amount of, benefits. 
The country may, however, have to face 
the fact that there are some groups of 
irregularly employed and low-paid persons 
whose minimum security cannot be as- 
sured through social insurance measures 
so long as the present benefit and eligi- 
bility provisions of the old age and sur- 
vivors insurance system are retained. In 
any case, we believe that pressure to ex- 
tend social insurance rights to groups for 
whom the system is in this sense inap- 
propriate will be lessened if, through an 
improvement in the general relief system, 
the alternative provision is more accept- 
able than it now is in many parts of the 
country. 

The inclusion of workers in domestic, 
agricultural and other low-paid employ- 
ments should, therefore, be considered in 
relation to their patterns of employment 
and the character and amount of their 
earnings and the feasibility of devising a 
benefit formula which will yield them sig- 
nificant payments. Additional groups of 
employes should be covered as rapidly as 
it can be demonstrated that they will re- 
ceive adequate or significant benefits from 
the system. On the other hand, we can 
see no reason, social or economic, justify- 
ing the present exclusion of employes of 
non-profit concerns, and we recommend 
their prompt inclusion tn the scheme. 

Unemployment Compensation 

Unemployment compensation—The ex- 
tent of the right to minimum security 
raises more difficult issues when the pop- 
ulation of working age is considered. The 
question of extending the right to unem- 
ployment insurance benefits cannot be dis- 
cussed apart from consideration of the 
nature of the benefits to which the right 
is given. Obviously the higher the level 
of the benefits in relation to previous earn- 
ings and the longer the period for which 
they are paid, the greater is the risk that 
compensated unemployment will be regard- 
ed as a desirable alternative to employ- 
ment. 

At the present time, apart from very 
modest minimum benefits, the benefit rate 
cannot exceed about half of the recipient’s 
full-time earnings from covered employ- 
ment. Its duration is relatively short and 
in the majority of states is directly condi- 
tioned by the amount of previous earnings. 
Obviously there is little danger that a sys- 
tem of this type would offer any substan- 
tial or sustained inducement to malinger- 
ing. 

However, the benefit provisions are un- 
dergoing significant changes. The system 
of determining the duration of benefit by 
reference to the past earnings of the in- 
dividual claimant is being abandoned and 
a flat duration is being substituted. In 
many states the benefit provisions are be- 
ing liberalized through the introduction of 
minimum benefits and the raising of max- 
imum benefits. The provision of denend- 
ents’ allowances in the old age and sur- 
vivors insurance plan will increasingly em- 
phasize the lack of these in unemployment 
compensation, and the present large unem- 
ployment compensation reserves will give 
further impetus to those who, representing 
the interests of labor, urge a liberalization 
of existing laws. The adoption of our 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Guadalcanal Hero Addresses Red Cross Rally of Company in 
Main Lobby of Home Office Building—Hundreds 
Attend Ceremony 








Cosmo-Sileo 


L. to R.: Seton Lindsay, vice president, New York Life; Franklin Gates, Red 
Cross; George S. Van Schaick, vice president, New York Life; Barney Ross; 
Joseph Kriss, machinist’s mate; George L. Harrison, president, New York Life; 
Charles J. O’Connell, company’s field secretary. 


from the fighting 
story of the great 


With three men 
fronts to tell the 
work the Red Cross is doing in the 
Pacific and other parts of the world 
where American troops are engaged, one 
of them being the nation’s present out- 
standing publicized hero, Barney Ross, 
the New York Life held a Red Cross 
rally in its main home office lobby on 
Monday attended by hundreds of repre- 
sentatives of the company. It was a 
most impressive ceremony, with the 
company’s home office orchestra playing 
patriotic music, nurses and other serv- 
ice women lining up in formation; Jean 
Merrill of the “Rosalinda” company 
singing “The Star Spangled Banner” 
and “God Bless America.” Charles J. 
O’Connell, the company’s field secretary, 
was chairman of the rally which opened 
with a talk about the Red Cross given 
by Vice President George S. Van 
Schaick, chairman of corporate donation 
committee of the life insurance com- 
panies domiciled in New York and re- 
gional director of Office of Civilian De- 
fense. Meeting concluded with a talk 
by President George L. Harrison, who 
is coordinator of Red Cross relief for 
Greater New York. 

Every Man on Front a Hero, Says Ross 

Barney Ross, formerly a champion of 
the prize fight ring, who in a shellhole 
on Guadalcanal personally fought off a 
Japanese attack on wounded comrades 
and himself, succeeding in killing twen- 
ty-two Japs, said that every man on the 
fighting front is a hero. “The boy who 
has the nerve to take his rifle in his 
hand and go out there and get shot is 
not out to protect himself only. He’s 
on that front to take care of the folks 
back home. While on those islands we 
all felt that we had left the most won- 
derful country in the world and we want 
to keep it wonderful. The boys at the 
front are not complaining about the 
‘tough going. Every time the boys 
have a chance to do away with a Jap 
it takes away the unpleasantness. And 
as they do not complain I know you 
will not about any sacrifices you have to 
make at home.” 

Ross told what the Red Cross meant 
to the marines and other fighters, and 
it means a lot. So did Joe Kriss, ma- 


chinist’s mate who has served in the 
Pacific, Africa and other parts of the 
world; and Franklin Gates, Red Cross 
field director, back from South Pacific 
gave detailed accounts of Red Cross ac- 
tivities, and how they are welcomed by 
the fighters. 

President Harrison said that more 
than 500 representatives of the company 
have given to the blood bank; 750 
have taken first aid course in Red Cross 
work; more than 9,000 books have been 
contributed by New York Life people 
to the Victory Book campaign; and he 
also mentioned the large participation 
by New York Life in War Savings bonds. 
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Guertin Bills’ Progress 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sociation in December, 1942. Uniform 
legislation based on such recommenda- 
tions and similar to this bill has been 
designed for enactment in all the states. 
Appropriate bills have already been in- 
troduced in many state legislatures. 
New Mortality Table 

“This legislation provides for the adop- 
tion of a new mortality table, the Com- 
missioners 1941 Standard Ordinary Mor- 
tality Table, constructed by the commit- 
tee on the basis of insurance company 
mortality experience from 1930 to 1939, 
in lieu of the American Experience Ta- 
ble of Mortality which is now in current 
use by insurance companies and which 
was published in 1868. Provision is also 
made for adoption of the 1941 Standard 
Industrial Mortality Table and other ap- 
propriate tables based on modern mor- 
tality experience for use in connection 
with industrial insurance, supplementary 
benefits and annuities, respectively. 

“This legislation provides for the main- 
tenance of policy reserves by the com- 
panies on the basis of such new tables 
and sets up new standards of minimum 
non-forfeiture benefits, based on the new 
mortality tables, to be granted policy- 
holders on lapse of their policies accord- 
ing to a formula which recognizes the 
equitable interests of the various parties 
to the contract of insurance. The 
amounts of the minimum non-forfeiture 
benefits in the form of fully paid insur- 
ance—that is, paid-up or extended in- 
surance—required to be granted will be 
substantially increased at the lower ages 
at issue, minimum cash surrender val- 
ues will be increased at many ages and 
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CLEVELAND--PHILADELPHIA 


® A good job is open in these cities for 
an experienced man interested in 
® supervisory work with a life and 
A. & H. agency. Interesting salary 
® arrangement and ample time for 


personal production. 


Send full information to 


Box 1458, The Eastern Underwriter, 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Phone COrtlandt 7-0151 


AGENTS and BROKERS: Would you like to have more details on our most popular contract: 
$10 a month Disability Income on a Retirement Income Contract. 





New York 





A. N. GUERTIN 


durations, premiums on some plans of 
insurance will tend to be lower than 
would be the case were existing law to 
be continued. Throughout the pattern 
of plans of insurance, ages at issue and 
durations from issue, and with respect 
to premiums, non-forfeiture benefits and 
policy dividends, this legislation will pro 
mote equity to policyholders as meas 
ured in terms of modern mortality ex 
perience. 
Five Years of Study 


“This legislation is the result of some 
five years of study by the committees 
which drafted the model bills on whic! 
it is based. Numerous hearings were 
held by the committees at which the 
parties affected thereby were heard. Tlils 
program of legislation was designed })\ 
the National Association of Insurance: 
Commissioners in the interest of th 
stability of life insurance and equity to 
policyholders. This legislation is rei 
ommended by the Commissioner 0! 
Banking and Insurance of New Jersey.” 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 

3usiness Men’s Assurance report 
production in February establishing a1 
all-time high for that month in the com 
pany’s history. It represented also th 
twenty-fifth consecutive month of in 
crease over the corresponding month « 
the preceding year. New business vo 
ume for the first two months of 1943 ex 
ceeded the comparable period of 1942 b 
23%. Eleven of the company’s twent 
branch offices established new all-tim 
highs in February and nearly a 
branches reported substantial gains ov: 


1942, 


Crown Life Joins ALC 


The Crown Life of Toronto has joine 
the American Life Convention whic 
now has 174 companies in its member 
ship. In the U. S., Crown operates i 
Michigan, Ohio, Washington and Calli 








fornia. It closed 1942 with $250,000,00: 
in force. President is G. Howard Fei 
guson; general manager is H. k 


Stephenson; superintendent of agen 
cies, E. J. S. Brown. 
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“Ineome Replacement” 
Policy of Conn. Mutual 


NEW CONTRACT MEETS 3 NEEDS 





Links with Social Security, Program- 
ming, and Mortgage Liquidation, 
It Is Explained 





\ new “income replacement” policy, 
lesigned to indemnify against loss of 
income occasioned by premature death 
i father or husband, has been an- 
nounced by Connecticut Mutual Life. 
Decreasing term insurance similar to the 
company’s family income plan, but with- 
out the attached basic policy, makes 
this unique arrangement possible, it is 
explained. 

The new income replacement policy 
provides for a monthly income to the 
beneficiary beginning at the death of 
the insured and continuing to the policy 
anniversary nearest the beneficiary’s age 
selected at the time the policy was is- 
sued. The minimum contract will be 
for two units or $20 monthly income 
and will be available in two forms, one 
to provide income payments only, the 
other to permit a commuted value op- 
tion to the beneficiary. 

The contract may be converted to reg- 
ular insurance without evidence of in- 
surability at any time prior to ten years 
before the expiry date if the insured 
is not over 60 years of age. The income 
replacement policy is participating and 
the monthly income payable in the event 
of death will be increased by surplus 
interest earnings above the guaranteed 
rate of 2%%. 

Three Primary Purposes 

The new policy has many excellent 
uses, the company points out, and has 
three primary purposes. It provides in- 
come replacement for the widow until 
age 65. The provision itself, it is ex- 
plained, affords a natural link with so- 
cial security benefits. 

Moreover, it lends itself to the pro- 
cramming of life insurance estates, for 
Connecticut Mutual agents will now be 
able to superimpose a long term family 
income agreement on any and all the 
insured’s existing insurance. This, it is 
pointed out, is’ a particularly important 
feature in cases where the policy pro- 
ceeds can be retained at interest for 
application at a later date to a life in- 
come option. 

Finally, it dovetails with mortgage 
liquidation. When the duration of the 
income replacement policy coincides with 
the period over which the mortgage is 
to run, the policy affords an effective 
low-cost plan to cancel the mortgage in- 
debtedness. 


B. SCOTT BLANTON DEAD 


Manager of Phoenix Mutual Life Was 
With That Company Nearly 
Thirty Years 

B. Scott Blanton, CLU, manager in 
Charlotte, N. C., for the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, died on March 1, after 
nearly thirty years of continuous asso- 
ciation with that company. He served 
on several important committees of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and contributed much personal 
effort to the promotion of a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness between life under- 
vriters and trust company officials. 

He joined the Phoenix Mutual’s Char- 
lotte organization in 1914; was made a 
upervisor in 1922, and in 1923 became 
nanager of the agency. His son, B. 
Scott, Jr., joined the agency. He is now 
erving as a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy. 











ADDS JUVENILE NON-MEDICAL 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh has an- 
uunced that juvenile risks commencing 
th actual age six months of thé’ in- 
‘ired are now acceptable on the non- 
medical basis as regards both the in- 
sured and purchaser up to $2,500. The 
Non-medical amount limit on male lives 
etween ages 15 and 40 is increased to 
9,000, 
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bye FIELD UNDERWRITER 


IS IMPORTANT iii “aa 


One of a 


by 
James E. Rutherford series of 
Exec. Vice Pres., statements 
National Association of by national 
Life Underwriters leaders 





. . » He is the individual American’s financial coordi- 
nator, the financial physician who blends the life insur- 
ance he markets with Social Security, government life 
insurance and other property in a full and workable 
financial program for the citizen. That is his major 
job, and his other activities stem from it. He is a sales- 
man and a service-man but above all, he is a guarantor 
of future opportunities. 


.. . The by-products of his work have a profound 
effect on the American financial scene, even though 
they are not his major tasks or duties. It is inspiring for 
the life underwriter to know that the premiums result- 
ing from his work are pouring into the government's 
war effort through the purchase of U. S. Government 
bonds. It is heartening to feel that his work contributes 
mightily to avoiding the threat of inflation. It is en- 
couraging to see the dollars he is helping people to 
save go pouring into war industries. 


. .. The skills his knowledge of salesmanship and 
marketing give him have enabled him to play a major 
role in the civilian war effort. He knows how to in- 
stall salary savings plans for war bond sales; he knows 
how to advise members of the armed forces on their 
financial problems. But these tasks, which he performs 
faithfully and competently, are only a part of the work 
done by this guarantor of future opportunities. 


. . . No person on earth would labor as hard and as 
long as he does merely for money. He ‘is a master 
painter of a glowing future, and like the great artist 
that he is, a great reward is the joy he gets from his 
work, Sixty-eight million Americans rely upon him. By 
entrusting to him the shaping of their own financial 
futures and those of their loved ones, they have de- 
clared his importance beyond all ability of expression. 


Reprints will be gladly furnished by the Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York, which has offered this space to leaders in the life insurance 
fraternity in the interest of properly appraising the value of Field Under- 
writing in war-time America. It is hoped that this series will prove beneficial 


to Field Underwriters of this and all companies. Ethelbert Ide Low, Chairman 
of the Board; James A. Fulton, President, William P. Worthington, Vice 
President and Superintendent of Agencies. 











L. H. Andrews Retires 
From Phoenix Mutual 
MGR. AT 19 RECTOR ST. N. Y.C 


Was Famous Festhell Star; Su ded 
by Harold M. Parker, heer ~ 
Brooklyn Manager 


= H. Andrews, manager of the Phoe 
nix Mutual at 19 Rector Street New 
York, largest agency of the company, 
and who is known in the football world 
as “Big Andy” Andrews, has retired 
after having been nearly twenty-nine 
years with the company. His health 
recently has not been good. He is suc- 
ceeded by Harold M. Parker who has 
hay manager of the company in Brook 

_Mr. Andrews was graduated from 
Yale Scientific School in 1907 and at 
the university made a great record nlay- 
ing football. In 1908 he coached Grin- 
nell College team and in 1910 Texas A 
& M. At Texas A. & M. “Uncle 
Charlev” Moran, later National League 
baseball umpire. was director of ath- 
letics. The team won the champion 
ship of the Southwest, its smallest man 
being the center. Mr. Andrews offici- 
ated in football until 1926 concentrating 
on West Point “as it was easv to get 
to from New Rochelle, my home. bv 
motor,” he said this week. “At those 
games I would run across Charles and 
George H. Kederich of the New York 
Life. He was referee at last Notre 
Dame game played at West Point. 
Notre Dame had come down with some- 
thing new—a shift which threw West 
Point off balance as Notre Dame did 
not pause long enough really to be con- 
sidered as an actual pause or stop 
Andrews refused to allow the play and 
later the rules committee supported him 
by making such a play illegal. After 
the game Knute Rockne, Notre Dame 
coach, said “Andrews is the rottenest of 
ficial IT ever have seen.” Retort of 
Andrews was this: “Rock, you sure 
ought to know.” : 

Mr. Andrews went with the Library 
Bureau, now Remington-Rand, from 
1907 to 1914 with some time out for 
coaching. He joined the Phoenix Mu- 
tual in Boston in May, 1914, doing so 
well as a personal producer that he was 
brought to New York and with Orra S. 
Rogers formed Rogers & Andrews at 
217 Broadway on January 1, 1917. Sev- 
eral years later Mr. Rogers retired and 
Andrews took over the agency. 

Mr. Parker is also a Yale man. He 
was in aviation in the last war. 


* BAR ASS’N COMMITTEE 

The personnel of the life insurance 
law committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation is revealed in the association’s 
directory for 1942-43. 

Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel, 
American Life Convention, is chairman, 
and Julius C. Smith, general counsel, 
Jefferson Standard, is vice chairman 

Other members are Alan L. Austin, 
general counsel, Midland National; Al- 
fred Bartlett, Los Angeles; Harry Cole 
3ates, general counsel, Metropolitan 
Life; Abram T. Collier, assistant coun- 
sel, John Hancock; Joseph S. Conwell, 
Penn Mutual; V. P. Crowe, Oklahoma 
City; J. Thomas Gurney, associate coun 
sel, Bankers National; Robert L. Hogg, 
associate general counsel, Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents; Tom Leem- 
ing, Chicago; James P. Mozingo, State 
Senator, Darlington, S. C.; Wilfred FE. 
Rumble, Minnesota Mutual; Paul R. 
Taylor, Penn Yan, N. Y.; Kenneth Teas- 
dale, Mutual Savings Life; William A. 
Vinson, general counsel, Great South- 
ern; and John F. Handy, associate coun- 
sel, Massachusetts Mutual. 

PEABODY CONDUCTING COURSE 

More than fifty agents of Independ- 
ence and Clearing House branch office 
of New York Life in Philadelphia are 
taking a special course on life insurance 
selling under wartime conditions. Emery 
F. Peabody, CLU, an instructor on com- 
pany’s home office educational staff, is 
conducting the course. 
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On January 1, 1942 
the Mutual Benefit inaugurated its 
VETERANS SERVICE ALLOWANCE plan. 
Requiring no contribution from field- 


men, the Company provides a sub- 
stantial monthly income for field 
veterans, men with twenty or more 
years of service, after they reach the 
age of 65, based on their earnings 
during preceding years. 

What do Mutual Benefit fieldmen 
think of the plan? Listen to just this 


small sample: 


FROM AKRON — “The heartbeat ac- 
celerates and with it all comes a deep 
appreciation to the Company for the 
splendid spirit shown to the men in 
the field.” 


FROM ATLANTA — “The best thing 
the Company has ever done for the 
benefit of its agents.” 


FROM BUFFALO — “I did not need 
this latest act of the Company to in- 
crease my loyalty and admiration. It 
is one of the finest things ever done.” 


FROM DETROIT — “After so many 
years of planning retirement incomes 
for others, it’s a grand and glorious 
feeling to be on the receiving line my- 
self under a plan which was not ima- 
gined during my more active years.” 


FROM N. Y. C.— “It is just another 
example of the reasons that make so 
many of us go on year after year 
preaching Mutual Benefit—knowing 
that the service to the public and 
also the treatment of the representa- 
tives is outstanding and equalled by 
no other company.” 


A GOOD POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 





A GOOD AGENTS’ COMPANY 
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Boston’s Fine Job In 
United War Fund Effort 


INSURANCE RAISED $236,839 


Byron K. Elliott, Chairman of Insurance 
Division, Assisted by Large Group 
of Voluntary Workers 





Carrying forward their fine tradition 
of service to the community in which 
they live and work, the insurance group 
in Boston gave marked impetus to the 
recent Greater Boston United War Fund 
campaign not only by whole-heartedly 
supporting it financially but also by the 
number of volunteer workers, as 364 
insurance men and women _ enrolled 
among the 40,000 volunteers. 

The insurance division, under the 
leadership of Chairman Byron K. Elliott, 
vice president and general counsel, John 
Hancock, raised $236,839 of the $7,665,091 
subscribed to the 1943 campaign, the 
largest amount ever reported in a com- 
munity campaign in the country. De- 
spite the wartime loss of personnel (in 
some companies as much as 45%), the 
consequent reduction of campaign work- 
ers and diminution of contributing 
sources, the division realized 80% of the 
record 1942 figure raised in a campaign 
which included the Red Cross appeal. 

Mr. Elliott’s immediate campaign as- 
sociates as divisional vice chairmen were 
Thomas Temple Pond, National Life of 
Vermont; Robert B. Pitcher, John Han- 
cock, and Ben Redfield, Northwestern 
Mutual. 

Insurance division chairmen and vice 
chairmen with amounts raised follow: 

Stock fire and marine companies: 
chairman, William R. Hedge, Boston 
and Old Colony; vice chairman, William 
J. Chisholm, same companies, $11,376. 

Life companies’ home offices: chair- 
man, Morris P. Capen, New England 
Mutual; vice chairman, Ernest T. Skin- 
ner, Boston Mutual Life, $84,127. 

Casualty producers: chairman, Robert 
L. Goodale, Preferred Accident, $5,396. 

Casualty companies: chairman, Harold 
T. Young, Employers’ Group; vice chair- 
man, George W. Berry, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance, $34,190. 

Fire insurance: chairman, Robert J. 
Dunkle, Jr., O’Brion, Russell & Co.; 


BYRON K. ELLIOTT 


vice chairman, Robert A. Sullivan, 
Hinckley & Woods, $39,226. 

Life agents: chairman, Earle D. Owen, 
Sun Life of Canada; vice chairmen, 
William H. Daley, Jr., John Hancock; 
John O. Bogardus, Union Mutual; E. 
Wesley Enman, Prudential, $15,641. 

Mutual fire companies: chairman, 
Marshall B. Dalton, Boston Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Fire; vice chairman, O. 
Edward Ringquist, United Mutual Fire 
and president, American Mutual Rein- 
surance Co., $10,792. 

Mutual liability companies: chairman, 
Charles E. Hodges, Jr., American Mu- 
tual Liability; vice chairman, Theodore 
C. Nicholson, American Mutual Liabil- 
ity, $36,090. 

Volunteers Did Fine Job 

In discussing the fine job done by the 
insurance people Judge Elliott said: “It 
was particularly gratifying in view of 
the extraordinary handicaps and diffi- 
culties—increased taxes, fewer persons 
to serve as volunteer solicitors, a largely 
reduced number of potential contribu- 
tors. The generosity of the contribu- 
tors and the conscientious work done by 
the volunteers were recognition of par- 
ticipation in a large scale patriotic and 
community movement.” 


Rules for Million Dollar Round Table 


Qualifications for the 1943 Million Dol- 
lar Round Table of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters were an- 
nounced by Ron Stever, Equitable So- 
ciety, Pasadena, Calif., chairman. 

The latest date for accepting qualifica- 
tions for membership, according to Mr. 
Stever, is July 1, 1943. 

Qualifications for the Round Table, as 
outlined by Mr. Stever, are as follows: 


“An applicant for membership in the Million 
Dollar Round Table must certify that he is a 
member of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and in good standing with his 
local association. 

“An applicant must certify that he has paid 
for $1,000,000 or more of regular life insurance 
excluding any brokerage business laced in his 
name by another underwriter. olume credit 
allowed by the Million Dollar Round Table will 
be as follows: : 

“1, Regular life insurance, both single and 
annual premium, will count at face value. 

“2. Family income and family maintenance 
credit to be Siu as follows: 10 years—$1784; 
15 years—$2098; 20 years—$2368. 

“3. Special forms of life insurance will count 
on the vasis of the credit allowed by the issuing 
company to its agents. 

“4. Single Premium Annuities, one and one- 
half (114) times the amount of the deposit. 

“5 Annual Premium Deferred Annuities (or 
Retirement Annuities), thirty (30) times the 
annual premium. 

“6. Group Life Insurance, a twenty per cent 
(20%) credit of Group volume; provided, how- 
ever, (a) that the total volume credit shall not 
exceed in any one year $200,000, (b) that there 
shall not be less than two cases, (c) that no 
Group case, regardless of amount, can count 
for more than $100,000, and (d)_ that volume 
credit on any Group case is restricted to busi- 


ness produced during the first year of that case. 

“7, Group retirement annuities to be included 
at ten times the annual premium but such credit 
to be included in the total Group allowance. 

“8, The volume of Single Premium and An- 
nual Premium Deferred Annuities (or Retirement 
Annuities) and Group insurance separately and 
eli cannot exceed 50% of the qualifying 
credits. 

“9. No credit for qualification is to be given 
to premiums derived from Group Accident, 
Health and Hospitalization plans. 

“10. Joint business, only the proportion on 
which the applicant receives the full first year 
and renewal commissions. 

“There must be a minimum of ten cases paid 
for to complete qualification. 

“Qualifications may be made by any eligible 
producer in any period of twelve consecutive 
months beginning on or after January 1, 1942, 
ending prior to July 1, 1943. Provided, however, 
that no business shall be a duplication of any 
used in previous qualifications.” 

The membership is divided into three classes. 
A member qualifying for three consecutive years 
is known as a “life”? member. An eligible pro- 
ducer who qualifies under the rules but has not 
attained life membership is known as a ‘“‘quali- 
fying’ member. Life members who qualify for 
the current year are known as “life and quali- 
fying’? members. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE COURSE 


Intensive tuition in induction and 
training will be given at a series of 
agency schools to be held in Los An- 
geles by Pacific Mutual Life. General 
agents from various parts of the coun- 
try will be assembled for three-week 
periods, as one group finishes the course 
another taking its place. W. M. Roth- 
aermel, vice president, is directing the 
series. Carter Bryant, agency assistant, 
is in charge of the detailed course of 
study. 








END 


Go make thy garden fair as thou 
canst, 

Thou workest never alone; 

Perchance he whose plot is next to 
thine 

Will see it and mend his own. 


—Elizabeth Rundle Charles. 


The season of the year has come 
when the hand seeks the plow, the hoe 
and the rake, the pruning hook, the 
trowel and the spade. Garden time is 
upon us. What finer time of the year? 
As Charles Dudley Warner wrote in 
““My Summer in a Garden”: 


To own a bit of ground, to 
scratch it with a hoe, to plant 
seeds, and watch the renewal of 
life—this is the commonest de- 
light of the race, the most satisfac- 
tory thing a man can do. 


This year, as never before, America 
is crying for gardens. Not merely to 
satisfy the eternal craving to get back 
to the earth, but to feed the peoples of 
the earth. Gardening, always glorious, 
has become patriotic. The Rainbow’s 
End does not lead, this Spring, to any 
faraway Pot of Gold, but to the bur- 
geoning seeds planted with loving care 
in a bit of earth. God's marvels are at 
Rainbow’s End in a Garden. 


* * * 


The fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in Gardens! when the 
eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign: 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine. 
—Thomas Edward Brown. 


That God once loved a garden 
We learn in Holy Writ; 
And seeing gardens in the Spring 
I well can credit it. 
—Winifred Mary Letts. 
One is nearer God’s heart in a 
garden 

Than anywhere else on earth. 

—Dorothy Frances Bloomfield. 


In this second year of this War of 
Aggression, we who sit idly by and 
do not till the soil to feed ourselves, 
our neighbors and those far-flung starv- 
ers of the world, fail in our duty to 
man and to God. We can worship in 
a Garden as in a House of Prayer. 
Dante said it, six centuries ago: 

As for the leaves that in the gar- 

den bloom, 

My love for them is great, as is 

the good 

Dealt by the Eternal Hand that 

tends them all. 


Millions of us in America today are 
praying, with Abraham Cowley of 300 
years ago: 


“Ah yet! ere I descend to the 


grave 
May I a small house and large 
garden have.” 


Seek out the right spot of ground, 
plant good seeds, water lovingly, culti- 
vate assiduously, harvest abundantly. A 
Rainbow's End of untold delight and 
value lies at our feet. 


BanxErsZ/e 
the Double Duty Dollar Company 
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Jos. T. MeCance Is Made 
Partner in Shepard & Co. 


GENERAL AGENTS, AETNA LIFE 





Hartford Man Active in Civic and Wel- 
fare Life of City; Agency 
Started in 1887 





loseph T. McCance, former president 
of the Connecticut Association of Life 
Underwriters, and who since 1928 has 
heen associated with Shepard & Co., 
ceneral agents, Aetna Life, Hartford, 
has been admitted to partnership in the 
general agency. His promotion follows 
the death last September of Charles E. 
Shepard who was head of the general 
agency. Shepard & Co. will be carried 
on by C. Gilbert Shepard, son of Charles 
E., and by Mr. McCance. 

A native of Pittsburgh Mr. McCance 
was educated at Loomis School in 
Windsor, Conn., and received his B.A. 
degree from Yale in 1928. He became 
associated with Shepard & Co. imme- 
diately after his graduation and has 
been a consistently good producer. He 
has qualified as a regionnaire on fifteen 
occasions; is a CLU and has been active 
in the Hartford as well as the state as- 
sociation of life underwriters. Last year 
he was vice chairman and campaign 
manager of the Greater Hartford Com- 
munity Chest drive and is a director of 
the Family Service Society. 


C. Gilbert Shepard 


Mr. Shepard is also a graduate of 
Yale. He joined the Aetna Life in Oc- 
tober, 1913. After serving in the Army 
during first World War he was taken 
into partnership by his father. He is 
co-chairman of the War Fund Drive of 
Hartford Red Cross chapter, and is a 
former president of the Hartford Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Association. 
He is a trustee of the Dime Savings 
sank and West Hartford Trust Co. 

Shepard & Co. dates back to 1887. 





HONORS OLDEST POLICYHOLDER 





Ream Client, 91, has 20-Payment Life 
Policy Paid Up for More 
Than 36 Years 

Its oldest policyholder and four vet- 
eran agents were given a_ testimonial 
luncheon recently by Mutual Benefit 
Life’s M. Jay Ream Co., Pittsburgh. The 
event climaxed a week dedicated to 
Robert Finney, first holder of a perma- 
nent life policy in western Pennsyl- 
vania. The oldest policyholder and 
guest of honor was John R. Niebaum, 
ninety-one years of age who bought a 
20-payment life fifty-six years ago. It 
has been paid up for thirty-six years 
and will mature as an endowment in five 
more years. He will be paid in cash. 

Veteran agents honored were William 
H. Reed, Lucius S. Larrabee, both 32 
years service; W. Russell Irvin, 28 years 
and William H. Morgan, 25. Officials 
of M. Jay Ream Company were present 
as hosts. 





APPOINT ROGER J. CONNERS 





President of a Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation Made General Agent, Mutual 
Trust, Easton, Pa. 

Koger J. Conners has been appointed 
general agent for Mutual Trust Life in 
Easton, Pa. He will have under his 
supervision Monroe County and north- 
ern Bucks County, Pa., and Warren 
County, New Jersey. 

Mr. Conners entered insurance in 1929 
and in 1936 was appointed district agent 
lor the Mutual Benefit. He is president 
ol a life underwriters association and 
also is a charter member and treasurer 
of that organization, member of Ma- 
sonic bodies, Tall Cedars Lebanon, Pom- 
tret Club, Friars Club, chairman of sal- 
ary allotment division war bond com- 
mittee of Northampton County. 

He was educated in the Easton Pub- 
lic Schools, Churchman Business College 
an Lafayette College. For many years 
he has taken an active part in the com- 
Mlunity activities. 


° ’ 
Jersey Supervisors Ass’n 
Discuss Agents’ Earnings 

Agents earnings, recruiting of women 
and other problems now clamoring for 
clarification were focal points of a panel 
discussion held recently by Life Super- 
visors Association of Northern New Jer- 
sey at a dinner meeting in Newark. 
Members from the General Agents’ As- 
sociation were present as guests and 
were interrogated by the supervisors. 
Henry Feustel, Provident Mutual, was 
chairman. 

The group from General Agents was 
composed of W. Masterson, Equitable 
Society; Boucher R. Wright, Sun Life 
of Canada; William H. Barber, Con- 


necticut General, and Lester Horton, 
Home Life of New York. 





New Insurance Sales Off 


New life insurance for February was 
9.5% less than for February of last year, 
according to the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. The amount for the 
first two months of this year was 27.6% 
less than for the corresponding period 
of 1942. New Ordinary decreased 19.6%; 
Industrial decreased 7.1%, while Group 
insurance increased 80.5 %. 


New Penn Mutual Trustee 





WILLIAM FULTON KURTZ 


William Fulton Kurtz, president of 


The Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ance on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
has been elected a trustee of Penn Mu- 
tual Life. Mr. Kurtz, a native Phila- 
delphian, has long been prominent in 
civic, cultural and philanthropic affairs. 
He served this year as president of 
United War Chest and organized the 
campaign just ended which raised funds 
exceeding $7,700,000. He was general 
chairman of United Charities Campaign 
in 1941, 
Mr. Kurtz is a voting trustee of Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. He is a mem- 
ber of the executive council of American 
Bankers Association. In addition he is 
past president of the Association of Re 
serve City Bankers and a member from 
the third district of the advisory council 
of the Federal Reserve System. He is a 
director of many enterprises, among 
them, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co., Lum- 
bermen’s Insurance Co. Philadelphia 
National Insurance Co., Reliance Insur- 
ance Co., and Excess Re-insurance Co. 





Harvey G. Roots, district manager at 
Manhattan, Kan., for Mutual Life of 
New York, has been elected president 
of Manhattan Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 








Mutual. 


uniform. 









RUSH 


Pol jcyholder 


Men in the service (or going in) get 
speedy action in their dealings with State 
Agents are provided with a 
special RUSH sticker and whether it’s a 
letter, request for dividends, application 
for loan or what not, the moment it reaches 
the Home Office, it gets priority attention. 
That is how it should be. Agents, too, 
like this super-service to their clients in 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


Americas 5th Oldest Life Dasuraace Company 





in Service 
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George P. Shoemaker, acting president 
of New York Chapter, CLU, and gen- 
eral agent Provident Mutual, 111 John 
Street, wanted a career in the theatre, 
got jobs, some with glory, but finally 
decided that even actors have to eat, 
so he went into life insurance. ; 

A Philadelphian, he is a graduate ot 
Williams College with an A. B. degree. 
There he had been director of both the 
Williams Little Theatre, which put on 
the short plays of O'Neill, Barrie and 
Pinero, and of Cap and Bells, which did 
full length plays. He got a job with 
the old Provincetown Players in Mac- 
dougall Street, New York, where he 
painted scenery and acted roles. Join- 
ing the company was impressed upon 
him as such an honor that he worked 
the first two months without salary and 
then got $10 a week. Later, he joined 
Walter Hampden’s company in “Cyra- 
no” and was twenty-six weeks with that 
actor. Next, he got a job in the Theatre 
Guild studio as assistant to Rosamond 
Pinchot who was stage manager. 

About that time he met Miss Mar- 
garet Vaughan of Florida who was do- 
ing social settlement work in New York. 
Deciding there were too many hazards 
in the theatre he looked around for a 
business job. On the bulletin board of 
the Williams Club was an ad for insur- 
ance agents. It had been inserted by 
the late Charles Lewars, then in charge 
of a branch in New York of the Paul 


Loder agency, Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, which later became the 
L. C. Sprague agency. Mr. Shoemaker 


joined the Provident Mutual and _ short- 
ly thereafter went to Williams College 
and asked seniors and other under- 
graduates to buy insurance for the ben- 
efit of the college. As he sold $129,000 
of insurance in four days he figured that 
life insurance was the vocation for him. 

In 1935 he was made supervisor of 
the Sprague agency, and in 1937 became 
Provident Mutual general agent, at 70 
Pine Street, which was the former Ed- 
mund H. Driggs agency, Driggs having 
gone into casualty and surety in Brook- 
lyn. The agency was moved in January, 
1940, to 111 John Street. 

Mr. Shoemaker is secretary-treasurer 
of the Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York, and public relations 
vice president of the Life Underwriters 
on of the City of New York, 
ne. 


Among visitors to New York City last 





Kaiden-Keystone Photo 
SHOEMAKER 


GEORGE P. 


week were Phil Hobbs, general agent, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Chi- 
cago, and Gerard A. Nollen, president 
of Bankers Life. 





J. Addison Robb, Jr., formerly with 
the advertising department of The Pru- 
dential, is now a captain in the Army. 
He is the husband of Inez Robb, one 
of America’s leading newspaper women 
who is now in northern Africa as one 
of the two women who are accredited 
war correspondents. She made her first 
newspaper reputation writing society 
news for Hearst in New York City. 

Uncle Francis. 





BOSTON MUTUAL RACE ON 

Boston Mutual Life’s annual campaign 
for the President’s cup, awarded for new 
business in February, March and April, 
is in full swing now in all company dis- 
tricts. Ultimate object is to honor Pres- 
ident Jay Rogers Benton, former attor- 
ney general of Massachusetts. The cup 
is now held by the North Adams dis- 
trict, of which Clifton B. Powers is su- 
perintendent. 
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WAR BONDS FOR THE QUICK VICTORY & LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE LONG PULL 


PITTSBURGH SALES MEETINGS 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion is having Saturday morning meet- 
ings based on theme, “Selling Life In- 
surance Under Wartime Conditions.’ 
Next meetings are March 27, April 3, 
April 10. March 27 meeting will discuss 
handling objections. On April 3 home 
interviews will be reviewed and a study 


’ 


made of women as life insurance buy- 
ers. On April 10 the new tax laws will 
be reviewed. 











THE 


UFACTU 


“When the practice of thrift becomes not only a private 
virtue but a public duty, the maintenance of an ever 
increasing flow of premium savings assumes an added 
significance. . . . Furthermore, every dollar paid for life 
insurance is a dollar withdrawn from the competitive 
market for a steadily diminishing supply of consumer 
goods, and is a weapon in the constant fight against 
increasing prices and inflation.” 


From the Remarks of M. R. Gooderham, 56th Annual M eeting. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, 672 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 221 MILLION DOLLARS 





FE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 








Great Southern Medical Head 





DR. N. P. DOAK 


President E. P. Greenwood, Great 
Southern Life of Houston, announces 
the election of Dr. N. P. Doak as medi- 
cal director. Dr. Doak has been the 
associate medical director for the pst 
twelve years and acting medical director 
during the past year. 

President Greenwood in his annual re- 
port to the stockholders outlined ‘ie 
progress of the Great Southern through 
the past year saying, “The company is 
continuing ,its steady growth—insurance 
in foree—assets and surplus protection (0 
policyholders are all greater than ever 
before in the history of the company.” 
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Richard B. Thompson 
Joins Youngman Agency 


1S ASSOCIATE. GENERAL AGENT 


As Mutual Benefit Stns Promotion 


Manager He Pioneered Many 
Vending Methods 


Richard B. Thompson, sales promotion 
manager of Mutual Benefit Life since 
1936, has joined that company’s’ Arthur 
\. Youngman agency, New York City, 
as associate general agent. At the same 
time Russell B. Knapp, prouction man- 





RICHARD B. THOMPSON 


ager of the agency, has been appointed 
Mutual Benefit manager in Des Moines. 

Qn Friday, March 12, the entire 
agency organization and office staff, H. 
i. Kenagy, superintendent of agencies, 
and B. C, Thurman, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies were the guests of 
the Youngman organization at a fare- 
well-welcome luncheon to Mr. Knapp 
and Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson brings to the agency 
a background of sales experience, having 
been former sales promotion manager at 
the home office as well as a practical 
salesman. For years Mr. Youngman 
and Mr. Thompson have worked togeth- 
cr in the development of sales ideas. 
Both are known for their work in dove- 
tailing social security benefits with es- 
tate planning. Mutual Benefit’s finan- 
cial security service plan for employes 
is the direct result of collaboration in 
the past between Mr. Youngman and 
Mr. Thompson. 


CHARLES L. SCOTT DEAD 





General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Kansas City, Was Important Figure 
in City’s Civic Life 
Charles L. Scott, general agent, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, Kansas City, died last 
week after a long illness. Born in Ohio, 
he came to Kansas City in 1898; for 
three years was a stenographer for ‘Cud- 
ahy Packing Co.; then became cashier 
of the Massachusetts Mutual in Kansas 
City. In 1912 he went to Chicago as 
gencral agent for the Guardian. Fight 
months later he returned to Kansas City 
My ‘al agent for the Massachusetts 

Mutua 

. Scott was one of the most promi- 
nent men in Kansas City, helped de- 
velop the Kiwanis Club there, took an 
especial interest in the Salvation Army 
ot which he was a director, and was a 
(irector of the Plaza Bank of Commerce. 
f was a former president of the com- 
Dany s general agents’ association. 





SRANTS BENEFITS TO BLIND 
he Independent Order of Foresters, 
To onto, has decided to issue certificates 
gran ting insurance benefits to totally 
<3 m a : 7 who are otherwise excellent 


New Book Tells History 
Of Metropolitan Life 


WRITTEN BY DR. LOUIS I. DUBLIN 


Title, “A Family of Thirty Million”; 
Company Started in Two 
Small Rooms 





The story of the Metrooplitan Life 
and its 75 years of growth has been put 
in a book, “A Family of Thirty Million,” 
published this week. It is written by 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third vice president 
and statistician and an author of inter- 
national reputation. Dr. Dublin dedi- 
cated the volume to Frederick H. Ecker, 
chairman of the board, and Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president, “whose wisdom and 
administrative genius have served to 
promote the security and general wel- 
fare of the millions of Metropolitan pol- 
icyholders in the United States and 
Canada.” 

The story of the Metropolitan Life is 
a record of forceful personalities, of 
dramatic changes, of social progress, 
rich in detail and economic significance. 
The company began business on March 
24, 1868, in two small rooms on the sec- 
ond floor of 243 Broadway, New York— 
a small rear room for the president, Dr. 
John R. Dow and a front room for the 


employes. By 1876 it had assets of more 
than $2,000,000 and $24,000,000 insurance. 
On December 31, 1943, the company had 
total assets of approximately six billions. 
The great events in the interim and the 
present operations of the company are 
told by Dr. Dublin in a story which 
holds the interest until the last page. 
Wide Public for Book 


The author records the Metropolitan 
Life’s entry into the field of life insur- 
ance for the wage earner first through 
the Industrial Life business; its suc- 
ceeding innovations in Ordinary and 
Group insurance; its introduction of 
special policies for persons who were 
formerly considered uninsurable; _ its 
progressive liberalizations of the policy 
contract; and its voluntary mutualiza- 
tion in 1915. 

Separate chapters are devoted to In- 
dustrial, Ordinary, Group Life, Accident 
and Health insurance and their cost. In 


another section of the book the home 
office, 1 Madison Avenue; field force, 
Canadian and Pacific Coast operations 


Another section has these 
“Six Billion Dollars 
at Work,” “Financing Homes and 
Farms,” “Claim Payments: the Com- 
pletion of the Contract,” “The Contribu- 
tion of the Actuary,’ ” “Life Insurance 
and Medical Science.’ Another section 
is devoted to “The People We Insure,” 


are described. 
chapter headings: 


PRU INDUSTRIAL AGENTS 


National War Labor Board Approves 
Contract Affecting All but Five 
States and D. of C. 

The National War Labor Board 
approved a contract between The 
dential and United Office and Profes 
sional Workers of America, CIO, cover- 
ing all of its Industrial agents working 
in the United States except those in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia and Washington, D. C. 
In this contract there are adjustments 
of first-year commissions, commissions 
on replacement business and other ad- 
justments which, it is estimated, on the 
average will amount to increased earn- 
ings to the agents of about $2.50 per 

week. 

This contract was approved by Na- 
tional War Labor Board March 8 and 
is effective from February 1 as called 
for in the contract. 


has 
Pru 


“A Program of Welfare,” and “Progress 
in Health and Longevity.” 
The book is not for sale, but is in- 


tended to reach a wide public and will 


be distributed to libraries, the press, 
schools, colleges, banks, insurance and 
other business institutions and _ inter- 


ested individuals throughout the country. 





to Be a 


and be promoted.” 





“How Do I Get 


General Agent ?~ 


The answer to the LNL man who asks 
this question is found in his own com- 
pany’s policy—“Prove yourself worthy 


Opportunities aplenty, in rich, open 
territory, beckon the ambitious man. 


Fort Wayne 


tial 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 





Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 





With The Lincoln National Life he has 
full chance to show his wares as a poten- 
General Agent. A 
focuses management attention on the 
man who can hire and successfully train 
brother life insurance men. It is called, 


aptly enough—The Spotlight Club. 


COMPANY 


Indiana 


special club 
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Goldstein Agency Leads 
For Connecticut Mutual 
IN FRONT FOR YEAR TO DATE 





Tied New Business of 1941 Last Year 
Without Including Pension 
Trust Volume 





The Meyer M. Goldstein general 
agency, New York City, led all Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life agencies for the first 
two months of 1943 in new business 
production, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. At the end of 1942 the 
Goldstein agency finished in second 
place. It ranked fifth in 1939, 1940 and 
1941. When Mr. Goldstein became gen- 
eral agent for the company in June, 1938, 
the agency stood fortieth among seventy 
Connecticut Mutual agencies. By the 
end of its first year under his leader- 
ship it had advanced to seventh. 

Production of the full-time agents for 
the year 1942 was greater than the year 
1941, it is explained. They paid for an 
average of $22,000 more for the year per 
full-time agent—exclusive of pension 
trust business. Likewise, exclusive of 
pension trust business, the full-time 
agents earned an average of $518.00 more 
income per agent than in the previous 
year. 

Tied 1941 Without Trusts 

The Goldstein agency as a whole pro- 
duced approximately the same amount 
of regular paid-for life insurance busi- 
ness during 1942 as compared to 1941— 
without pension trust business. How- 
ever, because of the pension trust vol- 
ume, it showed an increase in paid-for 
production of 58% in 1942 over 1941. 

The Goldstein agency also led the 
Connecticut Mutual in the number of 
pension trust franchises established by 
the company in the year 1942. 

In addition, Mr. Goldstein reported 
substantial progress in the other two 
independent companies which he_ has 
sponsored, namely, the Pension Plan- 
ning Co. and the Estate Analysis Co. 
The Pension Planning Co. had its most 
active year in the servicing, on a fee 
basis, of pension plans for its clients. 
Likewise, the Estate Analysis Co., in its 
eleventh year of activity, continued its 
fee work for the hundreds of old clients, 
for which it makes annual reviews, in 
addition to the servicing of its growing 
number of new clients each year. 


LIFE INSTITUTE POSTERS 








Army Supplied With Material Prompting 
Rookies to Take Advantage of 
Service Protection 


Institute of Life Insurance has sup- 
plied Army authorities with 50,000 cop- 
ies of a four-color poster designed to 
impel newly mobilized soldiers to take 
advantage of National Service Life In- 
surance protection. The posters will be 
displayed prominently on induction cen- 
ter bulletin boards and in barracks hous- 
ing troops under initial training. 

Pictured is a rookie beginning a letter 
to his mother whose picture hangs at 
the head of his cot.. On the letter he 
has already written: “Dear Mom—This 
man’s army sure thinks of everything. 
... Today——” A panel on the soldier’s 
knee reads: “Have you thought of 
everything? See your C. O. about Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance.” At the 
bottom a line states that the poster is 
contributed by the institute “in behalf 
of America’s life insurance companies.” 





NEBRASKA SALARY CEILING 

The banking committee of the Ne- 
braska Legislature held a hearing and 
deferred action recently on the bill spon- 
sored by Senator George Craven which 
would limit the executive salaries of 
Nebraska mutual assessment insurance 
firms. The bill would put a ceiling of 
$10,000 on one executive, $15,000 total 
on executives related by blood or mar- 
riage. Although fifty such companies 
exist in Nebraska, Senator Craven cited 
only the Mutual Benefit Health & Ac- 
cident Association of Omaha and its 
affiliate, United Benefit Life. 


His Agency Leads Company 


SAM B. SAPIRSTEIN 


The Sam B. Sapirstein Agency of 
Continental American Life at Brooklyn, 
has emerged as leader of all the com- 
pany’s agencies in volume of new busi- 
ness and first year premiums at the end 
of the first two months of the year. 
In a letter to Sam B. Sapirstein, A. A. 
Rydgren, Continental president says: 

“Having started a new agency from 
scratch only three years ago, you are 
certainly to be applauded for the splen- 
did production of the Sapirstein Agency 
thus far this year. At the end of the 
first two months of the year, the Sapir- 
stein Agency is Continental American’s 
leading agency for the year, leading both 
in volume of new business and in first 
year premiums. It is a pleasure to con- 
gratulate you and your associates and 
particularly to express our appreciation 
for the excellent job you are doing.” 





17 National Ass’n Officers 
Visited 25 States on Tours 


Seventeen officers, trustees and former 
officers of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters have engaged in con- 
centrated speaking trips through Feb- 
ruary and March during which they 


brought the message of the national or- 
ganization to the smaller units in twen- 
ty-five states. 


The series of visits, called by Grant 
Taggart, president, “the largest concen- 
tration of speaking power in the history 
of the National Association,” brought to 
the members of more than 100 local as- 
sociations discussions of organizational 
activities and the wartime work of the 
life underwriter. 


The association leaders who took part in the 
trips and the states they visited were as follows: 
_ Grant Taggart, Cowley, Wyo., president—Flor- 
ida, California and the Northwest states (in ad- 
dition to his speaking tours as N. A 
president), 

John A. Witherspoon, Nashville, immediate 
past president—Missouri (week of March 22 

Herbert A. Hedges, Kansas City, vice presi- 
dent—Northern Illinois and western Ohio. 

William H. Andrews, Jr., Greensboro, secre- 
tary—Oklahoma and Kansas, 

Judd C, Benson, Cincinnati, trustee—Alabama 
and Georgia. 

Clancy D. Connell, New York, trustee—Penn- 
sylvania. 

Edward J. Dore, Detroit, trustee—Indiana and 
eastern Ohio. 

Paul J. Dunnavan, 
Northern Wisconsin. 

Wilbur W. Hartshorn, 
Southwestern New York. 

Philip B. Hobbs, Chicago, trustee—Southern 
Wisconsin (April). 

Clifford H. Orr, Philadelphia, trustee—West 
Virginia, 

Tom B. Reed, Oklahoma City, 
braska, 

Roy Ray Roberts, Los Angeles, trustee—Iowa. 

Sidney Wertimer, Buffalo, trustee—Michigan. 

C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, past national 
president—Northern Illinois. 

Lester O. Schriver, Peoria, past national pres- 
ident—Southern Illinois, Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana (latter two states week of March 29). 

James Callahan, St. Louis, past national sec- 
retary—Southern Illinois (with Frank Vesser, 
Missouri state president). 

Jul B. Baumann, national trustee, of Houston, 
and Ralph W. Hoyer, trustee, of Columbus, Ohio, 
were unable to take part in projected trips be- 
cause of illness. 


Minneapolis, trustee— 


Hartford, trustee— 


trustee—Ne- 


Design for Victory 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of Iowa are weaving a Design 


for Victory which is typically American. 


More than fifteen per cent of those comprising the Equitable of Iowa’s field 
force are now in the armed services. Their contributions to the cause of Free- 


dom are self-evident. 


A full one hundred per cent of all Equitable of lowa field representatives 
who are continuing to serve as Life Underwriters are also doing their part, by 
extending the benefits and services of Life Insurance more effectively and 
aggressively than ever before. Let us not minimize the importance of their con- 
tributions. Theirs is a very real responsibility in helping to preserve, through 
Life Insurance, the economic well-being of the home front. 


Additionally, Equiowans on the home front are selling War Bonds and 
Stamps; they are serving on draft boards, as air raid wardens, auxiliary police, 
and in many other avenues of the war effort . .. and they are investing gener- 


ously of their earnings in War Bonds. 


That is the American way of waging all-out war : . . an orderly, voluntary, 
democratic Design for Victory which Hitler can neither understand, nor stop. 


Eourranee LIFE OF IOWA 


Jennhed 1867 


HOME OFFICE 





DES MOINES 


‘a hotel manager. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NBW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











INSURANCE FIGHTS ON 2 FRONTS 





Toronto Financial Post Tells of Accom- 
plishments in Dominion on Shooting 
and Home Fronts 

The Financial Post of Toronto prints 
an interesting box showing how life in- 
surance is fighting on two fronts. 

It epitomizes the shooting front as 
follows: 

“Life insurance companies have in- 
vested $450 millions in Canada’s war 
loans since war broke out, are now in- 
vesting almost 100% of new funds in 
government securities. 

“Life insurance agents have been ac- 
tive in all Canada’s loan campaigns, sold 
approximately $55 millions of Third Vic- 
tory Bonds. 

“Between them, life companies and 
agents accounted for one dollar out of 
every five raised in the Third Victory 
Loan campaign.” 

Discussing the home front the Finan- 
cial Post said: 

“A working system of social security, 
life insurance payments total $400,000 a 
day—$100 millions a year to living pol- 
icyholders, $50 millions to beneficiaries. 
_ “Potent factor in wartime morale, life 
insurance provides security to 4 million 
policyholders in Canada. 

“Life insurance investments other than 
war loans total some $2 billions, almost 
three times the government expenditure 
in new war plant.” 





NATIONAL LIFE’S WINNERS 





Seven Top Producers Given Trip to 
Home Office and Three-Day 
Program 
The seven top men in National Life 
of Vermont’s three months’ sales cam- 
paign have been given a trip to home 
office and a three-day program divided 
between entertainment and an_ educa- 
tional conference. On the first day they 
were addressed by President Elbert S. 
Brigham and Vice President Edward D. 
Field. At the state house they were in- 
troduced to another insurance man— 
Governor William H. Wills. D. Bobb 
Slattery, director of agencies, had charge 

of the educational phase. 

The seven winners are Clyde Welman, 
general agent at Memphis; Arthur L. 
Beck, general agent, Buffalo; Murray J. 
Sutkin, representing Detroit agency; 
Frank B. Holloway, representing Vir- 
ginia agency; Carl E. Ericson, repre- 
senting Pittsburgh; James F. Miller, 
Memphis, and Samuel Dublirer, Bender 
agency, New York City. 





CONTINENTAL NAMES RODEMEIR 


John M. Rodemeir, has been appoint- 
ed supervisor of Group sales for Con- 
tinental Assurance. He will be the im- 
mediate assistant of Robert Weddell, 
assistant vice president in charge 0! 
Group production and will — travel 
throughout the country to bring home 
office assistance to producers in the 
field. Mr. Rodemeir is a native 0! 
Chicago and began his business career 
with Continental Casualty after gradu- 
ating from University of Illinois School 
of Commerce in 1929. In 1933 he iett 
insurance for a managerial position with 
a restaurant chain. Before his return 
to the Continental organization he was 


He is a D. K. E. 
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West Coast Life’s Far 
East Policyholders 


HOW DEFAULTS ARE HANDLED 





$240,000 Contingency Reserve Set Up for 
This Business; Some Premiums Paid 
by Relatives and Employers 





In its thirty-seventh annual report the 
\Vest Coast Life discusses the effect of 
the war in the Far East upon business 
of the company, Enemy occupation pre- 
vented transmission of premiums on 
much of the insurance in force in those 
areas and decreased total premium in- 
come. A number of policyholders evacu- 
ated are paying premiums and in a num- 
ber of other cases premiums are being 
paid by relatives and employers in the 
United States. Recognizing that receipt 
of premiums by the company is funda- 
mental to the contract obligations of all 
policyholders, the executive committee, 
with approval of the board, adopted the 
following resolutions: 

“Resolved, that in the case of policy con- 
tracts in default by reason of non-payment of 
premium which are entitled according to home 
office records to non-forfeiture values, such 
benefits be applied pursuant to the terms of 
he policy contracts and the company’s records 
marked accordingly; it being understood that 
when additional reports are received showing 
that additional legitimate transactions, such as 
premium payments, policy loans, surrenders or 
death had occurred, that entries made without 
such knowledge being available shall be cor- 
rected. 

Resolved further, that policy contracts in de- 
fault by reason of non-payment of premium 
under which less than the required minimum 
number of premiums have been paid according 
o home office records by reason of which non- 
forfeiture benefits have not accrued, be lapsed 
in accordance with the policy provisions, it be- 

g understood that when additional reports are 
received showing that additional legitimate 
transactions such as premium payments or 
deaths, had occurred, that entries made without 
such knowledge being available shall be cor- 
rected, ee ar 

Pursuant to these resolutions, policies 
on the lives of policyowners in enemy 
occupied portions of the Far East upon 
which required premiums have not been 
received are being lapsed in accordance 
with their terms, non-forfeiture benefits 
as provided in the policies being main- 
tained for policyowners entitled to such 
benefits. This has resulted in a sub- 
stantial decrease in_insurance in force 
in the Philippine Islands and China, 
which has been offset by the increase 
in insurance in force in the United 
States and Hawaii. A contingency re- 
serve for Far East business in the 
amount of $240,000 has been set up in 
the statement for the year. All reserves 
released on such lapsed policies are be- 
ing maintained and improved with in- 
terest at the valuation rates provided in 
the policies and are included in the 
aforementioned contingency reserve. This 
reserve, in the light of existing infor- 
ination, is deemed adequate for adjust- 
ments that may be required following 
the war and also for unreported normal 
claims and war claims which might have 
occurred among the policyowners of the 
company in the Philippine Islands and 
China. 

The deduction of policy loans from 
policy reserves on such lapsed policies 
lias resulted in a substantial decrease in 
the total policy loans of the company, 

ith corresponding effect on the interest 
ncome from policy loans. This de- 
rease has, to this extent, affected the 
iormal rate of increase in admitted 
issets for the year. The course of action 

‘ken by the company with respect to 

licies in force in the enemy occupied 
ortions of the Far East conforms to 

e terms of the policy contracts and is 
cemed equitable to all policyholders. 

[The company’s new life insurance in 
42 was $16,334,137. The company has 

sets of more than $29,000,000. 


MUTUAL LIFE BOOKLET 
\ new, simplified budget record book 
lich introduces a new note through 
‘ovision for a daily income tax deduc- 
tion record has been made available to 
‘eld underwriters of Mutual Life of 
‘ew York. The book carries an intro- 
luctory message by Lynn Given, asso- 





ciate editor of The American Home 


Magazine. 














Sales force enthusiastic as Agency Bulletin enters fortieth year of publication with complete 
change of dress, new service features, increased size, added informative value! 


Throughout the country Union Central 
agents are singing the praises of the 
February issue of their famous house 
organ, The Agency Bulletin. 

The Agency Bulletin has become known 
throughout the life insurance field for 
the timeliness of its articles, the wealth 
of information, statistics, successful 


sales approaches and lively news it has 
faithfully imparted to U. C. people. 
Today the Bulletin will continue to offer 
its readers valuable information, but on 
a broader scale. With the new makeup 
it will be able to serve the Union Central 
sales force to an even greater degree 
than heretofore. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE; INSURANCE COMPANY, cicwnari 
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Fulton Talks te ‘Ad Men 
On War and Insurance 


SPEAKS BEFORE ROUND TABLE 
Sees No Necessary Conflict Between 
Proper Functions of Social Security 
and Life Insurance 
Describing the advertising 
“Specialists in human reactions,” Presi- 
dent James A. Fulton of the Home Life 
Insurance Co., New York, addressed the 
Eastern Round Table of the Life Insur- 
Advertisers Association at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, 
He appealed to the adver- 
tising men to the changes that 
must be made when the war is finished 

and to help carry them forward. 

Mr. Fulton’s subject was “The: Influ- 
ence of War on Life Insurance.” He 
described the conflict between the :phil- 
osophy of security in which the ‘indi- 
vidual has no liberties which is_totali- 
tarianism and the philosophy of liberty 
which is democracy, and said: 

“In the fighting of this or any other 
war there must be temporary sacrifices 
of personal rights and liberties for the 
sake of the war effort. The thing of 
which we must make sure is that those 
sacrifices are temporary and that once 
the war is over we shall proceed with 
our objective of maximum liberty for 
the individual. There are those in this 
country who would have these sacri- 
fices of individual liberty not temporary 
but permanent. If you were to tell them 
that their program was a program for 
a totalitarian government they would 
deny it with righteous and honest in- 
dignation and yet that is exactly what 
it 1S. 





men as 


ance 


yesterday. 
sense 


Name of Social Gains 


“In the name of what they call social 
gains they would make whatever sacri- 
fices are necessary in individual liber- 
ties to attain the maximum in personal 
security. Well intentioned as they may 
be, their program leads down the road 
to a type of government which, call it 
what you please, or give it what out- 
ward forms you may, is still fascist in 
character. ‘They would have security 
established in all its detail by the sim- 
ple process of government edict rather 
than by the long and arduous process of 
private initiative and individual respon- 
sibility. 

“For example: They would argue 
‘Why should there be the cost of main- 
taining a sales organization to induce 
people to provide for their wives and 
children and for their own old age when 
it could all be done so much more quick- 
ly and effectively by the process of tax- 
ation and government management ?’ 

“The answer is that that is the price 
we pay for liberty. The answer is that 
the process of people doing things for 
themselves develops character and ini- 
tiative while the process of having 
things done for them destroys char- 
acter and initiative.” 

As to the place of life insurance in 
the scheme of things after the war is 
over, Mr. Fulton said: 


No Necessary Conflict 


“T think, in the first place, we should 
be clear that there is no necessary con- 
flict between the proper functions of 
government in providing minimum se- 
curity for citizens through the extension 
of social security and the functions of 
a system of privately operated life in- 
surance companies. 

“It is not the function of government 
to provide for that person who wishes 
to lift himself and those dependent upon 
him above the level of the minimum. 
That is the function of the individual 
acting in association with groups of 
other individuals having a similar pur- 
pose. In the field of protection against 


premature death and provision for old 
age that is the function of life insur- 
ance.” 

In the period following the war, Mt.’ 
Fulton said “we must continue and_ex-_ 


pand - our- system of personal security 
through the institution of life insur- 
ance.” To do this, he said, the busi- 
ness must be prepared to subject itself 
to a constant process of critical exami- 
ination, be zealous to remedy _ those 
things which are wrong and carry for- 
ward a constant program of improve- 
ment. Life insurance, he said, must be 
prepared to improve its own methods to 
meet the changed conditions of the 
post-war period and here he described 
the functions of the advertising men as 
specialists in human reactions as_ fol- 
lows: 
Alterations in Public Attitude 


“Tt will be part of your function in- 
side your respective companies to sense 
the alterations in public attitudes which 
come as a result of changing conditions 
and to keep the problems which these 
new public attitudes produce clearly be- 
fore the executives of your companies. 
If life insurance is going to meet its 
new. responsibilities and play its full 
part in the maintenance of our system 
of private enterprise, we are going to 
have to proceed with imagination, cour- 
age, and a willingness, after careful 
experimentation, to adopt new methods. 
And if the American system of free en- 
terprise is to be maintained, life insur- 
ance must play its full part. in giving 
the people the mechanism to achieve 
that freedom from fear and want which 
is one of the objectives of the United 
Nations. 

“Tf we. are to achieve it without sac- 
rificing individual liberties and American 
democracy, incentive for personal effort 
must be mantained; the penalties of 
sloth and thriftlessness must be en- 
forced; individual responsibility, oppor- 
tunity and reward must continue to be 
the great stimulating forces that move 
our people. The institution of life in- 
surance must continue to play its great 
part in attaining the fullest measure of 
security consistent with the maintenance 
of liberty. Only in this way can we 
have a secure America—a strong Amer- 
ica—a free America.” 
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Reynolds Gives Plaques 
To Sweepstakes Winners 


L. A. A. EXHIBITS DISPLAYED 





First Showing Made at Eastern Round 
Table; Will Be Forwarded to 
South and West 
The first showing of the assembled 
prize winning exhibits in the novel ex- 
hibit by mail contest conducted by the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
was made at the Eastern Round Table 
of the association at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel yesterday, when Russell B. Rey- 
nolds, American Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, chairman, ex- 
hibits by mail, presented the sweep- 

stakes plaques to the following: 

Group 1, representing companies with 
less than $75,000,000 of Ordinary insur- 
ance in force on December 31, 1941, 
Jerry Young, Monarch Life, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Group 2, companies with from $75,- 
(00,000 to $150,000,000 in force, Morgan 
Crockford, Excelsior Life of Toronto, 
Canada. 

Group 3, companies with $150,000,000 
to $400,000,000 in force, Francis O’Brien, 
Franklin Life, Springfield, III. 

Group 4, companies with more than 
$400,000,000 in force, Willard Wise, vice 
president and manager of agencies, 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 

In his preliminary remarks, Mr. Rey- 















One of a series— 
Giving facts about 
the Fidelity 


twenty-seven years. 








THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


LEADS THAT START THINGS 


A Fidelity manager, destroying some old files, writes that he 
hated to part with one which carried the record of service over 


the years to a policyholder who became a close friend. 


The file showed the lead card by which 


his affairs. 
the credit for this business . 


friendship which grew from it.” 


Fidelity’s Lead Service has been serving agents profitably for 








his first contact was made and the papers 
~ srelating to all the business subsequently 
PS ) 


% . 
sold as a result of that opening. 


“Here,” writes the agent, “is the letter 
from the widow asking me to help close 


Truly the Lead Service gets 


. and the 














nolds explained that decision to con 
duct the contest by mail was reache 
when it was decided to cancel the an 
nual meeting scheduled for September. 
He outlined the objectives of this un- 
dertaking as a substitute for the regu 
lar exhibits project: 

To afford each member company an 
opportunity to enter its sales promotion 
and advertising material in the compe- 
tition; to have all material assembled 
and judged by competent judges; to 
assemble the material for exhibits at 
the Round Tables and group meetings, 

Mr. Reynolds said that  sixty-three 
companies entered 173 exhibits which 
were judged in Des Moines on Decem- 
ber 17 and 18, by a board of judges 
made up of Peter Ainsworth, Better 
Homes and Gardens; H. A. Hedges, vice 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters and general agent for the 
Equitable of Iowa at Kansas City, Mo.; 
J. B. Ryan, Jr., agency supervisor, Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa home office agency 
and Les Suhler, Look Magazine. 

Anderson Compiles Book 

Awards were made in nine different 
classifications, each with several groups 
of winners, in addition to the sweep- 
stakes awards. The booklet on the ex- 
hibit was compiled by A. Scott Ander- 
son, Equitable of Iowa, president of the 
association and printed by the company. 

Mr. Reynolds paid tribute to Frank 
Price and his press committee in hand- 
ling the exhibit project and thanked the 
trade press for the coverage given the 
enterprise. In the foyer of the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel there was an exhibit of 
the press notices, which Mr. Reynolds 
said was not complete but totaled 231 
column inches of coverage. 

The award winning material has been 
bound into thirty-six books, for each 
classification in each size group. The 
books were on display at the hotel and 
will be sent to both Southern and North 
Central Round Tables. 

Introduces Prize Winners 

As Mr. Reynolds introduced _ the 
sweepstakes prize winners and _ called 
them to the platform to accept. their 
plaques, he told of their former win 
nings. Mr. Young and the Monarch 
Life, he said, are charter members of 
the L. A. A. and have exhibited mate 
rial and won awards in every exhibits 
competition in the ten years of the 
organization’s history. This was_ the 
Monarch’s third sweepstakes award. 

Mr. Reynolds said Mr. Morgan, whio 
came down from Toronto for the con 
ference, and the Excelsior Life won the 
sweepstakes award in the first year oi 
their membership, 1936, and repeated in 
1938, 1941 and again this year. In sevei 
years of L. A. A. memberships, Mr. 
Morgan has won twenty-three certifi- 
cates of excellence. 

In presenting the award in the third 
classification to Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Rey 
nolds said that since Mr. O’Brien as 
sumed his duties as director of sales 
promotion of the Franklin Life, in 
March, 1940, his house organ, “The 
Franklin Field,” has won an award eac!i 
year. 

In presenting the Provident Mutual's 
third sweepstakes plaque to Mr. Wise. 
Mr. Reynolds said: 

“The Provident Mutual has contril) 
uted much to L. A. A. A charter men 
ber company, the Provident gave us ou 
first president, Nelson White, and ou! 
eighth president, Suds Davis, and bot! 
the company and its L. A. A. members 
have always heen a bulwark of strengt! 
to the association in their willingne- 
and ability to serve anywhere and a 
any time in the association’s interests.” 
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How Agents Can Meet 
Wartime Travel Curb 


CLINICS FOR LOCAL ASSOCIAT’NS 





Chairman Roberts of National Associa- 
tion Education Committee An- 
nounces Program 





Courses which will enable the life in- 

rance agent to meet nation-wide war- 
time restrictions on travel and trans- 

rtation are being sponsored for use in 
local associations by the National Asso- 
ation of Life Underwriters, it is an- 
uinced by Roy Ray Roberts of Los 
ngeles, chairman of the organization’s 
mmittee on education. 

[he courses follow the plan described 

James E. Rutherford, executive vice 
resident of the National Association, in 

talk before the annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Agency Officers. 
\t that time the project was tentatively 
titled, “More Sales Per Gallon.” 

Upon investigation, according to Mr. 
Roberts, it was found that the neces- 
sary textual material was not available. 
“Within the past 90 days,” he said, “at 
the request of and in cooperation with 
ee National Association, two of the 
leading life insurance services have pre- 
pared excellent material which will serve 
. the basis for such clinics: one is 
entitled ‘Selling Life Insurance Under 
Wartime Conditions,’ and the other 
‘Wartime Selling.’ ” 

The clinic plan is already in operation 
in some associations, Mr. Roberts de- 
clared. Its sustaining interest has re- 
sulted in improved mental attitude in 
agent morale and in revitalizing the 
older and established agents whose sell- 
ing habits have been most affected by 
the changed conditions. 

“We feel that it is imperative that 
local associations put on the clinics on 
some basis,” Mr. Roberts said. He ad- 
vised that texts be supplemented by ma- 
terial of local origin, and that they in- 
clude some of the excellent material 
supplied general agents by their com- 
panies. It is probable that most of the 
clinics will be held in several sessions, 
although some may pack the material 
into a full-day sales congress. 

Among the problems to be discussed 
at the clinics are: use of the telephone, 
direct mail, meeting wartime objections, 
the home interview, selling to women, 
the effect of the new tax laws on life 
insurance, planning the day’s work for 
maximum results, etc. Demonstrations 
of the work will be included along with 
discussions, 


- 





ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL 





Better Use of Personnel and Equipment 
To Be Discussed at Chicago 
Conference 

Personnel problems and effective use 
i machine equipment will be topics of 
iscussion at the twenty-second confer- 
ence of the Insurance Accounting and 
‘tatistical Association to be held at the 


!\dgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 
2 and 23, L. R. Menagh, Prudential, 
issociation president, has announced. 


\loreover, this year’s program, he ex- 
ains, should be of special interest to 
impanies not using machine methods. 
\s in the past, the conference is open 
all insurance companies—life, fire and 
‘sualty—whether or not they are mem- 
rs of the association. Two hundred 
mpanies, distributed among all 
anches, already are members. Officers 
sides President Menagh are L. E. Wil- 
ns, Froggatt & Co., Inc., vice presi- 
nt; R. L. Hughes, Mutual’ Life of New 
irk, secretary-treasurer. 





H. McGUIRE, EMPORIA, DEAD 
Harry McGuire, 63, 
Emporia, Kans., for Mutual Life of 
w York, died unexpectedly March 9. 

joined the company after having 
en superintendent of schools in vari- 
is Kansas communities for eighteen 
cars, 


district manager 


WOMEN’S PERSONNEL PANELS 





Arrangements Completed for March 30 
Meeting of N. Y. League of Life In- 
surance Women Meeting 

The League of Life Insurance Women 
of New York has announced the per- 
sonnel of the panels for its March 30 
meeting at the Advertising Club of New 
York, which will be attended by home 
office executives, general agents, and 
members of the staff of the latter. As 
has been printed, at this meeting men 
are to be told how women are recruited 
and trained and what is the sales phi- 
losophy of women buyers and of women 
who sell life insurance. 

On one panel will be Beatrice Jones, 
Equitable Society, New York City; Cor- 
Loomis, John Hancock, Boston; 
Leonora Licht, Equitable Society, New 
York City, and Elsie Matthews, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Newark. 

On another panel will be Katherine 
Buckley, Penn Mutual; Laura Davis, 
Penn Mutual; Lillian Joseph, Home 
Life, and Bertha Loheed, Fidelity Mu- 
tual. Mildred F. Stone, agency field 
secretary, Mutual Benefit, is chairman 
of the League’s committee for this event. 


rinne 








GYGLI 


ROBERT P. 


Robert P. Gygli has been appointed 
general agent of Berkshire Life at Cleve- 
land, effective March 15. Meanwhile, 
Joseph Loebe is retiring after fifty-four 
years of continuous service with the 





LIVE-WIRE AGENT WANTED 


(unaffiliated) TO CASH IN ON REGULAR 
ADVERTISING AND OFFICE LEAD SERVICE. 
DRAWING ACCOUNT FOR Rs Sgt EN- 
pee ye GO - GETTER WHO TO 

REAL MONEY WITH EXCEPTIONALLY 
COOPERATIVE OFFICE. Box 1459, The East- 
ern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York. 











company. Robert Loebe, having been 
associated with his father in the Jos- 
eph Loebe & Son agency for the past 
ten years, has been appointed associate 
general agent and will continue his af- 
filiation and active service with the Rob- 
ert P. Gygli agency. 

Mr. Gygli entered the life insurance 
business in Cleveland upon his gradua- 
tion from Colgate University in 1923 
and has served successfully in various 
field c apacities — pe rsonal _ producer, 
agency supervisor and genera! agent. 
Prior to his appointment as_ general 
agent for the Berkshire Life, Mr. Gygli 
served as general agent at Columbus, 
Ohio, for one of the large eastern com- 
panies. 





NEWMAN LEADING PRODUCER 

Robert C. Newman was leading per- 
sonal producer for New England Mu- 
tual Life during 1942, Frank M. See, St. 
Louis general agent for the company has 
announced. 














Vital to You is Information Contained 


in This Model 




















FORM OF 


TRUST AGREEMENT 
FOR AN 


INSURANCE PENSION PLAN 














ities? 








will arise in your pension business. 
(1) is the authority and responsibility of 
the Pension Committee? 


(2) are the employer’s rights and liabil- 


(3) signifies an employees’ participation? 


A Special Agent finds that the Form is “ 
written in simple English and should be easily grasped by anyone.” 


50 Broad Street, N. Y. 


Phone: Bowling Green 9-9096 


This Form involves the fundamental principles that relate to the 
CONTROL, OPERATION, and ADMINISTRATION of a pen- 
sion plan based on the insurance funding method. 


You will be wise if you know ahead of time the answers to the many important questions that 


missed? 


tion? 


The Form is printed in handy, pocket-size booklet style for your convenience and 


is priced at $1.00 postpaid. ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 


NATIONAL Pension ConsuLTANTS, INc. 


Please send me ................. : 


ADDRESS. ....... 


| 
| 
| NAME 
| 
| 





Can you tell your employer prospect, for instance, WHAT 
(4) happens when an employee is dis- 


(5) are the duties of the Trustee? 
(6) happens upon dissolution and liquida- 


. a valuable addition to my kit” 


TRUST AGREEMENT FOR AN INSURANCE PEN- 
SION PLAN, for which I enclose 


2 A SRR Ree 








and “ ... is as advertised, 


copies of a FORM OF 







(PRINT NAME) 
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New York Life Underwriters’ 


Sales 


Congress 











How life insurance may be sold now in New York City was told in specific 
detail to several hundred members of Life Underwriters Association of the City of 


New York, Inc. 
Hotel Pennsylvania on Thursday, 


at the twenty-third annual sales congress of that organization in the 


March 18. 


Noticeable among the phases of insurance given intensive treatment were those 
in which concrete sales methods hitherto have been obscure but which now, because 


of changed economic factors, 


present opportunity and call for pioneering. 


The 


speakers were expert in their fields, have actually achieved outstanding success in 


their specialties. 


The congress opened with song under the direction of George L. Bobbe, Guard- 


ian Life. 
Paul Orr, 


he;, CLU 


Lester Einstein, association president, gave a brief introductory address. 
; educational vice president, 


and chairman of the congress, swiftlv 


sketched in the economic background in which life must now be sold in New York 


City, 
grips with their topics. 
At the close, Vincent 


Coffin, 


Connecticut 


outlined the general program through which the speakers would come to 


Mutual, shepherded the principal 


ideas tossed out by the speakers into one brisk address designed to fix them in the 
minds of those who attended, make them available for practical use. 


Programming a Job for the Custom 
Tailor, Osborne Bethea Declares 


“Programming Life Insurance in War 
Time,” was. discussed by Osborne 
Bethea, Penn Mutual, at the sales con- 


gress of Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York, Inc. “Pro- 


gramming” he defined as a method of 
introducing good business management 
into a life insurance estate. “It is the 
expert tailoring of the life underwriters 
job.” 

“Programming for the life under- 
writer,” Mr. Bethea continued, “is one 
of the best known methods of prospect- 
ing. It is uncanny for its capacity to 
qualify these prospects. Programming 
for the underwriter is one accurate 
barometer of production. Better still, 
it is a method by which we can build 
clients—men and women who look to 
us permanently for life insurance direc- 
tion. From these clients, for whom we 
have done a job of value, we can right- 
fully expect to radiate—radiate to others 
whom we can also develop into clients.” 

After setting out nine specific prin- 
ciples of simplified programming, Mr. 
Bethea presented a dialogue between an 
agent and a prospect, which portrayed 
vividly the problems confronting the un- 
derwriter in such circumstances and the 
steps leading to a successful conclusion. 

‘This approach,” Mr. Bethea ex- 
plained, “has worked successfully over 
a period of six years and has produced 
a successful opening to a sufficient num- 
ber of interviews so that hundreds of 
cases have been closed as a result. In 
following up the approach, it is neces- 
sary to crystallize in the prospect’s mind 


the type information needed in order 
to do a simplified program.” 
Basic Requirements 

To crystallize the situation in the 
prospect’s mind, Mr. Bethea continued, 
six basic requirements must be treated. 
These are the settlement fund, income 
while children are maturing, life income, 
educational fund, emergency fund and 
retirement plan. Concrete methods for 
etching each of these requirements Mr. 
Bethea then presented in detail. 

In conclusion he went to the mat with 
the question as to whether one may 
make money and do simplified program- 
ming in 1943. He has surveyed results 
in five good programming agencies, he 


explained, and found that the answer 
to the question is “yes.” By follow- 
ing the principles he outlined, it is 
safe to infer, he added, that certain 


results will follow. 

Among these results are the probabil- 
itv, he said, that one case out of three 
will be closed. The average case will 
run $5,000 to $8,000. At least one good 
prospect will be developed from each in- 
formation sheet. In one case out of 
three there will develop a collateral sale 
on wife, child, or business associate. If 
seventy-five confidentials are developed 
twenty-five programs per year will be 
paid for. Approximately seven thorough 
attempts must be made to produce con- 
fidentials and_ policies. 

Finally, Mr. Bethea asserted, “sim- 
plified programming should pay you 
about $2,400 in first commissions and 


a 
renewal value of about $1,600 in 1943.” 


“ 


Insurance Has Kept Pace With the 
Single Need, Wheeler H. King Says 


“The Single Need Sale” was discussed 
by Wheeler H. King, CLU, New Eng- 


land Mutual, at the sales congress of 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York, Inc. After a swift 


historical sketch in which he outlined 
the evolution of life insurance from the 
time when it met the need merely for 
cash to pay burial expenses to its pres- 
ent stage when it provides cash and in- 
come to meet money needs “from cradle 
to the grave,” Mr. King took up spe- 
cific types of insurance in their present 
economic setting. 

Analyzing the present status of edu- 
cational insurance Mr. King raised the 
question as whether Life “isn’t the only 
plan that specifically guarantees that 
necessary funds will be available 
whether the father lives or dies, and, 
further, that installments will be auto- 
matically paid for four, five, or six _ 
exactly as they will be needed and i 


certain, not fluctuating amounts. Isn't 
this war being fought,” he asked, “to 
guarantee coming generations the right 
to freedom through education ?” 

Turning to mortgage insurance he 
pointed out the current economic un- 
certainties bearing upon the struggle to 
keep a roof over one’s family, asked if 
the insurance plan to liquidate the mort- 
gage isn’t the only plan that will turn 
the home over to one’s wife and chil- 
dren free and clear, regardless of when 
one dies. Isn’t the cost for doing this 
job, he asked, insignificant when weighed 
against the benefits? 


Insurance As Savings 


“In a similar way,’ Mr. King con- 
tinued, “we could consider any of the 
several needs that by themselves call for 
a policy of life insurance for their real 
solution, for instance, the need and de- 
sire for the ideal savings plan. We have 
much to offer to meet this need, and 


we surely are not competing with war 
bonds when we realize that life insur- 
ance companies generally are investing 
considerably more than their first pre- 
mium income in Government bonds, and 
practically all premium income in either 
war bonds or in support of war indus- 
tries. 

“How about the advantages,” he 
asked, “of supplementing the purchase 
of war bonds with life insurance to give 
the prospect an option on a lifetime 
plan to be built through his temporary 
war bond plan. The war bonds at ma- 
turity can provide, through conversion 
of the life insurance, a guaranteed life- 


time investment and the only retiremes! 
options that produce the only unwav: 
ing income that is guaranteed to la: 
at least as long as life itself.” 

After intensive discussion of retir 
ment income, Mr. King passed on ‘0 
discussion of the settlement fund. He 
outlined the problems involved her 
then presented Mrs. Marion Jordan, 
Denis B. Maduro, attorney and tax ex- 
pert and Arthur Sullivan, associate man- 
ager, Guardian Life, who presented con- 
cretely through an interview, the pre- 
dicament of a widow confronted with 
estate settlement and the solution uni- 
quely presented through life insurance. 


Juvenile Market Large; Generates 
Additional on Parent, Davis Says 


“Insurance on Children” was the phase 
discussed by Hubert E. Davis, Union 
Central, at the annual sales congress of 
Life Underwriters Association of the City 
of New York, Inc. “I know there are 
many underwriters who feel they should 
not suggest insurance on the children 
until the father is fully covered,” Mr. 
Davis explained. “At first glance that 
sounds very ethical and very profession- 
al, but it does not stand under careful 
scrutiny. 

“In the first place who can say at 
what point a man is adequately insured. 
And yet ‘almost all men are spending 
money on things of comparatively little 
moment and setting money aside in one 
depository or another for the children, 
money that we should attempt to funnel 
into life insurance channels, whether the 
medium be the father or the child. . . 

“Up to now very few underwriters 
have specialized in the field of insurance 
for children. In most companies the in- 
surance that has been written on this 
class of prospect has been casual and 
the idea usually suggested by an inquiry 
cn the part of the father. As a result, 
very few available prospects in this class 
have been insured or such a_ small 
amount has been issued that the existing 
insurance can be more or less ig- 
nored. 

Prospect Sources 

“As to prospect sources, first and fore- 
most are the children of policyholders. 
It is amazing how many prospect cards 
can be filled out by going over your pol- 
icyholders’ files and jotting down the 
names and ages of their children. They 
are the best available sources and for 
a very good reason. 

“In the first place, we have full knowl- 
edge of the father, his age, his financial 
position and his insurance holdings. We 
have easy access to him because he is a 
policyholder and it is highly probable 
that we have already discussed his chil- 
dren in connection with the benefit that 
will accrue to them from the insurance 
on his own life. 

“Almost all the information necessary 
for a carefully prepared and well thought 
out presentation is already at our dis- 


posal, so that practically no additional 
time would be needed in order to qual- 
ify the children as prospects. The very 
best of these high-grade prospects are 
the children of policyholders who are 
no longer insurable because of occupa- 
tion or impairment, or the children of 
men who in recent years have become 
sub-standard risks. 

“Having secured our list of prospects, 
how are we going to make our presenta- 
tion so that we have the greatest pos- 
sible chance of success? We have found 
from experience that there is one big 
‘don’t’ that must not be overlooked. It 
is. my Own belief that very little life in- 
surance would be sold on the lives of 
husbands and fathers if the thought of 
death did not arise somewhere in the 
presentation. ... 

Juvenile Market Growth 

“While we should not present this 
idea of death crudely, we must some- 
how make our prospect realize that his 
death will cause tremendous financial 
loss to his family and that the only way 
they can be compensated is through the 
medium of life insurance. However, 
when we are talking to a prospect about 
his child, we must not give him the 
slightest idea that we are thinking of 
any benefit to be derived from the in- 
surance at the death of the child. Our 
whole presentation must be based upon 
the living benefits to the child... . 

“The placing of life insurance on thie 
child is not only an end in itself but a 
means to an end because we have found 
that in more than half our juvenile cases 
we have been successful in placing more 
insurance on the father. One of our 
agents has written fifteen cases on chil- 
dren since January 1 and in every case 
additional insurance was delivered on 
the father’s life. 

“Is it a real market? You bet it is 
Another agent has placed well over 
$100,000 of such insurance this year. An 
other’s record shows a premium result 
of $127 per interview and commissions 
of over $50 per interview. Six years 
ago only about $30,000,000 of insurance 
on juvenile form was placed while today 
it is being written at a rate in excess 
of $500,000,000 a year.” 


Point Client’s Problem in Selling 


Business Insurance, Evans Explains 


“How to Get Big Business from Small 
Business Cases” was discussed by John 
H. Evans, Home Life of New York, at 
the sales congress of Life Underwriters 
of the City of New York, Inc. He nar- 
rowed his field to the problem of stock 


purchase found in the average small 
business. 
After assuring his hearers that in 


order to sell in this field one does 
have to be an amalgam of banker, law 
yer and accountant, he outlined the sp: 
cific things an underwriter must know 
about the average stock purchase 
partnership plan. 

“You must have a general knowlede’ 
of the complications that can arise 
death occurs. You should know how 
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heneficiaries should be arranged. You 

hould know who should pay the pre- 

niums. You should know the provisions 
mtained in an agreement to buy and 
ell. 

“If you do not already know these 

mnparatively simple facts,” Mr. Evans 

tinued, “a couple of hours spent with 
our manager or general agent, your 
mmpany material, or one of the recog- 
ized books on the subject will give 
ou most of what you need to know. 
.fter all, you’re not going to draw the 
ereement—that’s up to their lawyer.” 
A Concrete Case 

In presenting his method vividly, Mr. 

vans cited an actual case within his 

cent experience revolving about a man 
his middle thirties, president of a 
nall manufacturing concern doing war 
vork. To illustrate just how this man 
vas led during the interview to reveal 
is problem in significant detail, to be- 
come disturbed about it and to see that 
‘he underwriter at his elbow could solve 

: for him, Mr. Evans had Roy Forshay 
ind Stanley Bevins, both of Home Life’s 
planning division, simulate the actual 
dialogue that took place with the pros- 
pect. 

“You have noted that all through this 
interview,’ Mr. Evans explained, “the 
disturbing things that might happen if 
either the client or his business associate 


should die were brought out. Each of 
the questions was asked for a definite 
purpose. It is quite obvious as to why 
we would want to know how the stock 
ownership is distributed. We also want 
to know whether Mr. Smith is married 
and has children, and the ages of those 
children, so we can talk about what 
might happen to the stock if it gets into 
the hands of his wife or minor children. 

“We want to know whether any divi- 
dends are being paid on this stock in 
order to bring out the difficulties that 
might arise if the deceased business 
associate’s wife or family should come 
around looking for some income on their 
investment. Also to show that the stock 
is not worth much in the hands of our 
client’s family if it does not pay any 
dividends.” 

After pointing out other significant 
facts evoked by the incisive questioning 
of the interviewer, Mr. Evans explained 
that the sale will depend “on how hard 
we have fixed the problem, and how 
badly the prospect wants to solve it. 
After all isn’t that exactly the same 
sales process that we go through in 
selling personal insurance ?” 

“Let’s stop hiding our lights under 
bushels,” -he concluded, “and make up 
our minds to take advantage of the 
opportunities for business insurance 
sales in 1943,” 


Krueger Speaks on Term Conversion; 
Borchardt and Mayer Demonstrate 


Harry Krueger, CLU, assistant to the 
eeneral agent, Rudolph Recht Agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, New 
York, in his address on “Term Conver- 
sion” at the sales congress of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters of the City 
of New York, Inc. meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on Thursday of this week, 
was assisted in his presentation by two 
of his associates in the agency: Stanley 
A. Borchardt and Monroe J. Mayer, 
special agents. 

Twice in the course of the address 
Mr. Krueger paused and with Mr. Bor- 
chardt as the prospect and Mr. Mayer 
as the agent, the two latter staged 
demonstrations to illustrate the points 
Mr. Krueger had made. 

Mr. Krueger said in the beginning 
that for the sake of the record it should 
he observed that there are certain tem- 
porary needs for protection which logic- 
ally call for Term insurance and in 
which there should be no thought of 
conversion. However, in treating his 
subject, he contemplated that the Term 
policy was to be converted. 


Ground Work for Conversion 


_ “Immediately after the sale of term 
insurance is made,” he said, “the ground- 
work should be laid for its conversion. 
rhe client should be reminded of the 
temporary nature of the coverage and 
the desirability of changing it at the 
earliest possible time to permanent in- 
urance. After all, the Term insurance 
should never be oversold or the sugges- 
ion of conversion will be inconsistent. 
Here we must tread the delicate wire of 
justifying the present purchase of Term 
nsurance while decrying its inadequacy 
‘s complete coverage.” 

rhe agent should keep a special Term 
surance file, he said, and he should 
eview it to eliminate the possibility of 
eglecting to convert at propitious 
imes, 

“At the appropriate follow-up times,” 
e said, “obviously advance preparation 
nust. be made.” For this purpose, he 
‘\dvised a form for use as a basis for 
€ conversion interview. Mr. Krueger 
xplained the form he uses showing the 
sts and the advantages of conversion 
ithout delay. 

At this point, Messrs. Borchardt and 
‘ayer took over and presented their 
version interview, in which the pros- 
‘ect was converted to conversion on a 
iraight sales talk on the advantages of 


ermanent insurance and the money 


saved on immediate conversion instead 
of postponing it to a later date. 
Family Maintenance Policy 

Then Mr. Krueger went into the sec- 
ond section of his talk, saying that too 
often when that type of family main- 

tenance policy is sold which has Term 
running from the date of death rather 
than the date of policy the assured does 
not fully understand that the contract 
is divided into two distinct parts ac- 
tuarially and that one part is Term in- 
surance with all the weaknesses of Term 
and just as susceptible to conversion 
with all the advantages attendant there- 
on. On this point, he said: 

“Tt is always advisable when a family 
income contract is delivered to remind 
the insured that part of the insurance 
is temporary insurance, well suited to 
the job of providing pure protection for 
the family for a low outlay, but that it 
builds up no cash and retirement values, 
and that conversion to permanent insur- 
ance as soon as possible is very desir- 
able. If the sale of family income in- 
stead of all permanent insurance was 
made not so much because the insured 
couldn’t afford Term as because his 
sights couldn’t be raised sufficiently to 
see the desirability of paying the pre- 
mium for the permanent insurance, the 
delivery interview after the premium 
has been paid is a fine time to talk 
about the Term portion of the contract. 
The tension is all off. The man has been 
converted from a prospect to a client, 
and everybody is happy. 

“At such a time it is frequently pos- 
sible to convert the Term to permanent 
insurance at once. In this relaxed at- 
mosphere conversation is easy. The 
family income premium has been paid 
and again we need speak only of the 
excess premium. While, of course, you 
must exercise judgment as to whether 
or not to attempt conversion at that 
time, never fail to lay the ground work 
for eventual conversion—and remember 
that failure to convert is more often 
due to timidity on the part of the agent 
to broach the subject than to the in- 
sured’s inability to spend the differ- 
ence.” 

Messrs. Borchardt and Mayer then 
put on a demonstration of converting a 
family income policy into permanent in- 
surance and Mr. Krueger said in conclu- 
sion: 

; Without War Clause 
“If you are associated with a com- 


(Continued on ‘Page 26) 





























NEW ADVERTISING PLAN 


The purprore of this new advertising plan is to 


tie together three phases of advertising which 
can help the agent toward increased produc- 
tion. 


The plan enables Connecticut Mutual agents 


simply, inexpensively and with lack of burden- 
some detail to put into action the ANSWERS 
to such questions as: 
1. How can I pump new blood into my file? 
2. How can I save time and travel? 


B, How can I keep my prospects from cool- 
ing off? 

4. What is the best way to use advertising 
literature to my very real advantage? 


5. How can I use advertising and the tele- 
phone to line up appointment:? 


‘*Designed to i.elp the Salesman Sell” 


The Connectioul- Ylutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Frantford. 
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END OF A DRAMATIC CAREER 
The late Alfred Tyrrill, who for years 
had been chief adjuster of the National 
Surety, gave the appearance to observ- 
ers of being a mild-mannered, amiable 
man who was leading a conscientious, 
hard-working routine life in which ele- 
ments of drama were missing, but he 
had crowded more drama into his life 
than most persons. Some of the ex- 
periences he had demonstrated posses- 
sion of unusual qualities of courage and 
fearlessness. No one could meet him 
without instantly being convinced of his 
as a result, word had 
underworld that he 
whom absolute trust 
3ecause of that repu- 


integrity, and, 
through the 
person in 


gone 

was a 
could be placed. 
tation he was at one stage of his career 
the recipient of mysterious messages in 
which he was told that if he would ap- 
that stolen 
restored to their 


lonely 
would be 


pear at some spot 
property 
owners through his medium. 

episodes was 
an appear- 
West- 
where he would receive 
which had 


Most exciting of such 
was asked to make 


road in 


when he 
ance at midnight on a 
chester County 
bonds of considerable value 
stolen. He kept the 


met one of the underworld and got cus- 


been rendezvous, 
tody of the bonds. 

\n interesting phase of Mr. Tyrrill’s 
that the financial 
and business world had unqualified faith 


career was the fact 


and confidence in him and there was no 


feeling in those circles that he or his 


company was a party to any collusion 


by which there could be established a 


market for stolen securities or jewels. 


THE LATE Ff. P: 
John 
\merican finance and industry, 


MORGAN 


Pierpont Morgan, leader of 


who died 
last week, was naturally for years sought 
insurance to be a 


after by companies 


their boards of directors. 


Throughout the 


meniber. of 
world of industry and 
business probably hundreds of corpora- 
tions tried to get the financier to serve 
on their boards, but he was reluctant to 
do s¢ 
held 
five were in publicly owned corporations. 

At the 


surance 


and in his most active period he 


only eleven directorates of which 


time of his death the only in- 
board tie-up he had was chair- 
man of one and member of 
Both those 
outgrowths of the 


company 
the board of another. cor- 
porations were the 
great interest his family had and has in 
the Episcopal Church. He was chairman 
of the Church Properties Fire Insurance 


Corporation, whose stock is owned by 
the Church Pension Fund and which in- 


sures the parish churches, mission 
churches, chapels, rectories, parish 
houses and all other property owned 


by the organizations of the Episcopal 
Church or  oganizations connected 
therewith; and he was a member of 
the board of the Church Life Insurance 
Corporation, which insures Episcopal 
ministers. Mr. Morgan never missed a 
meeting of the boards of the Church 
companies if he were in New York City 
at the time they were held. 

For many years Mr. Morgan was a 
director of the Aetna (Fire) and at- 
tended some of the board meetings of 
that company in Hartford. His interest 
in the Aetna was deep and sentimental. 
In serving the Aetna directorship he 


carried on a family tradition of more 


than 100 years duration. One of the 
elder Morgans was a founder of the 
Aetna. 


His death recalls how closely his fam- 
ily was affiliated with the history of 
Hartford. His father, J. P. Morgan, 
was born there in 1837, son of Junius 
Spencer and Juliet (Pierpont) Morgan. 
Junius became a partner in the London 
banking firm of Peabody & Co. and he 
established his son, J. P., as an inde- 
pendent banker in New York to repre- 
sent the London firm. The Hartford 
Courant said Sunday: 

That was the beginning of the House 
of Morgan. On the death of John Pier- 
pont Morgan, Sr., in 1913, the control 
of the house passed to the son who 
then dropped the “Jr.” from his name. 

The Morgan plot in Cedar Hill Ceme- 
tery attests the connections of the fam- 
ily with Hartford as does the Morgan 
Memorial in which the late financier 
took a continuing interest. 





MOUNTAIN WITH WAR OFFICE 


General Manager of Eagle Star Is a 
Lieutenant Colonel; Hugh Macnabb 
Living on Isle of Arran 
March 1.—Brian Mountain, 
general manager, Eagle Star, is a lieu- 
tenant stationed at the British 
War Department. His father, the vet- 
eran managing director of the company, 
Sir Edward Mountain, now lives at 
Esher, not far from the evacuated Brit- 
ish Eagle offices at Cobham in Surrey, 
but comes to the head office at 1 Thread- 
needle Street about once a week. Hugh 
Macnabb, former foreign fire manager, 
who retired some time ago but is still 
on the board, lives at his ancestral home 
on the Isle of Arran, off the northeast 

coast of Scotland. 


London, 


colonel 








JOSEPH H. REESE 


Joseph H. Reese, general agent of 
Penn Mutual Life’s home office agency, 
has been appointed director of civilian 
procurement for the Philadelphia Air 
Defense Wing, First Fighter Command. 
Notice of the appointment came simul- 
taneously with the opening of an all-out 
recruiting campaign to enlist 1,000 vol- 
unteers in the Army’s Auxiliary Air- 
craft Warning Service. Removal of the 
WAACS made it necessary for civilian 
volunteers to take over the work. Mr. 
Reese has been associated with the Vol- 
unteer Procurement program for a year. 
He has made more than 500 speeches in 
the interest of civic affairs within two 
years. 

x * * 

Harold S. Poole, Jr., Syracuse, N. Y., 
special agent, Hartford Fire, is author 
of an article “Three Dimensional Cover- 
age,” which appears in current number 
of The Hartford Agent. It covers avia- 
tion insurance. 

* * x 

Major J. B. Lamenzo, ——— with 
the home office, Hartford A. & I. lia- 
bility department, is now with the U. S. 
Public Health Service and is assigned 
to the Connecticut department of health, 
division of industrial hygiene. 

* * * 

George H. Harris, public relations of- 
ficer of the Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada, addressed a large meeting of 
the Baltimore Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at the organization’s monthly 
luncheon meeting at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel. 


x * x 
E. A. Roberts, who has resigned as 


vice president and general counsel of the, 


Minnesota Mutual Life to take the pres- 
idency of the Fidelity Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia, will be given a farewell 
party by officers and employes of the 
Minnesota Mutual at the St. Paul Ath- 
letic Club, March 23. His resignation 
with the Minnesota company is effective 
March 31. 
x * x 
Aubrey L. Owen, Virginia special 
agent for the Alliance and Philadelphia 
Fire and Marine, has joined the Society 
of the Sons of Colonial Wars. He was 
already a member of the Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution. 
“ 2 ¥ 


Arthur D. Reeve, Jr., who has been 
conducting the Newark, N. J., insurance 
agency of Arthur D. Reeve, Inc., since 
the death of his father, has enlisted in 
the Signal Corps Reserve and will soon 
enter active service. His mother will 
carry on the agency during his absence. 





FRED J. COX 
Fred J. Cox of Perth Amboy, N. J., 


recently appointed chairman of pubic 
relations committee of New Jersey As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, is one 
of the most successful agents in the 
state. He is president of Boynton Bros., 
representing many important companies. 
He served two terms as president of 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents after having been chairman of 
its executive committee. He held sim- 
ilar positions with the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Perth Am- 
boy is the home of David Willentz, New 
Jersey’s Attorney General, and Senator 
John E. Toolan. 
a er: 
Sidney R. Kennedy, president of the 
Buffalo Insurance Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
visited Pacific Coast department, agen- 
cies of the company and was in Los 
Angeles last week. 


H. N. MORIN 
Henri N. Morin, former Insuranc: 
Commissioner of Rhode Island, has 


severed his relations as consultant fol 
the Department. of Justice in its anti 
trust action against fire insurance com 
panies, and, in a few days expects t 
receive his passport and visas which wil 
permit him to resume his interrupted 
journey to Latin-America. “Once there 
[ will enter upon my official duties 11 
the fostering of international insurancé 
affairs,” he said to The Eastern Under 
writer this .week. 
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A Chart Which Interests Marine 
Insurance Men and Shippers 

Edward R. Hughes & Co., Inc, a 
brokerage firm at 64 Water Street, New 
York, which specializes in South Ameri- 
can marine and hull insurance business, 
has sent an interesting document to 1,000 
of the leading steamship lines and cor- 
porations in America. It is a chrono- 
logical chart of events concerning insur- 
ance, time charter rates and government- 
al regulations affecting principally Amer- 
ican hulls, crews and cargoes. 

Edward R. Hughes some years ago 
persuaded the officers of W. R. Grace 
& Co. to form an insurance agency 
which would handle the Grace insurance 
affairs in foreign countries. Upon the 
retirement of Mr. Hughes, J. P. Grace, 
Ir, and an associate, A. J. Smits, re- 
viewed the insurance picture and decided 
to enlarge the brokerage activities to 
handle marine insurance and other in- 
surance business of any steamship cofh- 
pany or similar business outlets. It has 
reinsurance connections and is active in 
developing the American market for 
South American business. Officers of 
Edward R. Hughes & Co., Inc., are J. P. 
Grace, Jr., president; A. J. Smits, R. G. 
Hollister and G. A. Carlock, vice-presi- 
dents. 

The chart of events above-mentioned 
follows : 

December, 1941 
8th—Maritime Commission requests 
that data on ship movements, positions, 
cargoes, etc., be withheld from publica- 
tion. 

12th—French crews removed from ves- 
sels in U. S. Ports. 

U. S. Govefnment announces plan to 
indemnify U. S. Citizens for war damage 
up to $100,000,000, through creation of 
War Insurance Corporation. 

U. S. Commercial and Lloyd’s under- 
writers announce cessation of underwrit- 
ing land war risks in the U. S. Effective 
uidnight, December 11. 

15th—Percy Chubb II appointed Mari- 
ime Commission Insurance Adviser. 

16th—U. S. seizes Normandie. 
19th—Marine industry employer/em- 
loye groups sign agreement regarding 
trikes, lockouts, war bonuses and insur- 
nce, etc. 

24th—Maritime Commission makes it 
uandatory to insure crews of U.S. Flag 
essels against loss of life due to war 
erils. Prescribes limit of $5,000 for 
ach crew member retroactive to De- 
ember 7, This replaces previously ex- 
‘ting agreements between employers / 
mployes. 
30th—Navy and War 
laritime Commission authorized by 
‘resident Roosevelt to act under the 
owers prescribed by the War Powers 
\ct of December 18, 1941. 

First Liberty ship completes satisfac- 
ry trial run. 

January, 1942 
lst—Maritime Commission indicates 
hey are prepared to underwrite war risk 


Departments, 




















insurance for vessels and crews under 
the $40,000,000 revolving fund created in 
June, 1940. Wartime Insurance Commit- 
tee formed. 

4th—Maritime Commission announces 
new scale maximum time charter rates 
for U. S. and foreign flag cargo/tanker 
vessels, effective January 20, which pro- 
vide basic rates per deadweight ton per 
month of $3.25 (10,000 d.w.t. or over) 
and $3.35 (9,000-9,999 d.w.t.) to $6.05 
(1,000-1,499 d.w.t.) 10 cents per d.w.t. 
additional speed bonus for each knot 
over ten up to fourteen; 5 cents for each 
half knot over fourteen, and other mis- 
cellaneous adjustments. 

Note: These rates were replaced on 
May 16 by a new scale retroactive Jan- 
uary 20. 

6th—President Roosevelt calls for con- 
struction of 8,000,000 d.w.t. of merchant 
shipping in 1942, 10,000,000 d.w.t. for 
1943. 

14th—Senate considers measure for bil- 
lion dollar fund to underwrite land war 
risk insurance. 

Tanker Norness 
Montauk Point. 

15th—Maritime Commission in con- 
junction with accelerated new shipping 
construction announces plans to train 
3,000 licensed officers within two years. 

17th—Due to increased deadweight 
tonnage of shipbuilding program Mari- 
time Commission announces negotiations 
for merchant ships estimated to cost 
$958,000,000. Over 1900 vessels to be 
built in two years. 

22nd—Maritime War Emergency Board 
establishes scale for loss of personal ef- 
fects to crew members U. S. Flag ves- 
sels retroactive to December 7, 1941. 


sunk 150 miles off 


Reimbursement Basis 
Where Where Values 
No Value Exceed Basic 
Established Reimbursement 
Licensed Officer....... $300 $500 
Unlicensed Crew: 


If earning $120 or 

more per month... 250 350 
If earning less than 

$120 per month... 150 250 


25th—Maritime Commission quotes 
war risk rates on U. S. Flag vessels for 
voyages to Caribbean and north coast 
of South American ports. 

27th—U. S. and Great Britain an- 
nounce the establishment of a combined 
pool of shipping resources, each nation 
to continue direction of their respective 
merchant fleets. 

February, 1942 


lst—Maritime Commission and Com- 
mercial underwriters stabilize war risk 
insurance rates on merchant vessels by 
quoting on monthly instead of daily 
basis. Rates on voyages confined to the 
Western Hemisphere may be bound for 
sixty days. ' 

4th—Eight French merchant vessels in 
American ports requisitioned by the Mar- 
itime Commission on bareboat charter 
basis. 

5th—Department of Commerce report 
reveals that the Spanish merchant ma- 
rine consists of 770 vessels aggregating 
872,000 tons. 

8th—Maritime Commission announces 


the adoption of a new valuation basis 
for war risk purposes on U. S. merchant 
ships and vessels owned by American 
citizens, effective January 22. Values to 
be: Vessels completed prior to 1929, 
freighters/tankers $100 max., $50 min. per 
d.w.t.; passenger $150 max., $75 min. per 
gross ton; vessels completed in 1929 or 
subsequent years at acquisition cost if 
under construction differential, without 
subsidy—at construction cost. If higher 
values than these were in force for ma- 
rine insurance during the year ending 
September 1, 1939, or if a bona fide mort- 
gage of 80% existed, the M. C. could, at 
their discretion, permit additional insur- 
ance of 25% of basic valuation subject to 
$75 per d.w.t. minimum on freighters/ 
tankers and $120 per gross ton for pass- 
enger vessels. 

Note: This valuation basis was changed 
May 16. 

9th—The U. S. S. Lafayette, formerly 
French liner Normandie, catches fire and 
capsizes at New York pier. 

War Shipping Administration estab- 
lished. Admiral Emory S. Land, ad- 
ministrator. All U. S. Flag vessels and 
vessels owned by U. S. citizens to be 
controlled by the new agency, excluding 
Army/Navy vessels, ships engaged in 
coastwise, intercoastal and inland trans- 
portation under the ODT. 

10th—WSA approves American Syndi- 
cate hull rates except on seven routes 
for which they quote their own. 

13th—U. S. export licenses to replace 
British Navicerts effective April 1. 

18th—WSA announces that it is pre- 
pared to quote war risk rates on car- 
goes carried by U. S. Flag vessels ef- 
fective March 1. Insurance will be pro- 
vided when in the interest of the war 
effort or domestic economy of the U. S. 

23rd—First cargo war risk rates quot- 
ed by WSA covers U. S. Atlantic to 
Egypt, India, W. Africa and U. S. Pa- 
cific to Hawaii, Alaska as well as U. S. 
coastwise voyages. 

28th—Vessels over 1,000 gross tons op- 
erating in foreign and intercoastal trade 
permitted to paint out name and hailing 
port. 


March, 1942 


3rd—Rear Admiral Vickery announces 
vessel a day being delivered under ac- 
celerated building program. 

British Ministry of War Transport 
and WSA announce steamship lines op- 
erating to S. Africa, the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf must submit export book- 
ings to Office of Supervision of Cargo 
Clearances. 

5th—President Roosevelt signs bill 
providing for the appropriation of $3,- 
850,000,000 which the Maritime Commis- 
sion will use in construction of 1,476 
merchant ships totaling over sixteen mil- 
lion deadweight tons. 

1l1th—WSA announces that unlimited 
transshipment insurance is available to 
cargoes insured under WSA policies. 
Cost of additional insurance is from 1% 
to 2% and will protect assured against 
extra premiums due to detention at 
transshiping ports or discharge short of 
destination. 

23rd—American Marine Syndicate an- 
nounces that effective March 31 war risk 
acceptances on any one vessel will be 
reduced from $1,500,000 to $750,000. 

26th—Passenger vessels bareboat char- 
ters made uniform by WSA. 

War risk insurance on hulls and crews 
insured on time basis by the WSA can 
be suspended, upon application, for time 
held in port at the request of the U. S. 
Navy to complete degaussing or arming. 

28th—President Roosevelt signs bil- 
lion dollar War Damage Corporation 
sill. Insurance companies propose to 
service the insurance. 

Navy Department orders degaussing of 
seagoing vessels of 2,000 gross tons or 
over. 

3lst—Coast Guard announces that ves- 
sels of more than 100 feet in length 
which do not comply with regulations 


regarding darkening of ship, use of 
radio, voyage routing, etc. will lose 
General License No. 1 which permits 


them to depart from or enter into U. S. 


territorial waters without requiring a 
special license for such movements. 

Navy Department waives compliance 
with navigation and inspections laws for 
vessels in which the Navy or War De- 
partments have an interest. 

April, 1942 

lst—Bill to empower the WSA to ex- 
tend war risk insurance to foreign flag 
vessels, cargoes and personnel where 
such are engaged in the war effort of 
the U. S. reported in Senate. 

6th—Supreme Court by 5 to 4 decision 
holds that strikes by seamen while on 
board vessels in U. S. navigable waters 
constitutes mutiny. 

11th—Bland bill authorizing the WSA 
to extend insurance facilities to foreign 
hulls, cargoes and personnel signed by 
President Roosevelt. 

15th—Sub-committee of House Naval 
Affairs recommends placing of U. S. 
Flag vessels and personnel under Navy 
jurisdiction, 

18th—WSA requisitions all dry cargo 
vessels and ocean going tankers not pre- 
viously taken over by the Government. 
Present operators to continue as agents. 

2lst—Collect freight insurance made 
available to vessel owners by WSA. 

May, 1942 

11th—Selective Service officials advise 
agencies that men on ships or engaged 
in ship construction should be deferred. 

16th—WSA announces new time char- 
ter rates which provide the following 


rates per d.w.t. (effective January 20, 
1942): 
Per D.W.T. Per Mo. 
Sailings Sailings 
Prior to After 
5/16/42 5/16/42 
10,000 D.W.T. and up...... $3.75 $4.00 
Siew OO Mer eececiécwscaan 3.90 4.15 
eC ag "ae 4.10 4.35 
FAs Oh FG hace <uceceaas 4.35 4.60 
Ce Oh GS cise ccéuccess 4.65 4.90 
A ae |. er eee 5.00 5.25 
fg. re 5.40 5.65 
Bi 1 eee 5.60 5.85 
po OE SS Serre rr 5.85 6.10 
yx OE 1. . ee ree 6.15 6.40 
ya ES . . ere errr re 6.50 6.75 
RO eS Serer 6.90 7.15 
Eee Be aécccwceceuas 7.35 7.60 


No vessel to receive more aggregate 
charter hire (including adjustments) than 
a vessel of the same kind in the next 
higher class. 

Vessels with speeds in excess of 10% 
knots 10 cents per d.w.t. per month ad- 
ditional for each knot or major fraction 
thereof. 

Vessels having an excess of 6,000 cu. 
ft. cargo refrigeration 2 cents per cu. ft. 
per month additional for such excess. 





Basic valuations for insurance revised. 
New basic valuation $65 per d.w.t. 

Vessels with speeds in excess of 8% 
knots allowed an additional $5 per d.w.t. 
for each knot or fraction thereof. 

Vessels with more than 6,000 cu. ft. 
cargo refrigeration allowed $1.25 per 
cu. ft. of excess. 

Time charter rates and insurance val- 
uations apply to all vessels time char- 
tered by the WSA except: Vessels hav- 
ing refrigeration capacity in excess of 
50% of total capacity; combination pass./ 
frt. vessels; car ferries; sea trains; ves- 
sels not having A-1 classification; ves- 
sels of less than 8 knots; vessels of less 
than 1,000 d.w.t.; tankers (T. C. rates 
only); vessels designated by WSA;; ves- 
sels constructed since January 1, 1935 
(for insurance values only); vessels con- 
structed since January 1, 1937 (for T. C. 
rates only). 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 
* * * 


Some N. J. Department Men Now 
in Service 

Three former representatives of the 
actuarial bureau of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Insurance and Banking are 
now in the armed services. A. Maxwell 
Kunis is an ensign in the Navy; Joseph 
J. Danley is also in the Navy, and Mario 
L. Chisti is in the Army. 

Mr. Danley is one of the best amateur 
photographers in the United States and 
has had several public exhibits of his 
pictures. 
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North America Names 
New Vice Presidents 


LUCAS, SMITH, JR. AND BIDDLE 
Roberts Becomes Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent; Farnum Is Marine Secre- 
tary, Succeeding Lucas 
Three new vice presidents were named 
and a new office of assistant vice presi- 
dent was created at the annual meeting 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America on Wednesday. Named as vice 
presidents were G. Brinton Lucas, for- 
merly marine secretary, and Bradford 
Smith, Jr. former fire secretary. [d- 





Phillips Studio 
G. BRINTON LUCAS 


ward M. Biddle, for many years general 
counsel, was made vice president and 
general counsel. 
~ The new office of assistant vice presi- 
dent of the North America was filled 
by the election of Calvin S. Roberts, 
who also is assistant vice president of 
the Indemnity Insurance Company ot 
North America. 

Henry W. Farnum, assistant secretary 
in the marine department, was made 
marine secretary to succeed Mr. Lucas. 
His father held the same office during 
the presidency of Benjamin Rush. 


The following were re-elected; Ben- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





BRADFORD SMITH, JR. 


jamin Rush, chairman of the board; 
John O. Platt, vice chairman; John A. 
Diemand, president ; T. Leaming Smith 
and Ludwig C. Lewis, vice presidents; 
J. Kenton Eisenbrey, secretary-treasurer. 
Careers of Officers 

Mr. Lucas has been associated with 
the North America for thirty-four years. 
He started in the cotton department in 
the head office and later went to Texas, 
returning to Philadelphia in 1915. In 

(Continued on Page 27) 


NAIA on Objects Of 
Public Relations Plan 

CAMPAIGN FOR FUNDS TO START 

Aim Is to Have Good Opinion of the 


Public, Business Leaders, Legislators, 
Government Officials 





The National Association of Insurance 
\vents, through a subcommittee on pub- 
lic relations, this week announced the 
broad general objectives of its public 
campaign and settled details 
fund for that purpose. 
As a result of this week’s meeting, mini- 
mum quotas were established for each 
these will be submitted to 
the various state associations within the 
next two weeks. The campaign starts 
Blanks for individual sub- 
scriptions will be available. The associa- 
tion will supply material to all the states 
to assist them in gaining their quotas, 
aid subscriptions and give the various 
state bodies a concept of the NAIA 
public relations program. Within the 
next two weeks, pamphlets carrying the 
objectives of the program will be avail- 
able to the state associations. 

Those attending this week’s meeting 
in New York were President David A. 
North, New Haven, Conn.; Hunter 
Brown, Pensacola, Fla.; W. Ray Thom- 
as, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Guy T. Warfield, 
Jr., Baltimore, Md.; Secretary Judge B. 
Miller, Assistant Secretary George DuR. 


relations 


for raising a 
and 


state, 


mmnediately, 


Fairleigh, and Counsel Walter H. Ben- 
nett. 

The statement of the NATA 
relations policy follows in part: 

Public Relations Purpose 

“The public relations purpose of the 
National Association is to seek on be- 
half of its members and all insurance 
producers the positive advantages and 
the security of public understanding and 
respect. The program aims to serve the 
best interests of the entire insurance 
industry. 

“We recognize in this undertaking two 
responsibilities—l. to deserve public con- 
fidence, understanding and respect; and 
2. to win such public confidence, under- 
standing and respect. 

“We believe that we must be con- 
cerned to deserve, win and keep the 
good opinion of many ‘publics’ or groups 
of which the following are primary: 

“1—Our customers. 

“2—Our whole industry. 

“3—U. S. business leaders. 

“4 —Legislators—both state 
tional. 

“5 Government officials generally. 

“6—The people in our home towns. 

“7 —Ourselves, the insurance agents 
and other insurance producers of Amer- 
ica—including all of our employes. 

“We propose using all of the honest, 
normal and widely-accepted means for 
telling our story to people and groups 
of people. When what we may do or 
say is news, we shall see that it reaches 
all the news outlets of the country. 
When what we or others do has an 
important bearing on the nation’s busi- 
ness or on the lives of our fellow men, 
we shall call the facts to the attention 
of U. S. editors so that discussion may 
follow. When what others may do has 
an important bearing on our customers, 
our industry, on us and on the Amer- 
ican people, we shall act promptly to 
get the facts before legislators, govern- 
ment officials, our customers, or whom- 
soever may be concerned, and take our 
case just as promptly to the American 
people.” 


public 


and na- 





any other form of endeavor. 


1600 Arch Street 





WORKING DOLLARS 
NEED 
PROTECTION 


People are coming to think of insurance as essential. That’s 
true... and it’s just as true of the working dollar as of working 
machinery, buildings and material. 


With that thought in mind, Alliance Agents all over the 
country are planning their selling to reach Mercantile and Finan- 
cial Institutions this month. The nation is protection-conscious. It 
knows that business and finance need protection just as much as 


_ Naturally, Alliance offers special advantages in this field . . . 
just as it does in dozens of others. And, Alliance Agents are mak- 
ing the opportunity to better serve their financial clients. 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Service Offices located in principal cities 


Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities 
for Agents and Brokers 


Philadelphia 








North America Shows 
Huge Gain in Premiums 


NET WAS — $50,011,544 IN 1942 





Policyholders’ Surplus of $75,643,419 R-- 
ported; Fire Premiums Rose 21°; 


Earned Loss Ratio Rises 





Total net premium income of the In- 
surance Company of North America was 
$50,011,544 in 1942, an increase of $16,- 
918,398 over 1941, according to the com- 
pany’s report submitted Tuesday at the 
annual meeting of stockholders in the 
head office in Philadelphia. This total 
combines $26,985,195 in marine premiums 
and $23,026,349 in fire premiums. 

Premium income on ocean marine in- 
surance last year reached an all-time 
high in the company’s 150 years in busi- 
ness. Of a total of $20,852,000 in pre- 
miums written, some $17,788,000 repre- 
sented war risk premiums; $3,064,000 was 
ocean marine business apart from war 
risks. Inland marine premiums, includ- 
ing aircraft, totalled $6,133,017, an in- 
crease of $1,383,000 over 1941. 


Assets Up $7,600,000 


Assets of the North America increased 
from $116,796,307 to $124,441,223. With 
a capital of $12,000,000 and surplus that 
increased last year from $61,656,834 to 
$63,643,419, the North America has a 
policyholders’ surplus of $75,643,419, rep- 
resenting $2.70 for every collar of un 
earned premium. Reserve for unpaid 
losses increased from $9,466,143 in 1941 
to $13,828,561 in 1942, Unearned pre- 
mium reserve increased from $25,663,255 
in 1941 to $27,990,334 in 1942, 

Losses paid on ocean marine war risks 
totalled $15,222,447, due largely to U-boat 
activities. 

North , America’s net fire premiums 
for 1942 totalled $20,399,000, an increase 
of 21.6% over 1941. Premiums earned 
were 13.7% above 1941 and totalled $17,- 
609,000 on December 31. Other insur- 
ances written by the fire department 
rose from 15.5% to 183% of the 1942 
total. 

Fire losses totalled $6,862,000, which 
was 33.8% of the net fire premiums. 
This compares with $6,270,000, or 37.5% 
in 1941. However, the ratio of losses 
incurred to premiums earned during the 
year rose from 40.4% in 1941 to 44.1% 
in 1942, reflecting a larger number of 
severe fire losses and an increase in the 
cost of each fire, due ot higher costs of 
material and labor. 


200,000 WDC Policies 


As fiduciary agent of the War Dam- 
age Corporation the North America 
wrote more than 200,000 policies, on 
which premiums amounted to more than 

North America’s 1942 investments in 
new securities concentrated largely in 
issues of the United States Government. 
Through subscriptions to war loans it 
increased its holdings of Government se- 
curities by $5,288,000. Market value of 
securities owned by the North America 
on December 31 showed an increase ot! 
$2,357,000. 





FRED KLEIN DIES AT 84 


Fred Klein, founder and retired pres- 
ident of the insurance agency of Myer 
& Klein, Inc., of Jersey City, N. J., died 
March 16 at Miami, Fla. He was & 
years old. Mr. Klein retired three years 
ago as president of the North Arlington 
(N. J.) National Bank and the Hudson 
City Mutual Building & Loan Associa- 
tion of Jersey City. Since he had re- 
tired he had lived at Allentown, Pa. 





ROBINSON MANAGER OF F.C.A.B. 


The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau has appointed Philip E. Robinson 
as branch manager of the office at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He succeeds R. C 
Lomans, who recently entered the armed 
services. Mr. Robinson is widely and 
favorably known, having served as ad- 
juster in the bureau’s Scranton offic: 
since 1930. 
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Insurance Women of Raleigh Engage 
In Variety of Defense Activities 


The Raleigh Association of Insurance 
\Women was founded when fifty-seven 
women connected with some phase of in- 
surance in that North Carolina city met 
«1 December, 1941, at the Christ Church 
Parish House and organized. Events 
leading up to the organization, together 
with some of the personalities in it, are 


old to The Eastern Underwriter by 
atherine Pittman, secretary of the as- 
sociation. She writes: 

“Mrs. Elsie H. Eee, connected with 
\Moore & Johnson, a local agency, had 
an idea that the insurance women in 
Raleigh should have an organization. As 
all pioneering movements must begin 
with a small group, so this idea was 
worked on by a few women at first. In 
the spring of 1939 Mrs. Lee called to- 
eether Mrs. Theda Hodge, Esmond 
Bradley, Mrs. Olivia Moore and Kath- 
erine Pittman. The idea of forming a 
club or organization of women working 
in insurance offices for the purpose of 
exchanging ideas and becoming better 
acquainted with all phases of insurance 
was discussed pro and con. It will never 
be known exactly what was said, but 
there was unanimous agreement. that 
there was a need for such an organiza- 
tion. There was one hindrance—the 
men. They were not then favorable to 
the idea, so no definite plans could be 
made. 

“You may be sure those women did 
not forget their idea. They still talked 
about it. In the meantime, Sherman 
Otstot, executive secretary of the North 
Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents, made some investigations. Also 
Thomas Gresham Redden of Greensboro 
gave favorable advice. In the fall of 
1941 Mr. Otstot called a meeting of rep- 
resentative insurance women in Raleigh. 
Those present at this meeting were Ella 
Mial, Mrs. Olivia Moore, Mrs. Howard 
Godwin, Rebe Shields, Esmond Bradley, 
Katherine Pittman, Ethel Lyon, Kath- 
erine (Phillips) Hooks, Mrs. Mozelle 
Shaw, Mrs. Laura Horton, Mrs. Elsie 
Lee and Mrs. Theda Hodge. At this 
time definite plans were made for an 
organizational meeting to be held in 
December. With the support of Messrs. 
Otstot and Redden and the Raleigh In- 
surance Exchange the prospects for or- 
ganization were brighter. 

“At this meeting on December 5, 1941, 
the association was organized and the 
following officers elected: 

President—Mrs. Elsie H. Lee. 

Vice President—Mrs. Laura H. Hor- 
ton. 

Secretary—Mrs. Theda G. Hodge. 

Treasurer—Miss Esmond Bradley. 

Executive Committee—Miss Ella S. 
Mial, Miss Katherine A. Parker, Mrs. 
Mozelle M. Shaw, Mrs. Ruth FE. Moran, 
Miss Katherine Pittman. 

“Thus ends chapter number one, which 
should be rightfully entitled “The Be- 
ginning,’ 

“One year old last December, the as- 
sociation paused to reffect upon the ac- 
ivities of the first year. The charter 
inembership was sixty-nine, but during 
the year there was a turnover because 
of changing jobs and leaving the city, 
and twenty-five of the charter members 
ft the organization. However, ten new 
vomen joined the ranks, making the en- 
rollment at the end of the first year 
ty-three. 


Defense Activities 


“A defense committee worked through- 
cut the year. in coordination with the 
Civilian Defense Council. A course in 
ome nursing was sponsored and a class 
1 first aid was later completed. Many 
of the women work at the ration boards 
during their spare time, while others 
elp in various phases of defense work. 
\ll the women took an enthusiastic part 


in entertaining the soldiers during 
Christmas at the Y. W. C. A. 

“The true purpose of the association 
has been kept before the membership 
by means of programs each month. 
These included speakers on different 
phases of insurance, along with skits 
and a Dr. I. Q. program—and, yes, even 





course was given on ‘Office Management 
and Routine,’ taught by Mr. Norman Mc- 
Culloch of Raleigh. The results were 
encouraging. 

“The untiring efforts of Mrs. Elsie H. 
Lee as president during the first year 
of growth kept the organization running 
smoothly. Mrs. Lee is at present vice 
president of the North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Insurance Women. 


Careers of Officers 
“The Raleigh Association of Insurance 
Women was the second association to 
be organized in North Carolina and be- 
came a charter member of the state as- 





Seated, left to right: Theda G. Hodge, first secretary; Elsie H. Lee, ‘first presi- 
dent; Laura H. Horton, vice president; Esmond Bradley, treasurer. 


Standing, left to right: Katherine Pittman, Ella S. Mial, Katherine Parker, Mrs. 


Mozelle Shaw. 


present when picture was taken. 


an old-fashioned spelling bee on insur- 
ance terms. The emphasis for the year 
was on the integration of the different 
branches of insurance and the interde- 
pendence of all departments. 

“To further emphasize the educational 


purpose of the association, a study 


Mrs. Ruth Moran, fifth member of executive committee, was not 
Grace Shuping is now president. 


sociation in May of 1942. 

“Mrs. Grace Shuping is the president 
for 1943. 

“As to the careers of the officers: 
Mrs. Elsie H. Lee is connected with 
Moore & Johnson, a prominent local 
agency, having been with the firm for 





EARNING CAPACITY 
— yours and theirs 


A timely target in March is the protection of 
Mercantile and Financial Institutions. 
have been preparing income tax filings and are cur- 
rently conscious of the vital importar.ce of safeguard- 
ing continued earning capacity. 
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The protection of their earning capacity presents 
a real opportunity for you to augment yours. You 
can look for every possible assistance from this strong, 


service-minded organization. 


Inquire. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1600 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 


Service Offices located in principal cities. 
Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities for 
Agents and Brokers 





nineteen years. Mrs. Laura H. Horton 
is secretary to the manager of the 
North Carolina Inspection and Rating 
Bureau. Mrs. Theda G. Hodge is sec- 
retary to the executive secretary of the 
North Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents. Miss Esmond Bradley is con- 
nected with the firm of W. N. H. Smith 
& Son, general agents, having been with 
the firm for a number of years. Miss 
Katherine Pittman is connected with 
the Great American Indemnity as un- 
derwriter of the Raleigh Service Office, 
having been in their employ for approx- 
imately ten years. 

“Miss Ella S. Mial was connected with 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
in Raleigh for a number of years and 
was with the bureau at the time of her 
death in November, 1942. Miss Kath- 
erine Parker is connected with the 
North Carolina Cotton Insurance Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Mozelle Shaw is employed 
by Bagwell & Bagwell, agents, having 
been with the firm a number of years. 
Mrs. Ruth Moran was secretary of the 
North Carolina Fieldmen’s Conference.” 





FIREMEN’S REPORTS GAINS 
Assets Increased Last Year; Surplus 
Also Up; 1942 Figures of Other Fire 

Companies in Group 

The Firemen’s of Newark closed 1942 
with total admitted assets of $37,873,317 
and surplus to policyholders of $15,551,- 
886. Assets increased more than $2,000,- 
000 last year and surplus was up about 
$100,000. The company has a reserve 
for unearned premiums of $17,079,440, 
compared with $15,787,019 at the end of 
1941. Figures on other fire companies 
in the group as of December 31 last are 
as follows: 


130; policyholders’ surplus, $2,382,617; 
unearned premiums, $2,488,867. 
National-Ben Franklin: assets, $4,779,- 
104; policyholders’ surplus, $2,302,208; 
unearned premiums, $1,992,601. 
Concordia Fire: assets, $4,886,788; pol- 
icyholders’ surplus, $2,421,762: unearned 
premiums, $1,992,601. 
Milwaukee Mechanics: 
922; policyholders’ surplus, 
unearned premiums, $5,408,489. 


assets, $12,646,- 
$5,951,675 ; 


KRUGER WITH AMERICA FORE 





Appointed Special Agent in New York 
City and Brokerage Department of 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire 

Robert A. Kruger has been appointed 
special agent in the New York City and 
brokerage department of the Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire, according to announcement 
by Secretary Thomas D. Hughes in 
charge of the department. He has had 
broad experience in handling problems 
of brokers and is well known in the 
New York City fire insurance district. 
For the past ten years he has been with 
the local office of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and prior to that 
was with the Public Fire and the Crum 
& Forster companies. 

Mr. Kruger will be a valuable addition 
to the production staff of the Fidelity- 
Phenix local and brokerage departments 
which now comprises Joseph G. Sulli- 
van, manager of production and broker- 
age; W. J. Scott, local department chief 
underwriter; Inland Marine and Auto- 
mobile Department Manager George L. 
Veith and Ralph C. Schneider, Charles 
F. Kastner, Stephen D. Duffy and Her- 
man Wendt. 

The local and brokerage department 
of the Fidelity-Phenix was established 
in January, 1939, and is now entering its 
fifth year. During this time it has made 
substantial progress in the development 
of both New York City and brokerage 
business. 





NATIONAL FIRE DIVIDEND 


Directors of the National Fire of 
Hartford have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share, 
payable April 1 to stockholders of record 
March 17. 
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Hanover Fire Reports Increase In 
Premiums and Loss Ratio Last Year 


The Hanover Fire of New York has 
issued its financial statement for 1942 
showing admitted assets on December 
31 last amounting to $19,284,382. With 
capital of $4,000,000 and net surplus of 
$4,380,200 the surplus to policyholders is 
$8,380,200. The 
unearned premiums is $6,982,211 and the 
reserve for losses in process of adjust- 
ment $1,983,754. If bonds and stocks 
were valued on the basis of December 
31, 1942, market quotations the assets 
would be increased to $19,565,806 and 
the policyholders’ surplus to $8,661,624. 

In a statement on underwriting last 
year President Fred A. Hubbard says in 
part: 

“For the year 1942 the Hanover and 
Fulton combined figures (all Fulton 
business being reinsured 100% in_ the 
Hanover) were $9,452,834, which is a 
gain over 1941 of $1,411,199 or 17.55% 
While a considerable portion of this 
gain was derived from ocean war busi- 
ness, our automobile premiums declined 
$501,987 or 28.64%, and this loss in auto- 
mobile premiums was more than made 
up by the gain in fire and allied lines, 
to the extent that we showed a gain, 
exclusive of marine and automobile 


business, of $553,949 or 10.66%. 
Expenses 

“Expenses paid on a written basis 
were $3,726,264; and while this was an 
increase of $175,251 over 1941, the ex- 
pense ratio for 1942 was 39.42% as 
against 44.16% in 1941—a reduction of 
4.74%. This reduction in expense ratio 
is almost entirely accounted for by the 
increase in volume of business, of which 
a substantial proportion was ocean war 
business, which is written on a low cost 
basis. 

“On an incurred basis our loss ratio 
was 57.57% as against 45.47% in 1941, 
an increase of 12.10%. Loss adjustment 
expenses were 2.44% against 2.86% in 
1941, a decrease of 42%. On this basis 
our trade profit was $54,160 or .57%. 
Due to increase in reinsurance reserve 
of $233,888 on account of an increase in 
business, our loss ratio on an earned 
basis was 59.03%; loss adjustment ex- 
penses 2.69%—a total of 61.72%. Our 
statutory underwriting loss on an earned 
basis was $174,770 against $329,675 in 
1941. 

“While ocean war business was very 
profitable for the years 1940 and 1941, 
the year 1942, due to conditions largely 
beyond company control, produced a 
substantial loss. On a trade basis, our 
loss was $282,582. This, however, due to 
a satisfactory record in the last four 
months of the year, was a reduction of 
approximately 50% in the trade loss that 
we had in the first eight months. The 


company’s reserve for 


ACCOUNT®.NTS MEET IN N. Y. 


The Insurance Accountants held its 
monthly meeting March 16 at the Block 
Hall Luncheon Club in New York. Sub- 
jects discussed included wage stabiliza- 
tion, annual statement problems and 
problems caused by instalment payments 
of premiums on personal property floater 
business. 





BOSTON, OLD COLONY DIVS. 

Directors of the Boston Insurance Co. 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 4 
a share, payable April 1 to stockholders 
of record March 20. Directors of the 
affiliated Old Colony have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $5 a share, also 
payable April 1 to stockholders of record 
March 20. 





FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Fireman’s Fund have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 75 
April 15 to stock- 


cents a share, payable / 
holders of record April 5 


A. HUBBARD 


FRED 


results for the first two months of 1943 
have been satisfactory, and as our ocean 
war business now is confined to cargoes 
which are being written at what seem 
to be adequate rates, we expect the 
business to be profitable. Our experi- 
ence on ocean marine business (except 
war risk) and on fire and allied lines 
produced satisfactory results for the 
year. 

“Our taxes for the year 1942 were 
$269,590 or 2.85% as against $240,822 or 
3% in 1941.” 





PREMIUMS DROP IN CANADA 





Fire Premiums Drop 5.51% as Loss 
Ratio Mounts; Auto Business Off; 
Personal Property Up 

Fire insurance premiums written in 
Canada during 1942 decreased by $2,789,- 
427, or 5.51% below the amount written 
in 1941, the total for 1942 being, after 
deducting registered or licensed rein- 
surance, $47,859,492. Of this amount, 
Canadian companies wrote $12,636,295; 
sritish companies $16,137,444 and _ for- 
eign companies $19,085,753. These lat- 
ter amounts were 3.32%, 9.83% and 
3.03%, respectively, less than the corre- 
sponding amounts for 1941. | 

The losses incurred, less registered or 
licensed reinsurance, increased from 
$18,407,413 in 1941 to $20,865,972 in 1942, 
the average ratio of losses to premiums 
written being 43.60% in 1942, compared 
with 36.34% for 1941. 

The net premiums written for auto- 
mobile insurance of all classes in Can- 
ada in 1942 amounted to $19,932,502, a 
decrease from 1941 of $3,531,670 or 
15.05%. Losses incurred amounted to 
$8,554,922, or 42.92%, as compared with 
49.12% in 1941. 

Personal property insurance showed 
a substantial increase, with premiums 
written in 1942 of $3,385,286 and losses 
incurred $2,258,858 with a loss ratio 
of 66.73%. The corresponding figures 
for 1941 were $2,642,834; $1,592,365 and 


60.25% respectively. 





HOSIER WITH CRUM & FORSTER 

J. W. Hosier, Jr., special for the Atlas 
Group in Virginia for several years, has 
resigned to become special agent for the 
Crum & Forster group in that State 
under State Agent E. R. Booker. Mr. 
Booker has long been supervising Vir- 
ginia single-handed for companies in 
that group. Mr. Hosier entered upon 
his new duties March 1. 
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VITAL TO VICTORY 


It’s just good common sense that insurance protection 


for property and credit is vital to the war effort. 


It is sound reasoning, also, to specify insurance in 


strong, capital stock insurance companies like those 


in the Springfield Group. 


Dependable Since 1849 
Through Peace and War 








THE SPRINGFIELD 





GROUP 


W. B. CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 


SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ° 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








WHISKEY CEILING A PROBLEM 





Brings Up in Kentucky Question of Le- 
gality of Paying Losses at Market 
Valuation 
The question of insurance adjustment 
of whiskey losses is causing concern ji 
Kentucky, some insurance company in 
terests and adjusters arguing in favo 
of paying losses on the basis of ceilin 
prices established by the Office of Pric« 
Administration on February 3, on th 
theory that they could not legally pay 

over that figure. 

This theory, however, was exploded in 
a communication to insurance companie: 
in which Henry W. Hart, Jr., general 
counsel for OPA, held that insurancé 
companies would be absolved of any vio 
lation of ceiling prices if they pay losses 
at market prices. 

Now some company officials are argu- 
ing for ceiling and some for market 
There is a serious problem where whis- 
key is written under coinsurance and 
where, in reporting values, the owner 
must report inventory cost, or market, 
if he does not wish to invalidate his con- 
tract. 

Some companies have indicated that 
in event of a fire loss, they plan to ad- 
just losses on market, figuring back from 
the case goods price to the wholesaler, 
deducting taxes, bottling costs, etc., to 
arrive at the value of the whiskey. 

It is said that insurance companies did 
not object to writing high values and 
were accepting the business without an 
argument until the question of ceiling 
prices arose. 





Millers National Report 


The Millers National of Chicago 
showed in 1942 a gain of $115,469 in as- 
sets, after setting up increases in re- 
serves as follows: losses $47,543, com- 
missions and expenses $15,000, income 
taxes $40,000, and miscellaneous $2,057. 
The surplus shows an increase of $89,241 
consisting of a gain from underwriting 
of $34,857, gain from investments of $94,- 
383 less reserve for federal income tax 
of $40,000. The company’s assets now 
amount to $7,684,939 of which $3,245,195 
is policyholders’ surplus. 

Due principally to the loss in automo- 
bile premiums, premium writings of the 
company in 1942 decreased $288,507 to 
$4,017,536. Unearned premium reserve 
shows a decrease of $78,372 to $3,826,888. 





MUST PAY INCOME TAXES 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals has affirmed a Tax Appeals 
Board decision that five Missouri at- 
torneys must pay Federal income taxes 
on the $500,000 they received in_legal 
fees for representing the State Insur- 
ance Department in fire insurance rate 
litigation, between 1930 and 1936. The 
Court of Appeals ruling was made in 
the case of Ira H. Lohman, Jefferson 
City attorney, who received $75,000 as 
his share of the fees. It was stipulated 
that the ruling in this case should be 
binding on the other cases. The other 
attorneys and the fees they received 
are Floyd E. Jacobs, Kansas City, $79,- 
133; John T. Barker, Kansas City, 
$150,000; Glenn C. Weatherby, Kansas 
City, $104,200, and Justin B. Bowersock, 
as head of the firm of Bowersock, Fiz- 
zell & Rhodes, Kansas City, $91,667. 





NEW LABORATORIES’ LISTS 


Underwriters’ Laboratories have is- 
sued a new List of Inspected Fire Pro- 
tection Equipment and Materials. This 
175 page book includes all listings up 
to January 1, 1943, and replaces all simi- 
lar lists and supplements of earlier dates. 
The Laboratories also have issued new 
and revised electrical listings of Jan- 
uary, 1943. 


W. U. A. MEETS APRIL 20-21 


The annual meeting of the Western 
Underwriters Association will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
a and Wednesday, April 20 
anc 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE WAR 


ny the guns of our fighting men blaze on the battle fronts from 
Africa to the South Seas, fire insurance continues to play 
a vital role on the home front. 

Months before our entrance into the war, the “industry which 
protects other industries” had quietly and effectively thrown its 
inspection and engineering facilities into the task of helping to 


safeguard the industrial plants of the nation from sabotage and. 


carelessness. Losses in manpower and essential materials which 
would have been equivalent to serious military reverses have 
thus been prevented; substantial savings to taxpayers likewise 
effected. 


Further, the agents and brokers of the fire insurance industry 
are bulwarks of strength on the civilian front. Without thought 
of profit to themselves, agents, brokers and companies alike 
have shown, in handling millions of dollars of War Damage 
insurance, how an essential industry can be mobilized effectively 
to carry on a vital war function in cooperation with the government. 

Moreover, insurance in all its phases is being maintained in 
our national life, thus strengthening civilian morale on a vital 
home front and permitting greater concentration on the war 
effort. Insurance dollars are going into U. S. Treasury Victory 
Loan Bonds and the securities of war industries, thus helping 
to buy guns, planes, tanks, ships. 


Finally, we take deep pride in stating that 35% of the male 
employees of The Home Insurance Company are now with the 
armed forces. 


x & 


We submit herewith our annual statement. This year the 
figures are especially important, for they reflect a year of insur- 
ance in war time. Behind the dollars and cents lies a human 
story of even greater significance. 


President 








STATEMENT 
December 31, 1942 





ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash on Hand or in Banks and Trust 


Companies . + $ 20,215,068.12 
United States Government Bonds . 12,378,338.50 
All Other Bonds and Stocks . . . . 71,248,522.76 
First Mortgage Loans ., . ... « 383,779.32 
Real Metaste. . .- c«ececeec - SRAISS 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 daysdue. 7,666,305.78 
Reinsurance 

Recoverable on Paid Losses . . 1,076,289.00 
Other Admitted Assets. . . s « 135,861.61 


Total Admitted Assets. .,. .$116,983,481.04 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . .$ 49,707,620.00 
Reserve for Losses . . . + + 11,017,422.00 
Reserve for Taxes . . . . «© « ~ 4,0921,522.00 
Reserve for Miscell A 813,505.75 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 59,045.61 


Total Liabilities Except Capital.$ 66,119,115.36 
Capital . . . . . 15,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . . 35,864,365.68 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 50,864,365.68 
Total. . . « « « © © « .$116,983,481.04 


Note: Bonds carried at $3,447,281.00 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the require- 
ments of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. On the basis of actual Decem- 
ber 31st market values, total Admitted Assets 
would be increased to $120,423,617.78 and Sur- 
plus to Policyholders would be increased to 


$54,304,502.42. 


DIRECTORS 


Lewis L.CLarkeE WittiaMS.Gray Cwaries G. MEYER 
WitutaM L. DeBost Witrrep Kurt 
Epwin A. BayLes Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 
ROBERT GOELET HerBert P. HOWELL 
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« THE HOME * 


NEW YORK 


MARINE 





FIRE © AUTOMOBILE e 





THE HOME, THROUGH ITS AGENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Kern Pleads for Insurance Industry 


To Unite to Tell People True Facts 


In his report last week as retiring 
nres'dent oftthe New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, George F. Kern, Fuller & 
Kern, went beyond the confines of the 
orernization to appeal to the ‘nsurance 
industry as a unit to go be‘ore the gen- 
eral public and Federal and state au- 
therities and enlighten them on the true 
facts of the insurance business and its 
orevanizations. 

\s a result of the intimate knowledre 
of the exchange gained in his two years 
as its president, Mr. Kern said he finds 
himself not only sensitive to and resent 
ful of the attacks which have been made 
upon the insurance industry in recent 
months, but “puzzled by the seervne 
contusion which has followed after.” He 
asked: 

“Has our industry 
ficient and intensive 


failed to g’ve snf- 
study to the sub- 


ject matter? Has it failed to take the 
general public into its confidence. to 
impress them with the benefits which 


flow to them from the efficient adminis- 
tration of voluntary bodies organized 
to maintain codes of fair dealing in this 
great insurance business? I think it 
has. What should have been done about 
it? What to do about it now? Let us 
refer to the insurance history of our 
own state. Let’s look at the record, as 
that great New York Governor Alfred 
E. Smith used to say. Perhaps we 
might get some ideas. The record is 
loaded with them.” 
Merritt Legislative Committee 

Mr. Kern cited as an example the 
anti-compact bill introduced in the New 
York Legislature about a dozen years 
after the exchange was formed. At that 
time there was no statutory rating law 
in the state and the legislature sought 
information to determine whether or not 
such a bill should be enacted, resulting 
in the formation of the Merritt legisla- 
tive committee. 

After an exhaustive investigation in 
which three volumes of testimony were 
taken, a report was filed with the 
legislature which, said Mr. Kern, “has 
become an historic document insofar as 
it relates to the practices in the fire in- 
surance business and to the need and 
value, for the protection of the public, 
of such an association as this great New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange of ours 
and similar associations.” 

He quoted at length from that report 
and said that after reviewing it, the 
Merritt committee reported unanimous- 
ly against passage of any anti-compact 
bill but in favor of legislation per- 
mitting organization of rating bureaus, 
requiring them to file their schedules 
with the Insurance Department and for- 
bidding any discrimination in rates. To- 
day, he said, more than thirty states 
have laws permitting the maintenance 
of rating organizations for the purpose 
of establishing fair rates and providing 
for uniform rates. 

Guidance of Superintendent 

“Our New York Fire Insurance Ex- 

change has functioned equitably, not 


only rate-wise, but in the maintenance 
of a fair code of ethics for the protec- 








F. KERN 


GEORGE 


tion of the general public. Its work 
has been done with the knowledge, and 
in a number of respects with the guid- 
ance, of the Superintendent of Insurance 
of this state. During my administra- 
tion as president, we have sought the 
advice and counsel of Honorable Louis 
H. Pink, the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, on innumerable occasions, and 
have always found him to have a deep 
understanding of the work of our or- 
ganization, and to possess a keen de- 
sire to cooperate with it and to assist it 
wherever possible. 

“Knowing, as I do, that the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange has functioned 
for many years efficiently and well un- 
der our state law and regulation, that 
the State of New York has made an 
intensive study of the subject matter of 
fire insurance, that its laws are pro- 
gressive and in keeping with the times 
and needs of our industry, that our state 
regulation has proved to be efficient and 
in the interests of the general public; 
it is my conviction that a careful study 
of the present situation should lead to 
the general conclusion that Federal reg- 
ulation of our business is not only in 
conflict with states rights, but entirely 
unnecessary. 

“Being a local organization we can 
hardly play a leading role, but, we are 
a part, and not a small one, of this great 
national insurance industry, an honora- 
ble industry, an essential industry in 
any period, an industry which truly 
protects other industries and the public, 
and it is still an American privilege, | 
believe, to express one’s self. 


Public Enlightenment 


“T would like to see the entire insur- 
ance business, the brokers, the agents, 
and the companies, unite and rise, and 
go to the geenral public, go to those in 
public office in city, state, and Federal 
Government, and enlighten them as to 


BROKERS : 


Eliminate Overhead 


Long established Insurance Office 
desires to contact high-grade small 
brokerage office or producer who is 
desirous of discussing arrangement 
making possible elimination of over- 
head without loss of net income or 
identity. 


Address Box 1455 
The Eastern Underwriter 








41 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. C. 











the true facts. How can these facts be- 
come known unless we tell them? Who 
else knows our business except those 


engaged in it? It can be done. Brok- 
ers have organizations. Agents have 
organizations. So do companies. Lead- 


This business must be 


ers are needed. 
of business are 


perpetuated. Other lines 
asserting themelves. So are various 
states in the Union. The daily press 
reveals this. We should do likewise. 

“I commend for your earnest read'ng 
and consideration the article ‘Your Stake 
in Capitalism,’ by Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, which appeared in 
the February 1943 issue of Reader’s D'- 
gest. It is well worth going out of your 
wav to obtain. Speaking about it Henry 
J. Kaiser says “Here’s something Amer- 
ica needs just as much as_ ships. 

In it Mr. Johnston says ‘Do the plan- 
ning and the organizing that is worthy 
of your freedom or there will be no 
more freedom and no more business- 
men.’ 

Worth Fighting For 

‘Gentlemen, I suggest that our free- 
dom and our business is worth fighting 
for; that if be recognized that hundreds 
of thousands of men and women, lo- 
cated in or covering every square inch 
of this great land, receive their liveli- 
hood, directly or indirectly, from this 
great insurance business; that their 
united voices, efforts and_ influence, 
properly led, could undoubtedly  pre- 
serve it; that the industry act, speedily 
and vigorously, to preserve it; that our 
leaders lead.” 

By unanimous vote, it was ordered 
that the address of Mr. Kern be dupli- 
cated and sent to all companies and 
writing offices. 

After delivery of his address, Mr. 
Kern turned over the gavel to the new 
president, S. T. Skirrow, secretary of 
the Great American, whose election, 
with that of the other officers and mem- 
bers of the executive committee, was 
announced in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week. Following are the members 
of the other committees: 

New Committees 

Arbitration: i? er Manhattan 
Fire & Marine; W. A. Miner, Phoenix 
Assurance; J. E. Peace, Willard S. 
Brown & Co.; H. J. Keifer, Aetna In- 
surance Co. Rules, rates and forms: 
Je. Clark, Fireman’s Fund; G. S. Dur- 
yee, Paul Revere; A. J. Smith, Zweig, 
Smith & Co.; H. E. Frost, Hoey, Elli- 
son & Frost; S. Andrews, Andrews & 
Evans. Brokerage: J. F. Murray, Queen 
Insurance Co., and D. S. McFalls, R. B. 
McFalls & Son. 

Twenty-five year service certificates 
were presented to the following mem- 
bers of the exchange staff: 

John B. Cavanagh, Alice F. Franklin, 
Mrs. Ethel J. Frey, Herbert E. Hess, 
Spencer T. Stack, Ernest E. Weber and 
Joseph E. Whelan. 


SUBURBAN AGENTS TO MEET 

A meeting of leaders of the Suburban 
New York Association of Local Agents, 
Inc., will be held on Thursday, March 
25, at Block Hall, South William Street, 
New York City, at 12:30 noon. A. J. 
Smith, Gustave Michelsen and George 
F. Kern of the Association of Local 
Agents of the City of New York have 
been invited to attend to discuss with 
directors of the suburban association the 
problem of branch offices, as well as 
other questions of mutual interest. 
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SOLICITS 


YOUR INQUIRIES 
® 
Fire... Casualty 
Automobile... Burglary 
Inland...Jowelry 


50 East 42° St. 
Murray Hill 
2-6611 





Chicago Board Ratifies 
Agreement With Brokers 


The Chicago Board of Underwriters 
last Friday ratified changes in the by- 
laws made necessary when the agrce 
ment was reached with the brokers’ or 
ganization in the settlement of the dis 
pute which had led to filing by tlic 
brokers of anti-trust and anti-diserim 
nation suits in the Federal Court. 

Under the terms of the agrecment 
brokers are now privileged to place fire 
and marine business with any company, 
stock or mutual, that is licensed by the 
Illinois Insurance Department and to 
collect premiums on that business. Stock 
carriers are pledged not to discriminate 
between brokers who may maintain 
board memberships and those who are 
not members of the board. 


John F. Short President 
Brooklyn Fire Agents 


The Brooklyn Fire Agents’ Associa- 
tion last week elected John F. Short of 
Short & McCourt as president. Vice 
president is Samuel A. Lemma of Lem- 
ma & O’Connor; treasurer, Stanley J. 
Corsa of A. J. Corsa & Son, and secre- 
tary, John A. Meyer of Barker Agency. 

To the executive committee were 
elected the following: Albert R. Menard 
of Pendleton & Pendleton, Inc.; William 
F, Ittner_of Valentine, Ittner, Poggen- 
burg, Inc.; B. Jaffe and A. B. Sohl of 
O. Edwin Barnes, Inc. 


Michigan Agents Seek To 


Be Termed “Counselors 


Efforts will be made by the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
current legislative session to legalize use 
of the term “insurance counselor” 1}, 
property agents as well as life under- 
writers. Decision to seek such legisla- 
tion was reached at a meeting in Lan- 
sing of the executive and law and legis- 
lation committees. Waldo O. Hilde- 
brand, secretary-manager of the Michi- 
gan Association, was authorized by thie 
committee members to have a bill draft- 
ed for immediate introduction embody- 
ing the necessary amendments to ac 
complish the association’s objective. 

In accordance with recommendations 
advanced at the committees’ session, i! 
was decided to frame this measure in 
such a form that applicants for the title 
of “counselor” would be required 1» 
complete intensive courses in fire ai! 
casualty insurance and pass a rig 
examination before they could quali/, 
In addition a special $10 license { 
would be charged. 


GETS SUSPENDED SENTENCE 

Charles R. Haggerty, Rochester N. \ 
insurance man and member of the fir! 
of Hayes, Sharp & Haggerty, has bec: 
given a suspended sentence and plac« | 
on probation for five years on his pli 
of guilty in connection with an allege! 
$64,687 insurance fraud. He had pleade'! 
guilty to second degree forgery and se 
ond degree -grand larceny... He wa: 
called by his lawyer a “victim of ci! 
cumstances.” 
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lire War Clause Agreement Reached 


(Continued from Page 1) 


a) the New York Insurance Department 
la-t week, stated that the company would 
nt be liable for loss caused, directly or 
in irectly, by “(a) invasion or other form 
o! enemy attack, including any action 
ta en by military, naval or air forces in 
re isting enemy attack.” 

he revised wording first of all sep- 
a: tes “invasion” from clause (a) of the 
or sinal version and makes it clause (b) 
of the form now agreed upon. Next the 
words “or other form of enemy attack” 
ha.e been changed to “enemy attack by 
armed forces.” The new wording limits 
the exclusion and leaves the companies 
liable generally for fire losses caused by 
ny saboteurs and others not classified 
as armed forces. The word “any” has 
been omitted from “including action tak- 
en by military, ...” 

inally the matter of a time element 

laced in the amended clause by in- 





ALEX GOLDBERGER 


sertion of “in resisting an actual or an 
immediately impending enemy attack,” 
rather than merely “in resisting enemy 
attack.” The new wording clarifies the 
meaning of the whole clause and gen- 
erally confines exclusions to the time of 
an actual or impending enemy attack. 
The War Damage Corporation recently 
announced that its coverage would in- 
clude those losses caused by military 
planes on actual patrol duty even though 
no attack is immediately impending. 
No Bridging of Gap 
lhe now accepted version of the ex- 
‘lusion clause does not yet constitute a 
complete bridging of the gap between 
protection of fire companies and that of 
the War Damage Corporation. Compan- 
ies and producers alike hold that there 
cannot be complete dovetailing for two 
reasons. In the first place, no one 
‘“io0ws exactly what the WDC policy 
Coes cover, as there have been no court 
cases to interpret definitely extent of 
verage. In the second place, the fire 
‘panies are not agreeable, for reasons 
financial stability, to assume all risks 
war which the WDC may decline. 
ulian Lucas and Alex Goldberger, 
minent New York City brokers, who 
not favor the original wording of 
proposed war risk exclusion clause, 
ittily support the revised version. Mr. 
dberger, who is president of the 
oklyn Insurance Brokers Association, 
i Statement prepared for The Eastern 
lerwriter, recognizes the insurance 
blems created by the war and pays 
ute to companies, producers and in- 
ince department heads for their sin- 
: efforts to solve these problems. 
Statement by Alex Goldberger 
“War has become a thing unpredict- 
says Mr. Goldberger. “Its un- 
alleled magnitude, its virtual absorp- 
n of our entire civilian economy, its 


‘uid inability to recognize fixed boun- 


‘ary lines, its ruthless and unorthodox 


use of anything and everything, even a 
word or an idea as a weapon of war, has 
fixed the spotlight on the one clause that 
ties the fire insurance policy direct to 
the front line of battle. 

“Some phases of this problem are in- 
soluble for private enterprise as witness 
the necessity for the creation of the 
War Damage Corporation. Here the 
urgency of haste, the absence of actuari- 
al background and the praiseworthy de- 
sire not to encroach upon the legitimate 
field of an industry that has served its 
country faithfully and well, an industry 
that has contributed no little to the 
growth of the United States from an 
infant republic to a giant among nations, 
have combined to produce in the war 
damage policy a protective document 
that has not meshed 100% with its civil- 
ian counterpart, the fire insurance policy. 

“It is, therefore, no wonder that the 
phrase, ‘bridging the gap,’ now haunts 
any and all who have contact with in- 
surance. 

Companies’ Views Understood 

“Insurance executives with millions of 
dollars of policyholders’ money in their 
trusteeship deserve sympathetic consid- 
eration when they worry over the un- 
foreseen and uncontemplated hazards 


that a misplaced word in their contracts 
may compel them to assume. 

“Producers harassed by insureds who 
continuously press them to obtain broad- 
er and more liberal interpretations of 
the contracts they sell, and burdened 
with their practical experiences with the 
trials and tribulations of ambiguous con- 
tracts and the new meanings that are 
always being written into old words by 
the courts, can be forgiven if they do not 
always see eye to eye with the makers 
of the contracts. 

“Supervisory officials charged with the 
responsibility of protecting the interests 
of the insuring public—as much to see 
to it that the companies that write the 
insurance remain solvent as that the pol- 
icies cover everything in sight, can be 
pardoned if they show hesitancy in forc- 
ing issues either way. 

“The war exclusion clause that was to 
have gone into the New York 1943 fire 
insurance policy was accepted by the in- 
surance companies as a temporary make- 
shift. Even then they visualized its in- 
conclusive character. The rapidly in- 
creasing tempo of war simply made their 
problem the more urgent. 

“Tt is an everlasting tribute to the 
sincerity that inspires all these diverse 
but nevertheless closelv associated inter- 
ests that they can and have assembled 
around the conference table and con»- 
erated to produce a clause that while 











THIS IS NOTAN UNKNOWN- 


—The Lack of Public Opinion ts a 
definite hazard of the fire and casualty 
business. If every Agent would cover 
the field as does the life insurance 
agent,there would be opinion and with 
that opinion would come business 


hitherto untouched. 





admittedly not bridging a gap that un 
der present circumstances cannot possi 
bly be bridged, does make a real con 
tribution to clarification of the fire in- 
surance contract.” 





Fire Losses Increased 


$2,356,000 in February 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States in February were $33,175,000, an 
increase of $2,356,000 or 8% over the 
total for February, 1942, it was an- 
nounced by W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The estimates are based 
upon incurred losses reported by mem- 
bers of the board, plus an allowance for 
unreported and uninsured losses. 

February losses also represented an 
increase of $5,442,000 or 20% over losses 
of $27,733,000 in January. For the first 
two months of this year the fire losses 
were estimated at $60,908,000, a decrease 
of $5,476,000 from the total for the first 
two months of 1942. 


South Carolina Association 
Selects Benton as Manager 


Philip D. Benton, manager of Gay & 
Taylor, independent adjusters oO 
Charleston, has been selected as man 
ager of the South Carolina Association 
of Insurance Agents, succeeding Henry 
A. Brown who resigned to become spe- 
cial agent in South Carolina for Hurt 
& Quin, Atlanta general agency firm. 

Mr. Benton is a native of Georgia and 
attended the University of South Caro 
lina at Columbia. Since leaving college 
he has been engaged exclusively in ad 
justment work. On Mr. Brown’s retire- 
ment, the executive committee of the 
association presented him with a silver 
pitcher, the presentation being made by 
James M. Richardson of Hartsville, for- 


mer president of the association. 


Millers National Appoints 
Cullison to Atlanta Post 


Russell S. Cullison succeeded Fred 
Myers on March 1, as manager of Mil- 
lers National Insurance Co.’s Southeast- 
ern department, Atlanta, Ga., which in- 
cludes the states of Georgia, Alabama, 
South Carolina, and Florida. Mr. Myers 
has organized his own local agency in 
Marietta, Ga. 

Mr. Cullison, son of James B. Culli- 
son, Jr., manager of the Rain and Hail 
Insurance Bureau, Chicago, was born in 
Enid, Okla., in 1911. He attended the 
Universities of Arizona, Utah, and Illi- 
nois, graduating at Illinois. He is a 
graduate of the Insurance Institute of 
America, and has had four years’ train- 
ing in Miller’s National’s home office. 





JOY RIDING NOT AUTO THEFT 
The New York State Supreme Court 
Appellate Term has reversed the trial 
court in the case of Katzenstein against 
the Merrimack Mutual Fire and has 
held, despite a New York statutory 
definition of theft, that damage by col- 
lision to a car taken by a chauffeur 
without consent of owner is not covered 
by the comprehensive automobile insur- 
ance policy. It is admitted that such 
an act by a chauffeur constitutes a stat- 
utory theft under the Penal Code, but 
insurance companies have generally pro- 
ceeded on the theory of common law 
theft, where the wrongdoer intends to 
keep the property permanently. 





BABY SON TO JOHN O. COLES 


John O. Cole, vice president and sec- 
retary, Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc., 
New York brokers, is the proud father 
this week of a baby boy, born Monday, 
March 15, at Mountainside Hospital, 
Montclair, N. J. At first Mr. and Mrs. 
Cole considered naming him “Henry 
Morgenthau” as he arrived on Income 
Tax Day, but this idea was discarded. 
He has been named John O. Cole, Jr.; 
and his father is active in both insur- 
ance and civic affairs. 
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INSTITUTE GRADUATES 





Group of Students Completes Courses in 
January and Will Receive 
Institute Certificates 

The Insurance Institute of America 
again gave examinations in January this 
year, to enable such of its affiliated so- 
cieties and study groups as desired to 
do so to operate on the two-semester 
system. Only a few did so, the larger 
number preferring to continue on the 
one-semester plan, preparing their stu- 
dents for the Institute examinations in 
May. However, some students com- 
pleted their course of study in January 
and will receive the Institute certificate. 
Chey are as follows: 

Arthur C, Behringer, Johnson & Higgins, New 
York, fire branch, 
Y. Boynton, 
Ins. Co., Columbus, 

Bernard T Brumfield, 
adelphia, casualty branch, 

George T, Cowan, Johnson & Higgins, New 
York, fire branch. 


Farm Bureau Mutual Auto 
fire branch. 
General Accident, Phil- 


_James R, Crawford, Great American, New 
York, fire branch, cum laude. 
Irving D, Eastmond, North British & Mer- 


York, fire branch. 
Hintze, Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc., 


cantile, New 
William S., 


New York, fire branch, cum laude. 

Harold H. Jillson, Home, New York, fire 
branch. 

Frank O, Kuhlman, Home, New York, cas- 


ualty branch. 
David H, McNaughton, 
Winnipeg, fire branch. 
Robert P. Meier, Great American, New York, 
fire branch. 


London & Lancashire, 


Genevieve L, Michalska, Standard Accident, 
Detroit, casualty branch, 
Ralph J Pape, Dubuque Fire & Marine, 


Dubuque, fire branch. 
Joseph D. Regan, Kittel & Regan, San Fran- 
c'sco, casualty branch, magna cum laude. 
George L. eichert, Shelby Mutual Plate 
Glass & Casualty, Shelby, casualty branch, magna 


cum laude. 
New 


John H. 
York, fire 

Harold 
branch. 

Edward A. Siegenthaler, Great American, 
York, fire branch. 

Harold A? Waits, Farm Bureau Mutual Auto, 
Columbus, fire branch. 

William S. Williams, 
Barbourville, surety branch, 

Emery P. Worthen, Employers’ 
ton, surety branch. 


Unity Fire Publishes 


First Annual Statement 


annual statement of the 
Unity Fire shows a healthy beginning 
for this organization. Formed in 1942 
from the United States branch assets of 
the Union Fire, Accident & General, the 
new company’s surplus to policyholders 
now amounts to $1,085,219. 

In releasing this first report, John A. 
Heinze, president, pointed out that there 
is still remaining in the United States 
branch the deposit with Ohio amounting 
to $100,000, as well as part of the New 
York deposit amounting to $140,000. 
Both of these sums are expected to be 
released during the present year and 
will be contributed to the surplus ac- 
count of the Unity Fire. This will in- 
crease the policyholders’ surplus to 
$1,337,000. 

The company’s total assets of $1,171,- 
418 includes $741,244 in bonds and stocks 
and $402,829 in cash. 

“All indications point to a successful 
start of our operations,” said Mr. Heinze 
in commenting on the statement, “and 
we look forward with confidence to con- 
tinued improvement in 1943.” 


Schweikert, Great American, 
branch, 


A. Shippy, Automobile, Hartford, fire 
New 


Bituminous Casualty, 
magna cum laude. 
Liability, Bos- 





The first 





FIRE PREVENTION IN CANADA 


The annual meetings of the Dominion 
lire Prevention Association and the As- 
sociation of Canadian Fire Marshals will 
be held at the Seigniory Club in Que- 
bec May 20, 21 and 22. The program 
will be devoted to peacetime and wartime 
problems of fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection, according to W. L. Clairmont, 
Dominion fire commissioner and exe¢u- 
tive officer of the Dominion Fire Pre- 
vention Association. 





MAKES UNDERWRITING PROFIT 

The Toronto General Insurance Co., 
Toronto, reports 1942 net premiums 
earned at $838,275. Net claims incurred 
amounted to $350,487; net commissions 
incurred were $231,144 and expenses 
were $185,796; leaving an underwriting 
profit of $70,848. 





Claims Executives: 


ATTENTION 


Since 1925 we have serviced 
home office claim departments— 
both fire and casualty—on their 
loss adjustment problems and 
our accounts today include some 
of the country's best companies. 


The manpower situation, par- 
ticularly in the claim end of the 
business, is acute. We are pre- 
pared to meet this problem with 
a staff of experienced, company- 
trained personnel. 


Therefore, if you have a prob- 
lem in New Jersey because of 
claim service, call on us. Our 
facilities are listed below: 


FIRE LOSS ADJUSTERS 
Also 
Complete Claim Departments 


Automobile (All Classes) 
General Liability 
Workmen's Compensation 


Trenton, N. J., Branch 
103 W. Hanover Street 
Phone: Trenton 6049 


Asbury Park Branch 
Electric Building 


Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925. 


NEW JERSEY 
CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


11 COMMERCE ST. - NEWARK, N.J. 
Phone Mitchell 2-7080 








A. L. Ross Vice President 
Of the Allemannia Fire 


Alexander L. Ross, secretary of Crum 
& Forster in New York City, has been 
elected a director and vice president of 
the Allemannia Fire of Pittsburgh. He 
will continue to make his headquarters 
in New York. Mr. Ross has been asso- 
ciated with Crum & Forster since July, 
1912, in various capacities. He formerly 
traveled New York State but in recent 
years has been secretary in charge ol 
the Eastern department. 





Great American Changes In 


Pennsylvania and Virginia 


The Great American has transferre«! 
Special Agent Richard E. Stenger from 
the Pennsylvania field to Roanoke, Va 
to take over the duties of George |) 
Hanger, who has gone into military s 
vice. Mr. Stenger will have headquart 
ers in the Colonial-American Natio1 
Bank Building. He has been with t 
Great American several years,_ both 
the home office and in the field 

Harry A. Marsh has taken over t! 
field in Pennsylvania with headquarte 
at 110 South Fourth Street, Philadelphi 
He has traveled this field for seve 
years. 


1 





TO REVISE RATES DOWNWARL 

The State Corporation Commission 
Virginia has taken under advisement 
petition by insurance companies to 
vise rates, for the most part downwai 
on explosion, riot, civil commotion a1 
other classes. Generally, the propos 
new rates provide for a material redu 
tion. A number of reductions were su 
gested for rates on insurance again 
vandalism and malicious mischief, t! 
purchase of which is contingent up: 
coverage in civil commotion and ri 
insurance. 
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“o Meet Challenge 


fhe agent should provide an “insur- 
ce policy” for the continuation of his 
|) siness through having his wife or 
o tice employes equipped to carry on the 
ney if he is called into the armed 
«vice, said C. W. Carpenter, Petaluma, 
p-sident of the California Association 
o: Insurance Agents, in his address be- 
{ the recent annual meeting of the 
Fk:-e Underwriters Association of the 
P cific at San Francisco. His subject 
ws “The Impact of the War on the 
A-ency System.” 


Ir. Carpenter said the attack on 
Parl Harbor had found insurance 
acents unprepared for the transition 
from peace to war although in Cali- 


fornia the state association for over two 
years had been urging its members to 
revise their businesses to meet the con- 
tingencies of war. Since that warning 
was not heeded, he said, it was neces- 
sarv for many of them almost over- 
night to put into effect a new plan of 
operation which had been postponed for 
what had appeared at the time to be 
more pressing matters. 
Develop New Lines 

This new plan of operation, he said, 
“neant the development of lines of 
coverage hitherto considered as miscel- 
laneous or side-lines to offset the pre- 
iium volume lost on the more estab- 
lished lines of coverage. It meant the 
revision of insurance programs of nu- 
merous clients whose insurance hazards 
had been altered considerably by war 
conditions. It meant a change in sales 
procedure, from largely personal solici- 
tation to a wider use of the mail and 
telephone. It meant the assumption of 
some’ services which had previously been 
rendered by the companies. It meant 
the training of office personnel in new 
and added duties.” 

Mr. Carpenter said he was able to 
give a definite answer to how the Cali- 
fornia agents had met this challenge be- 
cause the California association had just 
concluded a series of regional meetings 
at which the total attendance was more 
than 600 so that the discussions at these 
meetings gave a good cross section of 
agency conditions. 

Most agents, he said, reported 1942 
premium volume equal to that of the 
previous year and many reported sub- 
stantial increases. He said that in the 
automobile field, with rate reductions 
and tire rationing, most insurance men 
had anticipated that thousands of cars 
would leave the highways and the con- 
sequent cancellation of insurance would 
he tremendous. However, he said, pre- 
mium volume on the whole has_ in- 
creased. He also expressed the opinion 
lat the present curtailment of financ- 
ing automobiles will prove that the auto- 
mobile insurance developed by legiti- 
inate agents is more profitable to the 
companies than that from automobile 
dealers and finance companies. 

Bring Larger Opportunities 
n other lines, he said war conditions 

e brought a larger opportunity for 

sale of other lines, such as rent in- 
‘ance, use and occupancy, public lia- 
ty and accident and health. 

Casualty companies,” he continued, 
ive made a distinct contribution to 
s increase in premium volume through 
development of new forms of cover- 
that meet the needs of the insuring 
blic. It is unfortunate that fire insur- 
‘e companies have not made a similar 
tribution.” 
\[r. Carpenter pointed out that in the 
ense areas a new market for the sale 
insurance to the defense worker is 
ng developed by many agents. On 
question of the manner in which 
‘nts are revising their office pro- 
lure to meet new conditions, he said: 
Programming of Calls 
“Due to the limitation of gasoline, it 
necessary that travel be kept at the 


Carpenter Tells How Agents Prepare 


of War Conditions 


minimum. This calls for programming 
of calls on clients or prospects so as to 
accomplish the maximum of contacts 
with the minimum of travel. It calls 
also for greater use of the telephone 
and the mail. The telephone is being 
utilized as never before in answering 


clients’ questions about coverage and 
also for handling minor claims. 

“Some agents are developing new 
business over the telephone not only 


from present policyholders but from new 


prospects. This presents a new depart- 
ure from the old established formula 
for the conduct of an agency. Strange 


to say, the insurance buying public is 
receptive to this change in procedure 
and on the whole is giving good coopera- 
tion. Apparently the war is teaching all 
of us that we can get along satisfac- 
torily with less service than we have 
demanded in the days of peace.” 

Summing up the prospects 

future, Mr. Carpenter said: 
Debatable Question 

“Whether premium volume will con- 
tinue at its present high level is per- 
haps a debatable question. Certainly 
the supply of consumer goods is di- 
minishing and the manufacture of them 
is being limited. This means reduced 
values and reduced insurance. Replace- 
met of essential parts for automobiles 
is becoming less daily, and no new sup- 
ply is being manufactured. This fact, 
together with the constantly increasing 
age of automobiles, can mean only one 
result—a reduction in the number of 
serviceable cars which brings with it a 
reduction of premium volume from that 
source. 

“Income taxes are certain to mount 
to higher levels. Office overhead will 
increase. Reduction of insurance rates 
and cancellations will call for more re- 
serves. This is not a bright picture 
that faces the agency forces. On the 
optimistic side is the increasing value 
of property, both real and personal. No 
one knows today whether goods or sup- 
plies may be replaced for the duration 
so everything on hand is most valuable. 
This offers the active and aggressive 
agent the opportunity for development 
of added premium volume. Also, there 
is available this great storehouse of 
money resulting from defense work and 
courage on the part of the agency forces 
to survive in the days to come. But 
they met the test and the depression 
days of ten years ago and I believe 
that they will not fail in this extreme 
emergency.” 


for the 


Royal-Liverpool Groups 
1942 Canadian Writings 
Premiums written in Canada during 
1942 (less licensed reinsurance) by the 
Royal, Liverpool & London & Globe 
and associated companies were fire $3,- 


164,000, automobile $582,000, casuclty 
$746,000. It is revealed in the Canad‘an 
statement that approximately one- 


eighth of the war risk insurance writ- 
ten in Canada has been handled through 
the facilities of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups. 


CLARA MacCUBBIN HONORED 

Clara A. MacCubbin, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., who recently 
was appointed first vice president of the 
National Association of Insurance Wo- 
men, was presented with a gold “MD” 
guard to be attached to her N. A. I. W. 
pin by her associates in the Insurance 
Women of Maryland at its March meet- 
ing. 





NEW HONOR FOR W. L. HAYS 


Walter L. Hays, president of the Am 
erican Fire & Casualty, has been named 
chairman of the safety division of the 
Florida State Chamber of 
He is a resident of Orlando. 


Commerce. 


PUBLIC SERVICE INSURANCE 


N. J. Corporation Carries $156,837,248 of 
Fire Insurance; Rate Was 12.08 Cents; 
Group Life Payments 

Fire insurance in force on property 
of Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey as of December 31 amounted to 
$156,837,248. Average rate per $100 of 
insurance was 12.08 cents as compared 
with 12.29 for 1941. In addition to fire 
insurance the properties are also covered 
with War Damage insurance. 

The corporation’s Group insurance 
plan on December 31 covered 18,049 em- 
ployes. Group insurance in force on 
that date was $47,380,500. In 1942 pay- 
ments totalling $555,000 insurance were 
made in 208 deaths and disability cases 
to beneficiaries under the plan which 
was inaugurated in 1925. Since then 
total payments of $6,378,500 have been 
made to 2,569 beneficiaries. 

Payments under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act for the year totaled 
$210,601. 





Price Renominated For 
President of the N.F.P.A. 


Dr. David J. Price of Washington has 
been renominated for president of the 
National Fire Protection Association. 
Klections will take place at the annual 
ineeting in Chicago during the week of 
May 10. Renominated also are Vice 
Presidents Richard E. Vernor of Chi- 
cago and C. C. Johnson of New York, 
Secretary-Treasurer Hovey T. Freeman 
of Providence and Chairman of the 
Soard Albert T. Bell of Atlantic City. 

For members of the board of directors 
to serve for three years the following 
are nominated: W. F. Hickey, New 
Haven; W. E. Mallalieu, New York 
City; H. L. Miner, Wilmington, Del.; 
A. H. S. Stead, Montreal, and L. G. 
Schraffenberger, Cincinnati. 





Maryland Agents’ Ass’n 
Committees Appointed 


Presley D. Bowen, president of the 
Maryland Association of Insurance 
Agents, has appointed the following 
new committees: 


Accident prevention—F. Albert Rolo- 
son, chairman; Thomas Basil, William 
B. Dukes, Lawrason’ Riggs, John 
L. Swain. Agents’ qualification law— 


Joseph D. Lazenby, chairman; William 
C. Carter, Thomas F. Conlon, S. Den- 
mead Kolb. Brokerage rule—Chase 
Ridgely, chairman; Ralph G. Bittle, 
Marbury B. Fox, A. H. Michaels. Bud- 
get and auditing—S. Denmead_ Kolb, 
chairman; Presley D. Bowen, George S. 
Robertson, William M. Scott. 

Business Development Office—Lawra- 
son Riggs, chairman; Albert G. Geiger, 
T. B. Cash. 

Education—Guy TT. Warfield, Jr. 
chairman; Hubert P. Burdette, Bernard 
\. Grob, F. Albert Roloson, E. C. 
Schuchhardt, Alva P. Weaver, Jr. Com- 
mittee on F. [. A. commissions—Albert 
L. Heil, chairman; Ralph G. Bittle, 
Henry L. Frank, Chase Ridgely. Inter- 
association and membership relations— 
Ralph G. Bittle and Joseph D. Lazen- 
by, co-chairmen; Leeds K. Billingslea, 
Rodney J. Brooks, Avery W. Hall, Shir- 
lev G. Kilmer, E. Churchill Murray. 

Legislative — E. Churchill Murray, 
chairman; J. Glenn Beall, William C. 
Carter, Thomas F. Conlon, Thomas 
1)’Alesandro, Jr., Marbury B. Fox, S. 
Denmead Kolb, Joseph D. Lazenby, F. 
\lbert Roloson. Middle Department— 
Avery W. Hall, chairman; J. Edward 
Richardson, H. Merrill Walters, Richard 
Williams. Publicity—E. C. Schuch- 
hardt, chairman; Mrs. Laura D. Baker, 
Howard N. German, M. D. Reinhart, 
Guy T. Warfield, Jr. Rural agents—D. 
W. Hershberger, chairman; Carroll 
Crawford, Charles [. Gardiner, Jr., Cal- 
vin S. Lohr. 


HARTFORD FIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Hartford Fire have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a share, payable April 1 to 
stockholders of record March 12, 





RHODE ISLAND FIRE REPORT 


Assets Reach $9,410,987; New Premiums 
Written Were $3,569,759 in 1942; 
Had Underwriting Profit 
The Rhode Island Insurance Co. re- 
ports assets of $9,410,987 at the close of 
1942, an increase of $1,795,390 over the 

preceding year. 

For 1942, gross premiums less return 
premiums totaled $12,519,609, with rein- 
surance premiums at $8,949,849 leaving 
net premiums written of $3,569,759, an 
increase of $771,435. Increase in reserve 
tor unearned premiums was placed at 
$171,830, leaving net premiums earned 
of $3,397,929. 

Losses incurred to premiums earned 
produced a ratio of 43.32%. Expenses 
incurred to premiums written after full 
provision for all taxes and non-recurr- 
ing charges gave ratio of 49.80% with 
the total operating ratio of 93.12%, r« 
sulting in a proft from underwriting 
operations of 6.88%. 

Net profit from underwriting was 
$148,040, while net investment income 
earned was $57,544, the total amounting 
to $205,584. Adjustment on account 
non-admitted assets was $37,609, while 
dividends of $80,000 were paid. Appre- 
ciation of security values totaled $16l,- 
121, bringing the increase in surplus for 
the year to $249,096. The surplus to 
policyholders as of the end of the year 
was $2,831,571. On basis of actual mar- 
ket valuation it was $2,840,832. 


Holleran and Jerome Named 
Aetna Specials in Texas 


Appointment of Tom Holleran and 
Paul W. Jerome as special agents in 
Texas for the Aetna, World Fire & 
Marine and Standard of New York was 


announced by Vice President H. R. 
Tomlinson. Mr. Holleran and Mr. 
Jerome will be associated with State 


Agent C. J. Wykoff, who will have su- 
pervision of these companies for the 
entire state of Texas. 

Mr. Holleran has been state agent for 
the Standard for some years, and when 
this company was purchased by the 
Aetna in 1941 he continued to serve 
under the new management. His head 
quarters for the present will be at San 
Antonio. Mr. Jerome received his early 
education in insurance on the Pacific 
Coast but has been identified with Texas 


affairs for the past two years. He has 
been assigned to the western part of 
Texas, taking over territory formerly 


supervised by Special Agent R. H. Hel- 
venston, now serving as a captain in the 
14 2 >. ’ 

Marine Corps. Mr. Jerome’s headquar- 
ters will be in Dallas. 


The Halifax Insurance Co. has issued 
its 134th annual statement, covering 
1942, and shows admitted assets as of 
December 31 last amounting to $6,471,- 
694, capital of $2,000,000 and net surplus 
of $1,150,566. The reserve for unearned 
premiums is $1,922,135. Net premiums 
written last year were $3,042,166, an in- 
crease of $854,538. Losses and expenses 
amounted to $2,786,342, leaving a trade 
loss on earned premiums of $250,101. 





TORONTO KEEPS INSURANCE 

The city of Toronto, Canada, has re 
jected a plan for self-insurance and will 
continue to place its business with reg- 
ular insurance companies. Leading the 
defeat of the motion for self-insurance, 
Controller Robert Saunders pointed to 
the city of Montreal and said: “Mont- 
real had a fire loss of $1,116,000 and 
only $120,000 in the city insurance fund 
That city is still paying for the loss.” 





CANADIAN GENERAL REPORT 

The Canadian General Insurance Co., 
Toronto, reports 1942 net premiums 
earned at $1,024,558. Net of claims in 
curred was $426,665 while net commis 
sions incurred were $282,509 and ex- 
penses were $227,084, leaving an under- 
writing profit of $88,299, 
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Beatrice Jones Advises Men Agents 


To Cultivate the Women’s Market 


CLU, Equitable So- 

speaking on “The 
at the sales congress 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, Inc. at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, March 18, said that women 
prospects may be divided into the four 
following classifications: 

Wealthy widows, self 
men, family supporting women and 
wives. She took the last classification 
first, referring specifically to wives of 
men in the service, saying that nobody 
knows the percentage of married men 
in the services “because the Washington 
merry-go-round breaks down in its ef- 
forts to keep abreast of the marriage 
license bureaus.” She said of the war 
bride as a prospect: 

“Approach her with the assumption 
‘en her life is insured. Advise her, if 
her life is ins sured, to make some other 
member of her family than her husband 
the beneficiary of her insurance for the 
duration, while his movements are un- 
certain and his location unpredictable in 
case of need. If you have assumed 
wrong and her life is not insured, her 
wish to spare her husband the anxiety 
of money worry while he is in the serv- 
ice will be a sufficiently strong emotion 
to close the sale.” 

Other Type of Wife 

Of the other type of wife, not a war 
bride but a woman with children whose 
husband earns a comfortable living and 
is not the right age for the Army, Miss 
Jones said: 

“She knows that her husband has life 
insurance but m&ybe she does not know 
that if she were to die, her husband’s 
life insurance would be the quickest 
place for him to get the extra cash 
needed at that time. Maybe she doesn’t 
know that a loan on his life insurance 
would make it less valuable at the very 
time when it has to perform a double 
function in the family. Maybe she 
doesn’t realize that her husband’s life 
insurance would have to take the place 
of both parents if she were gone. May- 
be you should tell her. She is always a 
good prospect.” 

As to the woman who supports a 
family, Miss Jones reminded her audi- 
ence: “A breadwinner’s need for life in- 
surance is not changed just because she 
happens to be a woman.” 

Women Gainfully Employed 

Miss Jones said that the number of 
women now gainfully employed in this 
country is estimated variously from 15,- 
000,000 to 30,000,000, but she preferred to 
take the 1940 census figure of 11,138,000, 
one-half of them unmarried. The very 
young of this group, she said, is a bet- 
ter prospect today than she was before 
the country was at war, because she 
sees SO many men going off to war that 
she wonders if, when the war is over, 
there will be any left. 

“And though you still present life in- 
surance on the assumption that she will 
marry one fine day and that her thrift 
in owning life insurance will make her 
husband respect her even more, there 
will still be that little area of doubt in 
her mind. Your sale will be made in 
that little area. She will never let you 
know the doubt is there and it would 
be kind of you never to let her know 
you know. It will be a kindness she 
will appreciate in you.” 

The more mature self supporting wo- 
man, Miss Jones said, has developed 
financial independence and likes it and 
wants to buy her life insurance inde- 
pendently—to shop around. Her advice 
a the man salesman is to appeal to her 
pride in her own financial ability and 
‘then she will know that here is a man 
of sufficiently keen perception that she 
will let you do her life insurance shop- 
ping for her.” 


Beatrice Jones, 
ciety, New York, 
Woman Prospect” 


supporting wo- 


Widow with Income 
The widow with ample income, Miss 
Jones said, is worried about the reduc- 





tion of that income through taxation 
which must provide the costs of war. 
“She is like her business woman sister 
only in that they are both women,” she 
said. 

“You see, she has had a different back- 
ground in life. She has had a husband 
—the one who left her this money she 
is worried about. You have the solu- 
tion to her main worry about security. 
You can show her how to have a larger 
guaranteed income with less anxiety and 
release from all investment worry. You 
represent the business that can give her 
complete financial security—so why don’t 
you do it i 

Miss Jones spoke of the idea some 
life insurance salesmen have that only 
women agents should sell life insurance 
to women. She said that women who 
sell life insurance today represent only 
about 4% of the agency force, whereas 
25% to 30% of insurance sold is on 
women. She closed with an optimistic 
note for men with respect to selling life 
insurance to women, saying: 

Woman Market 

“This then is a direct appeal to the 
men in our business to turn some por- 
tion of your selling effort to this woman 
market. It would be such a pity to let 
this large market go unsold at a time 
when most of us could use some plus 
business what with the extra financial 
burdens our lives are heir to in war- 
times. 

“Why not try it? And because I be- 
lieve you will not let this ever expand- 
ing market be neglected, let me give 
you a few little specific points to re- 
member when your life insurance pros- 
pect is a woman: 

“1, A great many women would 
rather buy from a man than from an- 
other woman—a fact if not logical at 
least biological. 

“2. Be honest with her. Don’t try to 
gild the life insurance lily—it doesn’t 
need it and your prospect doesn’t want 
it. 

Human Appeal 

“3. Don’t present the case for life in- 
surance in technical terms. She will ap- 
preciate the human appeal just as your 
man prospect does, you see, she is 
human too. 

“4. If she is a lonely woman she may 
relish the lift to her ego occasioned by 
your calls and delay buying to avoid 
the day when your calls will cease. In 
such a case assure her that you are not 
the kind of underwriter who writes a 
case and then forgets it. Let her know 
you will be back—give her something 
to look forward to—and then don’t neg- 
lect your policyholder. 

“In short, you will find these women 
thoroughly desirable clients. Business 
on the lives of women shows a spec- 
tacular persistency—prompt payment of 
premiums—high premium business—and 
when they have confidence in their agent 
they will reduce prospecting effort for 
you and add to your income. It’s all 
very have to do is to 
see them and present your story with 
intent to sell—lfe insurance.” 








Harry Kreuger’s ‘Talk 
(Continued from Page 15) 


pany which still permits this, remember 
that conversion now will result in the 
issuance of a policy without a war 
clause. Remembering it will make con- 
version easier. Remember that the 
non-forfeiture values in life insurance 
are exceedingly valuable and that they 
don’t appear in Term contracts. Re- 
member that converting now gives the 
prospect the advantage of a lower age 
and that delay will result in the dis- 
agreeable alternative of losing the pro- 
tection or converting at a higher age 
and rate. Remember too that the con- 
version process is simple.” 


Social Insurance Plans 


(Continued from Page 3) 


recommendation for an adequate basic un- 
derpinning service would also inevitably 
have repercussions upon the benefit struc- 
ture of the insurance systems, since it 
would provide a basis of comparison of 
adequacy not hitherto available. 

Essentially the issue turns around the 
importance of the role that is to be as- 
signed to unemployment compensation in 
the total complex of security measures for 
the unemployed. If benefits are payable 
for only a brief time, it may be reasonable 
to assume that they are but a minor sup- 
plement to private resources. Senefits 
closely influenced by the amount of pre- 
vious earnings and the stability of em- 
ployment, even if payable for a longer 
time, would also cause no difficulties if 
the system were restricted to the relatively 
small group of highly paid and regularly 
employed workers. Equally, too, if there 
is no satisfactory alternative general pub- 
lic assistance system, any payment, how- 
ever small, is worth while for the recipient. 

While we do not believe that this type 
of security can ever be made available 
to the entire population, we feel that for 
the workers covered the benefits should in 
the vast majority of cases eliminate the 
necessity for supplementation from other 
types of public aid and should be available 
for a more significant period, which we 
suggest should be twenty-six weeks. If 
unemployment compensation is thus to be 
utilized as an important institution, capable 
of carrying a significant proportion of low- 
paid as well as highly paid workers for 
meaningful periods following unemploy- 
ment and pending their referral to appro- 
priate work programs, and if our recom- 
mendation for a more nearly adequate gen- 
eral public assistance system is adopted, 
then reconsideration of the present benefit 
formula is imperative. This reconsidera- 
tion must be directed toward the possi- 
bility of making the benefit amount more 
saat adequate to meet the beneficiary’s 


OKLA. UNDERWRITERS MEET 

Oklahoma City Association of Life 
Underwriters were guests of and put 
on the program for the Tulsa associa- 
tion at a recent meeting. Ferrel Bean, 
state manager for John Hancock, intro- 
duced the sneakers. Kenneth L. Aldrich, 
Guardian Life, discussed the benefits in 
attendance at the state association’s 
sales congress to be held this year at 
Oklahoma City on March 23. Jack Wil- 
son, manager, General American, took 
as his topic,. “Volition.” Ralph Rose, 
assistant manager for the Equitable 
Society, outlined “Service to Men in 
Service.” 








JAMES D. HOOLEY DEAD 

James D. Hooley, New England ad- 
vertising manager of the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. and a frequent attendant 
at dinners given by Boston insurance 
men, died on March 3. A life-long resi- 
dent of Boston, and associated for forty 
years with Collier's Weekly, Mr. Hooley 
enjoyed a unique position in the New 
England advertising field as both friend 
and counsellor of business leaders and 
their advertising agents. 

NEW BOOK, “WHO WRITES 
WHAT?” 

The National Underwriter Co. has 
nublished a new. edition of “Who 
Writes What?” It is designed to an- 
swer questions relating to brokerage 
and surplus business. Among subjects 
covered are term, insurance, annual pre- 
mium investment contracts, non- -medi- 
cal, surplus business annual premium, 
salary savings, income disability, single 
premium contracts, settlement options, 
Accident, Health and Group. 





In a recent one-time envelope enclo- 
sure experiment, Provident Mutual drew 
a 3.4% response—high for mass mailing. 
The stuffer, offering a copy of President 
M. A. Linton’s booklet, ‘ ‘Defending the 
American Dollar,” was inserted with all 
premium notices mailed from the agen- 
cies. 


need for maintenance during the per 
for which benefits are payable. 

As a first step toward this end we sho: id 
like to see further exploration of the p \- 
ment of dependents’ benefits. Such b« 
fits are already provided by the old « 
and survivors insurance system, and thi ¢ 
is now general agreement that they h: 
strengthened the program’s social val. c. 

If this recommendation is adopted, a d 
indeed if tendencies toward liberalization 
now apparent in some states continue, | 
will be increasingly important to de\ 
eligibility provisions which will elimin:‘¢ 
those for whom receipt of benefit wo: id 
prove a dangerously attractive alternati. 
to employment. The present test of miii- 
imum earnings during a quarter or a year 
is at best a very rough device for eli: 
inating the irregularly and casually e\)- 
ployed, and we should like to see further 
study given to the feasibility of such cvi- 
teria of eligibility for unemployment coim- 
pensation as the requirement of a minimum 
number of weeks of work. 

Exclusions from the right to social in- 
surance benefits that are based upon the 
type of employer or the nature of em- 
ployment raise different issues. We rec- 
ommend that coverage be extended to 
employes of small firms and persons work- 
ing for non- -profit institutions. The exclu- 
sion of such workers cannot be justified 
on either economic or social grounds. J/’e 
also recommend that seamen, whose pres- 
ent exclusion from the state systems is pri- 
marily due to constitutional difficulties, be 
provided with unemployment compensation 
covered by the Federal Government. 

On the other hand, the two major oc 
cupations excluded—agriculture and do- 
mestic service—are characteristically low- 
wage occupations. Given the present min- 
imum-earnings requirements, extension of 
the insurance system to these workers 
would in large proportion of cases offer 
an illusory protection since many would 
fail to qualify and the benefits received 
would be minute. On the other hand, more 
nearly adequate minimum benefits would 
in these occupations raise in acute form 
the problem of unduly close approximation 
of benefits to earnings. 

We recommend that the inclusion of 
workers in domestic, agricultural and other 
low paid employments be considered in 
relation to their patterns of employment 
and the character and amount of their 
earnings and the feasibility of devising a 
benefit formula which will yield them sig- 
nificant payments. Should it be shown 
that the earnings and irregularity of em- 
ployment of agricultural and domestic 
workers do not justify their inclusion in 
the general unemployment compensation 
systems, we should like to see further 
study given to the possibility of develop- 
ing separate insurance systems with spe- 
cial eligibility and benefit provisions for 
at least the first of these two groups. 
Such a special program has already been 
developed to meet the peculiar conditions 
of railroad employment in this country, 
and special schemes for agriculture hav: 
long been in operation elsewhere. If ben- 
efit and eligibility revisions in the general 
schemes should finally result in the setting 
of relatively high minimum benefits, ani 
if the development of special prograi 
should be found impractical, it might f 
low that agricultural and domestic workers 
must be regarded as groups whose inc! 
sion in unemployment compensation plas 
would not be consistent with the nation! 
interest. If this nroved to be the ca 
their needs could probably be provided 
more appropriately by the improved ba 
general assistance system which we he 
recommended. 

Disability insurance.—The social ins 
ance principle has now been applied to t 
major types of risk which threaten 
security of the individual—old age and | 
employment. As yet it has not been u 
ized to meet the interruptions to earni 
power due to ill health. We believe 
reasons we have already given for favori 
a wide extension of the social insurai 
type of security apply with equal valid 
to the risks of ill health or disability. 

We therefore urge the development 
social insurance measures to assure at le 
partial replacement of income loss duri 
periods of temporary and permanent di 
ablement or illness. 
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Subrogee Held Necessary Party in 
Automobile Collision Case in Ohio 


The Ohio statute, Gen. Code, Sec. 
ie provides that parties who are 
mited in interest must be joined as 


plaintiffs or defendants; also that if the 
consent of one who should be joined as 
a plaintiff cannot be obtained he may 
he made a defendant. This statutory 
provision is “mandatory” and applies 
with equal force at all stages of a litiga- 
tion. 

In a collision case the defendant 
sought to require the plaintiff’s collision 
insurance carrier to be made a party 
io plaintiff before the final submission 
of the case to the jury. This request 
was refused on the ground that “it has 
heen the theory of the court not to 
divulge the insurance company that 
might be defending a case on a matter 
of contract with a defendant, and the 
court feels it is only justice to protect 
an insurance company that has paid a 
partial subrogation in order that no 
prejudice might be set forth before the 
jury. 

Trial Jury Held for Plaintiff 

The case was submitted to the jury 
without any reference to any interest 
of the insurance company in the action. 
The jury returned a verdict for $286. 
The insurance company then filed an 
answer and cross-petition. which ad- 
mitted all the allegations of the plain- 
tiffs petition and alleged the payment 
to the plaintiff under its $50 deduction 
collision policy all but $50 of a $271 
repair bill and the taking from plaintiff 
of a subrogation agreement for $221, 
for which it prayed to be subrogated 
out of the plaintiff€’s verdict of $286. 

The trial court rendered judgment 
thereon for the plaintiff (the insured) 
for $286 and interest. The court further 
found that the insurance company had 
paid plaintiff as its insured $221 “and 
subrogated it to that amount of the 
judgment.” 

The defendant, i. e., the other motor- 
ist, appealed. The defendant’s claim 
was that the insurance company being 
a part owner of the indivisible chose 
in action upon which recovery was 
sought, should have been made a party 
plaintiff in the action when demanded 
hy the defendant before verdict, that 
when such part ownership was claimed 
in court, but in the absence of the jury, 
and the defendant demanded that the 
insurance company be made a party, 
the insurance company became a neces- 
sary party under the Ohio statutes. 

Ins. Co. Was Paul Revere Fire 

The Ohio Court of Appeals, Verdier 

Marshellville Equity Co. et al., 46 
2d 636, reversed the trial court’s 
ilgment and remanded the case. The 
ppellate court said that the trial court 
cemed to have assumed that the insur- 
nce company’s claimed right was only 
quitable and could be pleaded and prop- 
‘rly determined by the court after ver- 
‘ict, and that it was no concern of the 
lefendant during trial. 


VB 


The appellate court holds, however, 
that where, as here, two persons, on 
rial of a case, are owners of an in- 


livisible chose in action and the action 


‘as been filed by only one of these 


wners, the defendant has a right to 
ave the other owner made a party to 
he action, to have him set forth his 
laims therein, and to have an oppor- 
unity to controvert these claims before 
ubmission of the case to the jury; also 
that this rule applies under the Ohio 


“tatute whether the joint interests are 


gal, equitable or both. 
Under that statute, when the insur- 
nce company had become part owner 





of the chose in action by its payment, 
it became a “party united in interest” 
with the plaintiff and was a “necessary 
party” when demanded by the defendant, 
which then had the right either to have 
the insurance company made a party 
prior to the submission of the case to 
the jury or to have the case dismissed 
for want of necessary parties. 

Stevens, J., dissented, on the ground 
that there was no error in the trial 
court’s action, and even if there was 
error it was not of a prejudicial char- 
acter, warranting reversal. 


SUBSTITUTES SYRUP FOR OIL 

The Woolverine Insurance Co., Lan- 
sing, Mich., investigating a recent claim 
under a theft policy discovered that the 
man who took the car and later aban- 
doned it was a fugitive from a mental 
institution. The car was abandoned when 
it refused to run after the mental pa- 
tient had poured a quantity of maple 
syrup into the crankcase in lieu of motor 
oil and had substituted several quarts of 
milk for the customary gasoline in the 
fuel tank. 








Va. Auto Rate Changes 


The Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission has ordered a new manual of 
rates for fire, theft and collision insur- 
ance on automobiles to become effective 
June 1. Some increases and some de- 
creases—for collision insurance based on 
gasoline ration cards—were provided. 
In the case of theft the rates would be 
7% lower, and on comprehensive (cov- 
ering all types of insurance save col- 
lision), 1.5% lower. 

Assureds holding “A” gasoline ration 
cards would be allowed a credit of 20%. 
Policyholders having “B” ration cards 
only as a supplement to “A” cards, would 
be allowed a credit of 10%. 


W. T. Barr Dies 


William T. Barr, secretary of the Pa- 
cific Coast branch of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Association since 
May, 1941, died in San Francisco, March 
11 following an operation. He had been 
assistant secretary for several years 
prior to his appointment on the retire- 
ment of Arnold Hodgkinson. Mr. Barr 
was 51 years old. 

Mr. Barr had just returned from New 
York City prior to entering the Mills 
Memorial Hospital. Born in Yorkshire, 
England, he went to San Francisco in 
1910 and was associated successively with 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
London & Lancashire Indemnity and 
Norwich Union before joining the Pa- 
cific Coast Automobile Underwriters 
Conference in 1925. In 1931 he left the 
conference to become automobile depart- 
ment manager for Crum & Forster, but 
returned to the conference in 1937 as 
assistant secretary. 








Tug Held Not Liable for Loss of 
Cargo on a Barge Which Capsized 


The owner of a barge and tug con- 
tracted to rent the “bare” barge at $10 
a day and the tug at $4.50 an hour while 
engaged in towing and $8 a day for 
lay-over time, the owner to “have the 
supervision as to loading” and to “take 
no responsibility in the event of damage 
or loss of cargo.” The hirers were to 
furnish all labor for use in the loading 
and unloading of the barge. 

Several trips were made hauling scrap 
iron. On the fourth and last the barge 
capsized in the Catalina Channel and 
the load was lost. The hirers sought 
by an action in admiralty in the Federal 
District Court for southern California 
to recover the value of the an cargo 
of scrap metal from the owner of the 
tug and barge. The latter counter- 
claimed for damage to the barge by the 
listing of the cargo causing the barge 
to capsize. Friedland v. The Empress, 
48 F. 2d. 348. 

Negligent navigation in the towing 
was alleged. Libellants contended that 
the exemption provision of the hiring 
contract was void because a tug boat 
cannot by contract exempt itself from 
liability for negligence. 

But, the court held, the duty of a tug 
is not the duty of a common carrier. 
No presumption of negligence arises 
from the fact of a loss or injury, and 
such negligence must be proved. On 
this phase of the case, therefore, the 
question was whether or not there was 
negligence on the part of the tug or its 
master. There was expert testimony 
that good and careful seamanship would 
require the master of the tug, in a 
choice of hazards, to put to sea and en- 
deavor to reach the mainland rather 
than anchor in the harbor with the 
barge, which was listing, at that season 
of the year. 

It was held, from the evidence, that 
the cause of capsizing of the barge was 
not negligent navigation but the list of 
the barge; and that the list was caused 
by the improper stowage of the cargo 
of scrap metal. 

Who was responsible, for the improper 


loading was the next question. On the 
first trip the owner supervised the load- 
ing but it took so long to do so and 
ran up the rental costs of barge and 
tug to the hirers so much that, after 
negotiations, the hirers had complete 
charge of other loadings, including the 
last, and that they did so to reduce 
the number of days they would be re- 
quired to pay rental on the barge and 
tug at $18 a day. 


While the agreement to surrender the 
supervision right was oral “the parties 
nevertheless proceeded to and did exe- 
cute it until all of the scrap metal was 
loaded on the barge on its last trip. 
It was a lawful alteration of the writ- 
ten contract by an executed oral agree- 


ment. (Cal. Civ. Code, Sec. 1098). 
Libe!lants Loaded Barge 
The libellants, to save themselves 


money, secured the privilege of loading 
the barge; they must take the responsi- 
bility with that privilege and cannot 
now collect damages for their own negli- 
gent act in improper stowage of the 
barge. The principle applicable to pub- 
lic carriers that improper stowage con- 
stitutes unseaworthiness of a vessel and 
that the owner cannot escape liability 
for such unseaworthiness by contract is 
not controlling here for the obvious rea- 
son that respondent was not a_ public 
carrier in the instant matter, and that 
libellants rented the “bare” barge and 
made her unseaworthy by their own 
improper stowage of the cargo.” 

The barge and tug owners were held 
not entitled to recover on its counter- 
claim for repairing the damage done to 
the barge by the shifting of the cargo 
and capsizing. They knew the barge 
was being improperly loaded and that 
it did list. They could have refused to 
permit the continued improper stowage 
or refused to permit it to be towed. 
Knowing of the dangerous list before 
commencing the trip across the channel 
they could not recover for their own 


wrong. 


G. W. Arnett President 
Standard Fire of N .]. 


At a special meeting of directors of 
the Standard Fire of Trenton held 
March 16, George W. Arnett was elected 
president of the company to succeed the 
late Frank J. Breen. Mr. Arnett has 
long been associated with the company 
as he has been a director since 1934 and 
chairman of the finance committee since 
1936. Mr. Arnett is vice president of 
the Trenton Saving Fund Society and 
will continue in this capacity with that 
institution. 

Vice President F. Glenn Breen was 
elected a director and made vice presi- 
dent and manager of the company. He 
was also appointed to the executive com- 
mittee. 


North Americ: 
(Continued from Page 18) 
1924 he was made assistant secretary 
and in 1937 became marine secretary. 
Bradford Smith, Jr., started his insur- 
ance career in Canada in 1926. He went 
to the North America’s fire department 
in 1929. After two years of service as 
state agent for the company in northern 


New Jersey he returned to the head 
office as a general agent. In 1936 he 
was made assistant secretary in the fire 


department and four years later became 
fire secretary. 

Mr. Biddle, in addition to having been 
general counsel of the North America 
for many years, has been general coun- 
sel of the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America since 1921. 

Mr. Roberts became associated with 
Indemnity in 1927 as a special agent in 
Indiana. Two years later he was trans- 
ferred to Atlaata, Ga. as a_ special - 
agent. In 1932 he was assigned to the 
head office in Philadelphia as agency 
superintendent. Six years later he was 
made assistant secretary. Last year he 
became assistant vice president. 

Mr. Farnum began his career with 
the North America in the ocean marine 
department in 1925. After service in 
the Pittsburgh office he became assist- 
ant manager in the metropolitan Phila- 
delphia department. Two years later he 
returned to the head office inland ma- 
rine department; later, in the marine 
loss and ocean marine departments. He 
was made assistant secretary in 1940. 





James G. Kaufmann Joins 
Alan H. Bonito & Co., Inc. 


George W. Kuchler, president of Alan 
H. Bonito & Co., Inc., has announced 
that the staff has been joined by James 
G. Kaufmann as assistant secretary in 
charge of the fire department. He has 
recently been with the Home Insurance 


Company and prior to that with the 
American Insurance Company ior over 
ten years. He has had considerable ex- 


perience as a special agent including en- 
gineering and schedule work. With the 
increasing facilities of the. Bonito 
agency, he wll be in a position to give 
his broker friends service in fire, cas- 
ualty and inland marine classes of busi- 
ness. 


ACQUIRES INTEREST IN FIRM 
James H. Aldridge has acquired the 
interest of the late W. R. Coffman in 
the Austin, Tex., general agency of Coff- 
man, Daily & Aldridge and Joseph Ag- 
new, who has been with the Loyalty 
Group in Texas for the past twelve 
years, has joined the firm. Thomas Far- 
rell will have charge of the general 
agency’s Fort Worth office and Mrs. 
A. Pedigo has been appointed office 
manager. 


MAKE MEISS A DIRECTOR 
Chris D. Sheffe, president, Manhattan 
Fire & Marine, announces that at the 
annual stockholders meeting of the com- 
pany March 15th Vice President Walter 
Meiss was elected a director of the com 
pany. 
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B. Investigation of Aircraft 


Groups Creates Stir of Interest 


Report Released to Company Men; Charge of Big Profits on 
Underwriting Refuted; Need for Sharply Reducing Rates 
Doubted; American Reinsurance Facilities Urged 


\ircraft insurance groups received on 
Wednesday from Washington copies of 
the Congressional report covering the 


investigation findings relative to their 
operations, prepared by the Civil Aero- 
Board. It created a 
William Street, 


fact that a highspot of 


nautics stir of in- 


terest along especially 
in view of the 
the report, it is learned, is the expressed 

that the air- 
risks 


pr fits to 


underwriting of 
substantial 


opinion 


craft has returned 
over the 
that a 


necessary. 


insurance carriers 


past several years, so much so 


sharp reduction in rates is 
\ircraft 


of their 


groups, a preliminary survey 
offices this week indicated, are 
accord with such reduction 
They will point to experience 
on file with the New York 
Department which will prove that over- 


been 


not in any 
in rates. 
Insurance 
all substantial profits have not 
made 


\nother of the C. A. B. re- 
port centers around the adequacy of re- 


portion 


serves set up on aircraft business. It 
is felt that the 
involved in this class of busi- 
requires the setting up of sizable 
and the reasonableness of such 
reserves is reportedly a point at issue. 


inherent catastrophe 
hazard 
ness 


reserves, 


American Reinsurance Market Proposed 


Paul J. Molnar, connected with the 
New York Insurance Department rating 
division, was loaned to the C. A. B. to 
conduct this investigation of aircraft in- 
surance groups. But he had no formal 
statement to make early this week re- 
garding C. A. B. findings or recommen- 
dations. When told that the C. A. B. is 
sounding out the industry as to the ad- 
visability of establishing a complete 
\merican reinsurance market for air- 
craft risks, he remarked that it is sur- 
prising that a more robust reinsurance 
market has not been developed in view 
of the growth of aircraft busi- 
ness, 


The professional 


steady 


reinsurer’s point of 


that 


view on this subject is nearly all 
aircraft reinsurance offered these days 
is on an excess of loss basis; in other 
words, reinsurance on high limits. “Why 


not offer it to us on a share basis?” 
they ask. “That would give us at least 
a chance to fit in on business where the 
hazard involved is a partial rather than 
a total hazard.” 


le SS 
Bills in Congress 


also centers on the 
aviation business by reason of two bills 
introduced in Congress which are de- 
signed to implement the C. A. B. pro- 
gram. H. R. 1012, introduced by Repre- 
sentative C. F. Lea (Democrat) of Cali- 
fornia would amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 which contains two ref- 


The spotlight 


erences to insurance. Section 1107 of 
e bill provides (a) that the Authority 
hall inform itself as to insurance and 


risks and may 
information, 


reinsurance of aviation 
require the furnishing of 


and (b) 


that the Authority shall consult 


with State Insurance Departments “con- 
cerning the adequacy and_reasonable- 
air insurance and reinsurance. 
counterpart of this bill is 


ness” of 
The Senate 
5. 246. 
The other measure, H. R. 1992, also 
introduced by Mr. Lea, is regarded as 
more drastic than H. R. 1012 in that it 
would give the Civil Aeronautics Board 
the power, through a United States 


Treasury fund, to provide direct insur- 
ance against air war risk hazards and 
reinsurance, and all types of aviation 
coverage. This bill also contains au- 
thority to prescribe policy information 
and rates. Aviation insurance experts 
declare that this bill, if passed, would 


create a governmental monopoly of 
aviation insurance. The measure has 
not been reported out of committee, and 
probably will not, as the opposition to 
it is strong. 


Volume and Loss Ratios 1937-1941 


In the period 1937-1941 inclusive the 
country-wide writings of aircraft insur- 
ance, as reported to the New York In- 
surance Department, indicated the fol- 
lowing loss ratios on direct scheduled 
air line business: 

1. Hull—volume $4,600,000; 
of 31%. 

2. Public liability—volume of $258,- 
000; loss ratio 3.75% 

3. Passenger liability—volume $5,000,- 
000; loss ratio 49.2%. 

4. Property damage—volume $264,000; 
loss ratio 22.26%. 

All volume figures 
miumys. 


loss ratio 


represent net pre- 


Howe S. Landers Dies 
At 57 Years of Age 


PASSING WIDELY REGRETTED 


President of Casualty Companies of 
Loyalty Group, Came from Pioneer 
Family of Indiana 


Howe S. Landers, president of the 
Commercial Casualty and the Metropoli- 
tan Casualty Cos. of the Loyalty Group, 
died at Mountainside Hospital, Mont- 


clair, N. J., March 15, after an illness 





Photo by W. L. Hadley 
. LANDERS 


He was 57 years of 


HOWE 


of several weeks. 
age. 

Funeral services were held March 16 
at Christ Episcopal Church, Glen Ridge, 

J., and interment was in Indian- 
apolis, his former home. 

Mr. Landers’ passing brings deep re- 
gret not only to his associates in the 
home office of the Loyalty Group, but 
throughout the country where he was 
well and popularly known to agents of 
the two companies of which he was the 
head. 

Pioneer Indiana Family 


Mr. Landers was a member of a pio- 
neer Indiana family, a grandson of 
Georgiana and Jackson Landers, whose 

(Continued on Page 29) 





Wisdeound Premiums on Comprehensive 
Form Policies Halved by Bureau 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters acted this week to 
improve the saleability of comprehensive 
insurance coverages by reducing the 
bodily injury policy minimum premium 
from $100 to $50, standard limits, ef- 
fective March 15, on comprehensive auto 
and comprehensive general liability poli- 
cies, Furthermore, the bureau an- 
nounces a reduction from $200 to $100, 
standard limits, in the bodily injury 
combination minimum premium, which 
is applicable in all but rate-regulated 
states. 
premiums, it is 
all new and re- 
form policies ef- 


The new minimum 
pointed out, apply to 
newal comprehensive 
fective on or after March 15, 1943, and 
except in Indiana and Kansas, they may 
also be applied retroactively to the in- 
ception date of comprehensive form poli- 
cies org! became effective on or after 
January 1943. “Otherwise,” says the 
bureau, A policy shall be endorsed or 
cancelled and rewritten to take advan- 
tage of the revised minimum premium 
except at the request of the insured and 
on the basis of the customary short 
rate charges; or on the basis permitted 
by the Other Current Policies rule of 





the supplements, as of the date of such 
gr but in no event prior to March 
1943. 

ye reaction to the minimum 
premium reduction was that it will 
broaden the scope of saleability of com- 
prehensive insurance. If, for example, 
an assured is about to renew his public 
liability policy on a $50 premium basis, 
it is difficult to persuade him to change 
over to comprehensive coverage which 
up to this time has carried a minimum 
premium of $100. Now under the new 
rules it will be much easier to sell him 
comprehensive coverage without increas- 
ing the cost of his premium. In other 
words, the new setup makes comprehen- 
sive available without a premium pen- 
alty to the smaller risks. 





KUHN JOINS NATIONAL SURETY 
J. John Kuhn has been named a vice 
president of the National Surety Corp. 
and the ge Surety Marine Insur- 
ance Corp. For the past eleven years 
he has been a vice president of the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty Co., the Commercial 
Casualty Co. and the other affiliated 
companies of the Loyalty Group. 















N.Y. Safety Council 
Plans War Conference: 


SESSIONS ON: MARCH 23, 24, 25 









Slogan, “Keep Working to Win”; 12) 
Speakers at 40 Sessions; Safety 
Equipment Exposition 





An elaborate program has been ai 
ranged by the Greater New York Safe: 
Council for its fourteenth annual safet 
convention and _ exposition at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
March 23, 24 and 25. Streamlined to 
the war effort, the program puts em- 
phasis on the causes of industrial acci- 
dents and absenteeism with special 
tention to off-the-job accidents. There 
will be forty sessions and 120 speakers 
during the three day sessions. “Keep 
Working to Win” is the convention’s 
official slogan. 

Frank L. Jones, vice president, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, is presi- 
dent of the council and Donald Cameron, 
Liberty Mutual, is chairman of the con- 
vention executive committee. General 
vice-chairman is Benjamin H. Self, 
Travelers. Wallace J. Falvey, executive 
vice president, Massachusetts Bonding, 
is secretary of the council and Tom A. 
Burke is its executive vice president. 

Serving on Convention Committee 

Insurance men are actively repre- 
sented on the convention executive and 
arrangements committee, the list being 
topped by President Jones as honorary 
chairman and including H. R. Bixler, 
Mutual Life of New York; W. Graham 
Cole, Metropolitan Life; E. A. Fullar- 
ton, Travelers; Julien H. Harvey, Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau; A. O. Jack- 
son, Aetna Casualty & Surety; G. M. 
McAinsh, American Mutual Liability; 
Harold K. Philips, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, who is also 
publicity chairman of the convention, 
and Roger Williams, State Insurance 


Fund. 
All Phases of Safety 


Practically every phase of industrial, 
highway and maritime safety is featured 
on the program. Speakers embrace en- 
gineers, insurance men and women, 
Army, Navy and officials of Government 
departments and bureaus and safety ex- 
perts in many lines. What is said to be 
the greatest exhibit of safety equipment 
ever shown in the East will be on dis- 
play on the roof garden of the hotel 
throughout the convention. Among the 
exhibitors will be Metropolitan Life, 
Alfred M. Best Co. and the New York 
State Insurance Fund. 

The program is divided into the fol- 
lowing general divisions, with numbers 
of sub-sections under each one: 

Industrial education, industrial engi 
neering, industrial hygiene, naval anid 
marine, commercial, general and_ sec- 
tional, traffic. The annual banquet will 
be held Wednesday evening, March 24, 
at 6:30 p. m., in the grand ballroom oi 
the Pennsylvania Hotel. 

Following are the people connected 
with insurance who will participate in 
the program: 


Hammond to Preside at War Workers 
Session 

Harold F. Hammond, vice president, 
Institute of Traffic Engineers and di 
rector of traffic and transportation di- 
vision, National Conservation Bureau, 1 
chairman of the session on “Getting Wa 
Workers to and from the Job,” o 
Tuesday, March 23, at 9:45 a. m. 

W. Graham Cole, director of safety) 
welfare division, Metropolitan Life, wi! 
participate in the panel discussion at th 
“Safety Man’s Clinic No. val on Wed 
nesday, March 24, 9:45 a 

Carroll E. Mealey, sateen. Ne 
York State War Transportation Com 
mittee and Commissioner of the Depart 
ment of Taxation and Finance of th 
State of New York, well known to in 
surance interests as former Commission 
er of Motor Vehicles, is chairman of th 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Young on Claim Man 
And Public Relations 


MAKES ADDRESS IN BOSTON 





Says Good Public Relations Is Major 
ask of Business; Opportunity 
for the Claim Man 





President Clyde W. Young, Monarch 
Life of Springfield, Mass., addressed the 
March 12 dinner meeting of Boston 
Life & Accident Claim Association, tak- 
ing for his topic “The Claim Man and 
Public Relations.” 

Vincent A. Fay, claims department, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society at 

3oston, presided and presented as other 
guests of the association Insurance Com- 
missioner C. F. J. Harrington of Mass- 
achusetts; President John E. Powell, 
Lo 7 Protective Life of Boston; Irving 
T. Ring, general counsel, State Mu- 
ca Life of Worcester; Peter E. Tum- 
blety, vice president, Empire State Mu- 
tual Life of New York. 

Mr. Young emphasized that adaptabil- 
ity, flexibility and ingenuity are but a 
few of the important requirements of 
the claim man. He added that while 
there has been an outburst of attacks 
on many businesses and in some in- 
stances on the business of inurance, he 
could recall no attacks which depreciat- 
ed the value of accident and health and 
life insurance. He continued: 

Failure to Clarify Philosophy 

“There is a great feeling abroad—and 
I believe you have all sensed it at one 
time or another—that our business, in 
common with business in general, has 
failed to clarify its philosophy and the 
wisdom of its principles. While we were 
improving our merchandising techniques 
phenomenally, it seemed that we were 
failing somehow to bring to the people 
a full enough understanding of the fun- 
damental principles of accident and 
health and life insurance. 

“We have talked too much about how 
big we were and how many billions of 
dollars we spent and how great our as- 
sets were. There has been altogether 
too much talk about performance of 
acts which we were duty bound to per- 
form, and too little talk about situations, 
usual and unusual, which draw the pub- 
lic’s attention to the need for our serv- 
ices and the way in which the privately 
operated companies are doing the job 
better and cheaper than is possible any 
other way. 

“We have made a mystery out of a 
business whose every-day transactions 
are the simplest, a business which is the 
product of constant effort of a vast army 
of oftentimes misunderstood men, bring- 
ing an indispensable service to the pub- 
ic, 

Universally Accepted 

“T believe generally the idea of our 
service is almost universally accepted as 
a good thing, even though it is not as 
yet universally applied. I am quite cer- 
tain also that in spite of this general 
acceptance there is considerable question 
in the mind of the public over who 
should supply the service—the Govern- 
ment or private industry. 

“We know what our business is and 
what it does. We have faith in it and 
we are inspired by it. We must, how- 
ever, see that this faith and inspiration 

shared by the American people and 
we must remember that unless we do 
the job the way it should be done other 
ystems will attempt to supplant our 
Pha: Without hard work we shall not 
be able to accomplish much. To get the 
inderstanding and appreciation which 
we all desire, much intelligent work must 
lhe done. We must never take our busi- 
less and its importance for granted. If 
{ is truly the greatest service of all, we 
iiust do less talking about it among 


ourselves and more talking about it to 


e public. 
“We must get over to the public again 
and again the facts about the business 
ct insurance, about its safety, about its 
ound operating methods, its investment 
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Moreland Act Probe Of 
Compensation Practices 


FIRST PUBLIC HEARING IN N. Y. 





Commissioners Bleakley and Stichman 
Aim to Improve Administration of 
New York State Act 





The first public hearing into New York 
State’s investigation of charges of ir- 
regularities in the administration of the 
workmen’s compensation law, conducted 
by Moreland Commissioner William F. 
Bleakley, opened Wednesday in the Bar 
Building, 36 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. Mr. Bleakley, a former jus- 
tice, was appointed by former Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman and reappointed by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey to conduct 
this investigation. It was instigated by 
Mayor F. H. La Guardia. Herman T. 
Stichman was also appointed as a com- 
missioner under the Moreland act and 
as chief counsel of the inquiry, and he 
set the stage for the hearings when he 
declared on Wednesday: 

“Disclosure of individual bribes is not 
a prime object of this investigation. 
Instead, we are seeking to determine 
whether a group of social laws may be 
made to operate for the benefit of those 
whom the electorate wished to protect. 
If they cannot, our social planning for 
a better place in which to live in the 
future may be defeated.” 

Commissioner Stichman further ex- 
plained that the inquiry will be con- 
cerned with determining whether work- 
ing men can get the benefit of the com- 
pensation law without the necessity of 
dealing with doctors and lawyers who 
allegedly indulge in shady practices. 
There will be much evidence submitted 
along these lines. In fact, the first doc- 
tor on the stand Wednesday told of 
splitting of fees as a common practice. 
According to his story, it was a matter 
of “taking part” or getting no compen- 
sation cases. 

Since the probe began on January 4, 
120 witnesses have been privately exam- 
ined under oath, Mr. Stichman reports. 
The outcome of the hearings may be 
remedial legislation to insure impartial 
service to injured workers who come un- 
der the compensation act. 


E. H. O’Connor on Trenton 
Program of N. J. Agents 


Edward H. O’Connor, executive direc- 
tor, Insurance Economics Society, Chi- 
cago, has accepted the invitation of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents to speak at its mid-year meeting 
April 15 in Trenton. Mr. O’Connor will 
tell of the work of the Society and dis- 
cuss its usefulness in the —_ of pres- 
ent day socialistic trends. O’Con- 
nor is no stranger to the New Jersey 
agents as he met many of them when 
connected with Bankers Indemnity. He 
was also an organizer and first president 
of the Newark Accident & Health Club, 
and at its meeting this week was elected 
an honorary member in recognition of 
the outstanding job he is doing today. 








Howe S. Landers 


(Continued from Page 28) 


family settled in Indiana in 1811, five 
years before it became a state. He was 
born at Martinsville, Ind., October 17, 
1885, the son of John B. and Ida Gardi- 
ner Landers. He was a direct descend- 
ant of John Blair of Virginia and of 
John Tyler, tenth President of the 
United States. 

He received his A.B. degree from 
Depauw University in 1905 and _ his 
LL.B. from the University of Indiana 
in 1908. Admitted to the Indiana bar 
in 1908, he practiced law in Indianapolis 
until 1915, when he began a four year 
term with the Indiana State Industrial 
Commission as its first secretary. He 
was senior member of the firm of Lan- 


ders, Turner, McKay & Merrill. The 
Turner of that firm was George E. 
Turner, now chairman of the Cook 


30th Anniversary Of 
E. J. Hopper Agency 


MILESTONE OCCURS THIS YEAR 





President Hopper Active Figure in N. Y. 
Insurance Affairs; Production of 
Office at Its Peak in 1942 





The well known agency firm of Elmer 
J. Hopper, Inc., 99 John Street, New 


York, is observing its thirtieth anniver- 
year. 


sary this Because of the war 


ELMER J. HOPPER 


formal celebration of this milestone will 
not take place, but there is no ration- 
ing of congratulatory messages which 
the Hopper organization is certain to 
receive from many friends along Wil- 
liam Street. 

Last year’s business represented the 
best production ever enjoyed by the 
agency. 

Elmer J. Hopper, organizer and presi- 
dent of this agency, has been an active 
figure in New York insurance affairs for 
a number of years. He is a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
the Association of Local Agents of the 
City of New York. He was recently 
appointed a member of the casualty and 
surety committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and has also 
been active in civic affairs in his home 
town of Ridgewood, N. J., where he is 
a vice president and director of one of 
the leading banks. 

Associated with Elmer J. Hopper in 
the successful management of the agen- 
cy are the following: Raymond S. Hop- 
per, who is vice president, office man- 
ager and head of the automobile depart- 
ment; Thomas F. Abbott, vice president 
in charge of inland marine lines; Frank 
V. Carlough, Jr., vice president in charge 
of casualty lines. 

The agency has represented the Fire- 





County (Illinois) Acquisition Cost Coun- 
cil at Chicago. 

From 1919 to 1925 Mr. Landers served 
as special counsel for the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. at Indianapolis. 
In 1925, Mr. Landers and his brother, 
Jackson K. Landers, now a captain in 
the United States Army, formed the 
firm of Landers & Landers as attorney 
and co-manager of the Metropolitan 
Casualty for the state of Indiana. 

Went to Pacific Coast 

He went to the Pacific Coast for the 
company as its counsel where he made 
such an outstanding record that he was 
called into the home office as an official. 
He became vice president and general 
counsel of both the casualty companies 
in the Loyalty Group in 1931 and in 
1932 was elected president of the two 
companies. 

Mr. Landers was a director of the 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. and of the First 
Reinsurance Co. of Hartford, and of 





‘Lowry, Jr., 





No 
Business 
Direct 


Ww 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN 











President 
man’s Fund Indemnity since 1933 and 
the Transcontinental Insurance Co. (of 


the National Fire Group) since 1926, and 
is one of the leading producers for both 
of these companies. 

Five members of the Hopper agency 
staff are now in the armed forces as fol- 
lows: James V. Reme, Peter S. McGov- 
ern, William H. Vaupel, Bernard J. 
Faley and Charles E. Brooks. But not- 
withstanding the replacements which 
have been necessary the average period 
of service of the present staff is over 
eleven years. 





A. J. LILLY NOW GEN’L COUNSEL 

Austin J. Lilly has been elected Mary 
land Casualty’s general counsel, suc- 
ceeding in that capacity Edward G. 
who continues as senior 
vice--president. Mr. Lilly joined the 
company in 1910, and after handling 
claims in Oklahoma and Charlotte, .N. 
C., returned to Baltimore in 1915 on 
legal staff. He spent most of his time 
working on problems created by com- 
pensation insurance which . 1915 was 
just coming into force in U. In later 
years he has been active in matters af- 
fecting the interests of the casualty and 
surety business as a whole. 





several other companies. He was chair- 
man of the finance committee and a di- 
rector of the Montclair Community Hos- 
pital. He formerly served on the Civic 
Conference of Glen Ridge and was a 
member of the Sons of the American 
Revolution and the Indiana Societies of 
Chicago and New York. 

He was also a member of Phi Kappa 
Psi of Depauw University and Phi Delta 
Phi legal fraternity and a thirty-second 
degree Mason. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Shirley 
McNutt Landers; two daughters, Mrs. 
Georgianna Horner and Mrs. Shirley 
Krauss, and his brother, Captain Lan- 
ders. Mrs. Landers is a cousin of Paul 
V. McNutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission. 
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Casualty-Surety Writings in New Jersey 
Jumped to $77,574,457 in 1942 


Volume of 148 Companies More Than $8,500,000 Ahead of 1941 Figures; 


Repeating their fine record of 1941 a 
total of 148 companies writing casualty- 
surety lines and accident & health in 
New Jersey last year, both stock and 
mutual carriers, produced a net premium 
total of $77,574,457, which is more than 
$8,500,000 ahead of the 1941 figure. This 
increase is significant when it is con- 
sidered that production in this state in 
1941 represented a gain of more than 
$10,000,000 in writings compared with 


1940. 


trend business 


in general 


It definitely reflects the upward 
conditions 


throughout the State of New Jersey, 
and particularly in the war plant areas. 

Net losses paid by the aforementioned 
companies totaled $31,548,866 compared 


with $28,274,239 in 1941. 


Official results, 


line by line, of the individual companies 
as reported to the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance, are 
given on this and following pages. 
Ranking Leaders in Production 


Comparison of the leading companies 


in casualty-surety production 


in the 


state indicates that New Jersey Manu- 
facturers Casualty still maintains its No. 


1 position. 


Its workmen’s compensation 


writings alone were $7,274,621 with losses 


in this line of $2,818,393. 


Travelers 


Companies are still in second place with 
$6,096,715 followed by Liberty Mutual 
with $5,206,750; American Mutual Lia- 


bility with $3,056,795; Aetna 


Affiliated 


Companies with $2,804,630; Hartford Ac- 
cident with $2,531,982, and Fidelity & 
Casualty with $2,447,877. This completes 
the list of companies in the two million 


dollar class. 


List of the first twenty- 


two companies in production in New 
Jersey for casualty-surety lines follows: 


New Jersey Manufacturers Cas...... 


Travelers Companies 
Liberty Mutual 


American Mutual Liability.......... 


Aetna Affiliated Companies 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity..... 


Fidelity & Casualty 
Metropolitan Life 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty... ... 
Wares Biaten BL Gos sicceccess 


General Accident 
Globe Indemnity 


Indemnity of North America........ 


Maryland Casualty 


Zurich Gen, Acc, & Liability....... 


Bankers Indemnity 
Commercial Casualty 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
Employers’ Liability 
Royal Indemnity 
Continental Casualty 
American Automobile 


. 1,732,966 


. 1,184,442 
- 1,148,578 


Following gives the individual company 
writings, line by line, together with net 


losses paid. 


Accident & Casualty 


Net 

; Premiums 
ee TEE ET Ce Re $2,065 
EGE: siaeutaskeseasee ne 119 
a Sera 70,095 
Other Liability .......... 13,003 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 83,771 
Ee 838 
rrr 202 
MON £9 S664 Scaas plcwoy 2,746 
et Ee Cae 3,282 
Auto Prop. Dam..... oonee 21,968 
Auto Collision ........... 124 


Net Losses 





Total Net Losses $31,548,866; 22 Companies in Million Dollar Class 


























Other Prop. Dam........ 744 10 American Credit Indemnity 
Miscellaneous ........... eee Net — Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
DOTAL 6 sc0seu swiss $199,331 $112,275 Credit ............eseeeee $64,463 —$1,559 
Aetna Casualty & Surety ernie 
Net Net Bosses ‘og ye a ee eeees $64,463 —$1,559 
nah Premiums Paid American a al Mert, 
WOMERE 5s cica beeen cecine BIS08)  kassases vet et Losses 
PREM, cscs cne oitcesekoanes TA eee eat, Premiums aid 
PE ees 436,300 $227:086 Accident: ...i00ccccses 6. ,918 $644 
Other Liability .......... 230,821 54,6 Health ..........s0...00- 731 186 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 957,675 443,579 Group A. & H........... 1,769 se. aeee 
Ue eee: 92,288 41,040 Auto Liability .......... 144,475 45,639 
ee MC ae ere 103,401 59,656 Other Liability .......... 40,830 8,778 
ee 22°132 81075 Workmen’s Comp. ....... 120,871 45,140 
MNEs SS painxccbatcwe 81,113 T5A70  RMMEIY: oe ie ssc neces cscs 11,966 2,193 
SL RRS ed BU ues ceoetur, Surety .......esseseeeees 8,261 7,866 
Machinery ............... 2,504 Be SEARO: sckse'seo nae as ena 4,711 1,586 
Auto Prop, Dam.......... 130,951 64,801 Burglary ................ 9,934 310 
Auto COMsion 2. .6005.50. Lo Nee ee Boiler ........seeee secon 11,783 136 
Other Prop. Dam......... 23,583 1,140 Machinery ............00. 84 nee eee 
ROMER hiacse nas diakcoscns 26,707 me aoe Fee. Eoee,.-.-- 46,543 17,764 
Auto Comision .. 60.545 ves 62 183 
| $2,089,610 $923,215 + Other Prop. Damage..... 3,103 98 
Aetna Life TOT 
Net EET pases rol AL. riewan tenes $408,201 $130,523 
ana Premiums Paid American Fidelity a, va 
ROMMETE ss aon iciesiccsaacteres 172,215 43,130 Net et Losses 
Rane $ 18,443 $ 5,143 alas Premiums Paid 
Group A. & H........... 521,906 313,800 Atte VARIES oy 65's 55: 5008 $270,477 $155,168 
en EL Aen 1,770 9,019 Auto Prop, Damage...... 57,493 39,048 
MIO EASILY ccescnccss 50 43 éiasien 
Other EN ae mae 650 PMA s Son kore bree $327,970 $194,216 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 636 20,17 American Guarantee & Liability 
Net Net Losses 
Luz PAIRS Aa A $715,020 $391,959 Premiums Paid 
Allstate Auto Liability .icesciice. $5,219 $238 
Net Net Losses Other Liability) .....:0s0 00% 3,260 30 
‘asin Premiums Paid Workmen’s OMT. (55.35000 6,167 349 
Se Pe ere eee BS foe aaa RMNEN? aicle sae naneoStee acs 10,440 1,545 
Auto Liability ........... eeisoes, | BLID COR “WAMIRGE cacsceaseanncing cet 781 105 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 84,294 32,422 og Peaks scue ees 1,749 687 
LS RE ee ee Ae ES9l Sb eaGie 
gi Cy it eee $361,952 $142,680 Machinery ............... 7,454 803 
American Automobile Auto Prop. Damage...... 1,875 503 
. Net wie goad Other Prop. Domage..... Us PES IO 
remiums a ee, 
— gpd on atdate $656,196 $251 098 il ¢) $50,975 $4,260 
OP RAR ok sscicass 18,444 1 i i 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 50,440 4,193 tains eee ong i ses 
“ : uv Pe Net Net Losses 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 199,767 73,811 Premiums Paid 
— —., Date etalala avai LS ee ee Ato: Liability — sic ccccives $1 19,416 $30,862 
er Prop. Damage..... Me Serves a RABY co asses 30,445 2,890 
cane ES RRRSE ee agrees e areareces 3 é sh 
FOTAL...... — wie Gee Bente 3038 ay 
American Comeny 3. Auto Prop. Damage...... 43,761 18,036 
A i+ pad Other Prop. Damage..... 98 4( 
§ alc 
Accident & Health....... $17,573 5,903 TOTA 2 5 
Auto Liability ........1.! 200149 113°268 ee 
Other Liability... 21211! 72,470 13,838 Net Net Losse 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 287,194 108,631 Premiums Paid. ‘ 
_. “aes Be ..- shee ‘ee. Accident $9,269 $1,070 
Surety PEED ESE Bipot escsu, GroupuA. @ He. ....scss "889 010 
5 wee i aris phn Scbiaie-nwbig:6's"ac8'e 14,733 4,908 Auto: Liability oo. 60s 0s 127,766 59,063 
— “ Spipascnse tats 15,570 2,280 Other Liability .......... 45,703 6,108 
uto Prop. Damage...... 98,112 40,116 Workmen’s Comp. ....... 467,361 207,093 
Auto Collision ........... 2'671 W400: “Welty co. 2ecuc ese eocas 7 ee het 
Other Prop. Damage..... 2,770 91 7 Sanuneae hake ANG, a RS. 
mines — - Lo NRE PT eras 674 458 
PROT AMS 0 65 6S hw E $810,620 $290,425 ELAS foo ccxics cele atvieks coe 6,074 1,370 





National Accident & Health 


Insurance Company 
of PHILADELPHIA 





Accident and Health Specialists 
We Cater to the Masses 





Operating in 19 States and the District of Columbia 





BUILD FOR THE FUTURE WITH THE "NATIONAL" 
242-244 S. 8th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“OUR FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR" 






































Auto Prop, Damage...... 40,091 18,339 
Muito COMSion ......-26 00%s.66 13,491 —102 
Other Prop. Damage..... 90 25 
POUM Scns cc ceeens $713,814 $294,334 
American Mutual Liability 
Net et Losses 
: Premiums Paid 
OCIUBGD 5i5:4-si9 nessa eles 17,575 2,896 
PROCRIEDS 6: orscs.c eneisaicoseee be 10,323 1,211 
Auto Liability oo ics ccc css 223,166 93,774 
Other Liability. .... .:0:00-6:s 131,045 53,46 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 2,574,511 1,098,943 
eee icarre rece 861 285 
BURGIAEY . osverticcciens.vaewe —230 670 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 70,931 38,699 
Ato Comsion: os i:ccices 1,712 1,062 
Other Prop. Damage..... 26,901 2,777 
POW AM siscv.ctsstcewont $3,056,795 $1,293,783 
American Policyholders’ 
Net Net Losses 
i Premiums Paid 
MCCIDORE: 055 p06 0 6'e 5500 oes et ce vais 
Auta LAsPiity acc és.s.6.c0+. 70,750 $20,460 
Orher Liapiity . .csesecsc 5,72 426 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 11,023 3,892 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 23,695 9,261 
AUIO “COMSIOR oc 5060:0-0-0 204 113 
Other Prop. Damage...... aha owas 
POPE ss 2s oes werent $111,693 $34,152 
American Re-Insurance 
Net Net Losses 
: Premiums Paid 
MEGIEAE 6 5.5cd sceneries $621 $17 
REMLUDD, « a'e bin: s,0 i050 hee ew ateeite i, Sao 
MutO LigMiity ove os 656% be 134,616 41,299 
Other Liability’ ....0600s 0 51,174 4,174 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 100,182 2,221 
SEPALS oalatorciciaeeie's ssi aeree 27,762 3,834 
BUILORS -2¢-0:57einis beika'e an eeee 42,577 101,145 
RAE oa sivieres bain ose eee ce O ty) He ob Detamntes 
MP RUMNGEY: -ac:s'e c.c:¢' sine vere tates 5,577 967 
RUM crc pavic.ceueraocce BS Siewsssee 
5 een De) ee 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 1,375 113 
Auto Collision ..cvcscses ‘ See rere 
Other Prop. Damage...., Gedo  ve<wenes 
Water Damage .......... BAT ce nees ce 
WOT : ii cces sen as $362,930 $153,770 
American Surety 
Net Net Losses 
. Premiums Paid 
MOOG Sisicoesed MoCo NOG | aceuyues 
TRBON: Cet catasinsagerndease Me! ekeeenae 
Auto Liability .0..0666en- 77,131 $42,521 
Other Liability .........% 49,985 20,098 
Workmen’s Comp. ...., 119,870 43,561 
PMECIEY) co's is oittarsy ae earon vs 203,206 70,881 
ae ae ae ree 96,113 20,675 
ATIGME es arerpis siciaBetecaiareied 7,780 2,232 
PRBEOIBES 6.0.6. diisere:dadib 0's:k ec 27,301 2,872 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 25,356 8,376 
Auto Collision: ..0.066.00 vs 1,163 345 
Other Prop. Damage..... 2,376 73 
ADTs ones codeine $610,939 $212,034 
Arex Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability .... CA er 
Other Liability .. 7,080 $1,006 
Workmen’s Comp, . 16,547 4,045 
US eee eee Aree 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 770 53 
Other Prop. Damage..... BOO! eieceses 
TOPPA Dis id eccsiseanae $28,142 $6,304 
Associated Indemnity 
et Net Losses 
5 Premiums Paid 
Muto TAAMEG 6 cs s:0 es wal 74,144 25,174 
Other Lagnity o.os0 sees 18,990 8,950 
Workmen’s Comp, ... 213,579 87,516 
TCT Eee oan Opionren heeree | errr 
BEADIE bx far o25° 5 470.416 Glassrere ioc0; 4 990 )3 
PUMMIDES ican ais a no sesen 2,290 57 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 28,468 17,359 
Pst COMBO os s:e's e\si0s10°8 4,126 1,678 
MisCOManeOUs 6. cicciccicesie 502 180 
MUR: 5 cde acheve $343,099 $142,117 
Atlantic Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid | 
Aaito Liability: oc ccewsiviods $107,465 $30,125 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 39,724 13,139 
WOR Me cidiseevnes $147,189 $43,564 
Baker’s Mutual 
Net Net Losses 
“ Premiums Paid. 
Other Liability .....2... $28,646 $4,465 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 129,862 71,505 
TS pices) Ve errr a 3,03 50 
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Casualty-Surety Figures 





Bankers Indemnity 
Net < ga 





Premiums 
Aceiieat PESTER LECCE $12,958 Poh 991 
CAN ueeeenwccecequaus 2,149 1,532 
yor Liability amma dan ae 291,879 130,008 
Other Liability Sie aiebisale ee 176,637 65,485 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 482,754 243,628 
Pid@Hee taceetscccs tnecec 3 —192 
GREE cacencdsosewsceccee 28,406 8,174 
Burglary ..... onan eeueas 41,712 9,816 
Auto ae Damage...... 99,381 60,379 
AvuiG COMMIOR 60. cce cans 6,416 5,063 
Other Prop, , Sa areas 6,256 1,394 
TORREN 6 cstewe sees $1,148,578 $527,278 
Bankers Life 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Pai 
Group hs Ges 08 cnciccs $392 $129 
TONE Bilis < cnccs wasn $392 $129 


Benefit Association of Railway Employes 
Net ies Losses 





Premiums aid 
Accident & Health....... $75,201 ‘Ss, 254 
Group A; & Bas cccvccess 4,440 4,228 
MOP Acc ianenneaee $79,641 $42,482 


Car & General 
Net Net Losses 









Premiums Paid 

AOUGERE ip cae ceceebnees SIG0 SGaeenns 
Auto Liability Be er 208,352 $74,185 
Other Liability neeeeeeaes 24,984 7,091 
Workmen’s Comp. ..... 126,941 60,464 
Fidelity aa dusieta, 
Surety ... Ly): Grrr rer 
GARR acne ees 3,186 1,275 
BUPIAly: civcscceses 6,575 228 
Auto Prop, Damage..... 69,512 36,800 
Auto COUmsiGtt cccccedecss 884 386 
Other Prop. Damage...... 1,534 259 

POE ibe x cscs eve $443,558 $180,688 


Central Surety & Ins. Corp. 
Net Net Losses 





Premiums Paid 

Accident ooc600s dieneeens $280 $73 
Auto Liability ..ccccceses 172,329 98,802 
Other Liability «osc 26,669 9,002 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 53,607 19,349 
Fidelity FecadcawrneeKnene 1,916 —518 
SMOG ceebenccnuoenecces 3,746 —3,769 
GbE wees ehsacassadewas 6,507 4,113 
ee Ree er 5,720 1,898 
Auto ho. Damage...... 57,548 25,377 
Auto Collision ......+e+0. 
Other Prop. Damage..... 263 213 

BOREAS «cease oes $328,758 $154,546 


Century Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 








Premiums ai 

AOGIOUE esac cceues ewes 614 $8,049 
IGANG eicccecgeevanasvewe [MTC eee 
Group A. Ge ee oe cecsses 12,339 12,577 
Auto Liability has usa ebiwes 191,85 111,435 
Other Liability caw we weds 93,746 20,366 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 249,190 148,270 
BUGHEW oa die cum Cas(eive secs 19,998 7,843 
SUICEN vase ve maevcvneces 36,858 —3,029 
Glass cack 12,198 4,470 
Burglary . 29,193 3,727 
Auto Prop. 61,979 45,315 
Auto Collision 1,229 583 
Other Prop, Damage 5,360 274 

ROEM iviccicencas $722,045 $359,880 


Citizens Casualty 


Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 





ai 
Auto RIGMINS. scccecuess $173,880 $55,453 
Ltn tendetkanecenes 075 1,465 
hate Prop. Damage aae:sie 49,312 22,381 
FORAL. cs cess ecens Qeamees $79,299 


Columbia Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Pai 








f Premiums id 
MRULIORE Sco duve sc uuncess $4,720 $652 
MIQUE wedncecctvcsseuede 1,001 153 
Auto Liability ........... 21,824 9,641 
Other Liability .......... 12,240 2,610 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 60,441 28,240 
BIUGUED Sodaee de oS terccsiee 7,485 1,499 
PII aeineereras tc ouces 3,250 470 
CURES wesc euuastis ae veieee P 1,141 555 
BRIBED ericcincascsnncese 4,918 620 
Boiler Ria eeeGwneeeeane eee bt ree 
PAMENNOE hs 6iicicocté.co<e 2,776 2,241 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 7,124 3,014 
Auto Collision .....------ oe 
Other Prop, Damage..... 260 2 

TFOPAL « ccassicie «+ $129,832 $49,697 

Columbian National Life 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums id 

BOCURME 5 else si0s esse 7" ,61 $1,739 
RECO viecis peitsonaes eoner % 2,436 
Group A. & “H.......7 05 718 
BORA 600 ce secc'sis $11,365 $4,893 


Columbian Protective Association 
Net N me 7 ja 





Premiums 
Accident & Health....... $168,123 raid 6s 
POEM occ viececs $168,123 $61,365 


Columbus Mutual Life 
Net Net Losses 





, Pa 
Accident & Health....... Premi708 $7,404 
TOTALiscccesecsccse 929999 $7,404 





Commercial Casualty 

























































































































Net Net Losses 
Accid Pezes $35.34 
CAR Sc vnececudse cass a 
RIGA Ge vucws deviance 9,70 18,288 Established 1923 Tel.: Mitchell 2-0963-4-5 
eae aa Conf 
MS EAS ceccivencee i " 
Other Liability .......... 75,98 52,6 on! er New Jersey 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 79,174 41,751 with us a 
TNE bascaionaendence. 111,596 12,048 Risks 
CUNMEE. ecdcuacedeete avenue 29,641 12,847 
WUD duaaducasavacuvonre 29,412 12,492 LIFE 
Burglary ve asesececeeeess + aan CASUALTY 
uto Prop. Damage...... A 3 
Auto Collision ....-...... 3,010 2,436 BONDS A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 
> AUTO Binding Office 
Other Prop. Damage..... 1,297 84 INLAND ’s Leading G. ” , 
Water Damage .......... 254 61 MARINE One of New Jersey’s Leading General Agencies 111 John St., N.Y.C, 
TOTAL $1,135,989 $477,359 FIRE 31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. Tel. REctor 2-7667 
Connecticut General Life 
Net Net Losses 
: < , oy a re 01,235 321,844 +=‘ Fidelity ............0000 53,259 14,812 
— a Toe 716 Fidelity ” — Be eaurcicits 18,975 BE REET sevixeskcatwensen 53,352 —7,768 
{evident epeseuntnncman i 7°990 1081 Surety ...-eeeeeeeeeeeees og re —. Hentdadedannssemade an “tu 
Group A. & H..... ++ 56,843 28,739 pt “is oy aka ae 30°604 a  ............... “ae 50 
Non-Can, A, & H........ 7,357 3,617 pe ilies cae lid 22,390 : 352 Machinery angen RELE seats 
TAT... - 4489206 ©5©=— 473.153 Machinery .........eeeee- 13,774 A uto Prop. Damage...... X | 
TOTAL........+.4. $152,396 $73,153 Machinery ee oo elo. 79,045 27,465 Auto Collision ....-..-.. | hecciny 
Connecticut Indemnity Auto Collision ........+++ 4,238 522 Other Prop. Damage..... 8,526 213 
Net Net Losses Other Prop. Damage..... —4,092 SRE GUO 4 dace dacseccsaeesas 1,976 + 
Premiums Paid a 
Auto Liability ........... $10,642 $1,761 j,i J) Peers $1,071,497 $500,681 PUNE Madaascuwasne $573,840 $145,880 
ae Liability .......... “a or Employers Mutual Liability Excess Insurance Co. of America 
el Qa mR pret, NetLosses 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 3,849 1,129 ates annoy remiums 
Rese Collin ..-1... ll —125 Auto Lishility ........-. $39.80 SE Auto Liability ..... $40,576 $36, 415 
Other Prop. Damage..... BIG ccccaccs Other Liability .....--.- : , ther Liability 722 
Workmen’s Comp. i os sala b ) = al s Comp. 9.440 4,173 
GIR a ccc acceecucas «ee 2 PO ee or ae 
aa 3 aN ae $2,836 Auto Prop. Damage.....- 14.087 CASS Serety .occccceccccwses 15,097 *" 36,806 
Auto Collision ...cccccecs MME ada wacédaseedkenese (Yipee 
Net ae tn Other Prop. Damage..... 4,674 4,433 y gg no i ee 
Premiums ai uto Prop. Damage...... Wee saceeeen 
Grout A. Ge Tis ccaccccs $3,415 $579 54) 9 | SeNeee ree $491,381 $209,649 Other Prop. Damage..... 0 ee 
aha: am msn = Meapiqpers ‘Detammnees Wi icideiens $67,504 $77,492 
gO J: eee $4,833 $1,116 Net Hat Rosse . ° 
Continental Casualty adie Premiere a§s61 Exchange Mutual Ind, 
Oe a ee | 134 nan ee 
remiums ai Non-Can. A. & Hi....... ae  wcbitnars 
CE ee aa oe Tee Ds: 239,341 °" 78,338 © Auto eb er ae $1,524 $865 
MEMES ict Bindewwees «ces 135,626 61,347 Other Liability pr GRIP 15,224 5,000 W. Sc la ility eecoccecce 964 150 
lak oS 9°509 7323 Othes oN; as 47°693 11910 orkmen’s Comp. ....... 10,590 7,342 
Non-Can. A, & H......... 12,448 in (eee 20°701 6321 Auto Prop. Damage... 514 238 
Auto Liability 00.00.00. Yo OU ~~ eepnenneeneenenmaae<-- aiee os ee 
Other Liability... 41... 338:806 ge fee teanabeneipn ee PEE $13,592 $8,595 
orkmen’s Comp. ....... 86,698 FSU eee Wa 6,370 97 ‘ 
MEE oi es02 5c cavean ves 12,308 I or gg Rk 26448 9,712 Factory Mutual Liab. 
Rae 13,301 Sale te COMME, . cccseucs | aes Net Net Losses 
MN avs cowatencnduasene 10,007 4,355 Other Prop Damage SEtie Man ane Premiums Paid 
MON dwccccdeadaenees 17,634 3,327 iene : SEM (coud wacs Auto Liability .......... $142,266 $22,626 
. Credit ....ccceccccccccoce ’ 
Boiler Mi eevaciacenaciaass 3,667 35 eae Liability .......... 1,344 38 
MERINGNS  weccuineecencs CGe sacucene T cece $419,62 112,063 UPGlary onc cescccccccece i errr re 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 49,009 25,112 TOTAL..... oe $ 6 . $ Auto Prop, Damage...... 39,683 8,098 
Auto Collision ....ccccese if, rerreeee Equitable Life Assurance Society Mune COMME cc cccdsces 24,865 3,484 
Other Prop. Damage..... 2,585 184 Net Net Losses ae 
iain: po a Premiums Paid NOMPAR S022 ccs $208,175 $34,246 
eoeeeeeecues ’ , Accident ...cccccccccccece é 
Eagle Indemnity SCAM; cccacsccackscaasic Tee desvess Federal Life 
Net Net Losses Group A. & H..........- 683,034 546,620 Net Net, Losses 
Premiums Paid Non-Can, A. & H........ 13,738 19,514 : Premiums aid 
Pn eee Ree ee $10,205 $546 act RAMONE: van senveccaceees $930" $5,246 
ME teadinasestichen edn 938 285 TOTAL... ++++0+: $087,206 | $566,213 - 
Auto Liability 0... 111,046 §7 401 seine: amas SOUR iiivtainscins $930 $3,246 
ther Ligdity wcccccccce 66,86 651 i 
vormmen s Guin. as areata 138,895 66,345 p Net ’ Net Lope Federal Life & Casualty 
PUMA sasnaccoaceceeads 7,367 2,537 "972.98. $59,711 Net Net Losses 
TENG wewdvesvwdnwadn cus 2,445 —610 Auto Liability 1'806 : Premiums Paid 
Co SE PS ENR 5,603 2,188 Other Liability oe 36753 Re ee icikecabwacene $38,248 $19,826 
EATEN a i as 237946 3,513. Workmen’s Comp. . "621 pint 
MB docs ies sue eae bs 10,018 424 GasS_ ..seeeeeeeeeeereers ; 371 WOPAN is cexieds $38,248 $19,826 
BE cissevaesiness 1,54 PR a ave «17:86 abe 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 36,647 23,992 Auto oe AMAGE. 2.00 348 006 Fidelity & Casualty 
Atte COMBION. . o<cocccces 2,356 gi1 Auto Collision .......... 9 Net Net Losses 
Other Prop. Damage..... 3,362 76 Other Prop. Damage..... 356 b Premiums Paid 
TOTAL............ $421,235 $185,482 FOVEAR. 2 6.22002. $177,418 $117,733 fouseat aiewimesananes - $7 eal aa 
Employers’ Liability European General Reinsurance Auto Liabil & Hi. pe 298 15 
Net Net Lowe BN a Se 
Premiums aid , ee 30,804 Workmen's Comp. ....... 1,404,226 488,822 
BUCGRUD co ccvectenesedes $15,297 $2,628 Accident .......cccceeees $70,931 $20, 
WCRI Sua sedlcscad. des 2 Fale “Weal sc .ccsccacsadcceess 10,712 MVER <M oc oaa tla eccssuace 75,170 20,871 
Group A. GU cccccceces 25,469 1.771 Auto Liability .......... 188,667 90,079 eats tee eee eee eees ae —2,431 
Auto Liability 66 sccsccee 254,178 91,432 Other Liability ......... Sas . aaa one tee e cece eeeeeeee ae on 
Other Liability .......... 90,774 29953 | Workmen’s Comp. ....... 3 , Borler SN sacgnndeainiie 06,768 1739 
Machimery ..cceeesescees ’ 811 
4 MTT TTT Auto Prop, Damage...... 85,198 42,296 
SA IUUQUINATCAT M ans Cae 2.471 725 
= Other Prop, Damage..... 19,553 7,334 
= WwW yY NJ re) T be | Wiicissstscs: $2,447,877 $861,890 
— + 
= Fidelity & Deposit 
Net Net Losses 
Place Fidel Polo 298 ‘ao75 
MIOEED cccecsec eeeccccee 210,298 8,753 
ACCIDENT and HEALTH BUSINESS Surety w.eceeeseeeceeees 83,021 34,725 
. oe oe ae CM eanddecedeuceazeude 488 16 
with a specialist in the field SRMIEEE a cacdaddasacuess 69,187 20,570 
. 7 . * e . 
For the most complete line of oo) | ree $397,994 $130,274 
Accident and Health and Hospital Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
, Expense Policies on the market = Premiums Paid 
= COIMERE ccccccqpeccccces 8,676 93 
= REGGE ‘sedasudescsdcaeeas Sen 2cseceue 
; write nag ROP awe ss1s2 "169i 
= Other Liability .......... 42,456 8,750 
= N AT | 0 N AL Workmen’s Comp, ....... 146,551 73,296 
= z MGUY cccceus eeccceccee eo Po 
= USY cece Ceecccesccces 31 . 
= Ce codeaae occaueeseese 7,170 2,203 
= CAS UALTY C 0 M PANY PRR ree 13,920 2,407 
S Auto Prop, Damage...... 16,861 7,163 
= DETROIT, MICH. W.G. CURTIS, Pres. Auto Collision .......... aa Rewaeear 
= Other Prop, Damage..... 3,700 84 
pill 1M TOTAL............ $308,070 $114,788 
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General Accident 











Net Net Losses 
Premiums aid 
PPR 2555s ks ee bose 6 $43,985 $7,952 
SOOT 4i.w wes neurneeesee 1,146 12,152 
Auto Liability ........... 610,792 210,731 
Other Liability ......... 105,271 25,695 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 578,375 239,035 
DANO ivss1 ap ssaecs wes sos 10,796 4,389 
MMOINI. icewn op du-sse kes 30,305 2,750 
DE Sivetakeusasspsese 13,976 1,898 
nt OTe —101 sesccece 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 192,364 79,394 
Asta COTISIOB. cic isccces 5,593 1,515 
Other Prop. Damage..... 8,303 1,870 
TAPS Ales sinha cases $1,600,805 $587,381 
General Casualty 
Net Net Lesses 
Premiums Pai 
BEERS seckiscicsaserens © 2  “Seabater 
Auto Liability ........... S00 § -écawewse 
Other Liability . 0.0... 02 + seeetns ° 
PROS s2acctonsvinseunes ». tease vie 
PO -sndbeketannssabenes 100. . weeesr 4 
CARRE ibs sxe een pnbiwe soi 2h. 9 warviveay 
OE RE Ee Te 
Auto Prop. VDamage...... 207 249 
Other Prop. Damage..... BS .  .cinsaawen 
yp. er $2,092 $249 
General Reinsurance 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Pai 
| i ee $28,263 $8,797 
ROM. 5 5 cs syiniesreG0-9 4 58 08 2,379 419 
Auto Liability 62,012 22,898 
Other Liability .......... 19,160 sot aeewe 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 38,599 6,162 
PORES 6666 be ts'h 46 ed pom 11,749 2,769 
OES 2 vison sce cavevers 15,695 12,468 
ee re ree 1,273 sabe 
MINED. v5:k 9.9509 tsk eee 15,835 4,429 
ME civbinedsad seesaw as | Seeaaada 
PORUIMBELY io iiissinsisa'es wines CS errr 
Auto Prop. Damage...... ae , 
Arta COOMISIOR 6:s cc es-eas 138 
Other Prop. Damage..... 2,582 
POLAGisueieciad $209,349 $57,942 
Glens Falls Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums * Paid 
en a ee $24,552 $5,335 
TS rer eter cere 2,536 65 
Auto Liability ......05sss 161,353 31,190 
Other Liability ......... 112,794 22,598 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 225,823 84,925 
PISS tihinsdsecvannces 17,976 2,358 
ET “cnsiwakus vivee kip ed oe 22,855 495 
SORE: csrasapebeenbnee oul 13,992 5,247 
PUMOLY  sicarascnaseess 25,782 2,046 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 50,824 17,003 
Ato (COlmiOn 6 6ciciiccaes 1,074 364 
Other Property Dam...... 3,970 204 
co. Sa rer $663,531 $171,830 
Globe Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
DEORE ok ce pince ie seess $27,000 $3,068 
DED. 4 thucanueuuae haus 3,129 1,318 
Group A. & H....... one Sf ee 
Auto Daability oc. cccsccs 397,769 177,471 
Other Liability ......... 139,970 41,195 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 620,581 296,351 
i eT eee 44,688 10,400 
RO a yo aL ae ee 26,183 1,179 
CORE B6<000ienG 0 oKs O60 cs 12,899 5,362 
MIDIS otic ddewss oeese 55,456 5,295 
DOME ~ <b:ct whe eda oo dane ae 15,766 3,510 
BERCRIETY 0:66 6.000.000 00 3,457 370 
Auto Prop,..Damage...... 114,111 62,757 
Auto COlMon .ccccccces 6,598 1,811 
Other Prop. Damage..... 11,332 1,674 
WAS Lbs 5 000s veel $1,479,114 $611,761 
Great American Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
ee ee eee ee ee $10,795 $6,401 
J PP er ra 599 261 
Group Ay Ge E65 ise ss0-00 Te! * Wsaeaats 
Auto Liability ..cc.ksees 132,655 50,919 
Other Liability .......... 78,543 25,313 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 224,238 134,622 
eer eer 14,855. 277 
a ee nee eee 9,804 6,066 
SRE csucavcabastesaesee 9,461 3,038 
OUUNEY  sivssanieca va sues 12,619 745 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 42,822 22,132 
Auto Collision .......... 625 52 
Other Prop, Damage..... 4,284 370 
Water Damage .......... 43 61 
MADR RAR 9:9 Sb9 sore $542,080 $250,257 


North America 
Net 7 Losses 


Guarantee Co. of 








Premiums Paid 
a ee rg $5,491 $2,881 
ES 64 cticheunceseeues Fiane -abiewees 
Sy | eam re "$12 2,736 $2,881 

Hardware Indemnity 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability .......... $29,453 $5,065 
Other TARDY iccss nace 11,195 3,769 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 4,125 1,656 
EORE 56s caveseoaestvenas 1,163 433 
os Pe ere Aa oe 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 9,963 3,493 
Other Prop, Damage..... 1,303 260 
<2 | Ore $57,278 $14,676 

Hardware Mutual Casualty 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto Tieilite 66s sos $183,907 $75,296 
Other Liability ......... 22,174 8.707 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 225,639 108,209 


alty-Surety Figures 


for 





















































SRG ots 42 ah cell eden cate iee 5,165 1,883 Auto Prop, Damage...... 46,474 23,423 
gg eee rT Oe. 'seenwaus Auto Collision .......... 21,406 12,942 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 59,323 30,201 Other Prop, Damage..... Se Beeman 
Auto Collision .......... 18,437 8,335 - — 
Other Prop. Damage..... 1,444 358 fb i Pp a trae $215,791 $98,624 
DOC M iy its 2s sees $516,115 $232,989 Liberty Mutual 
Harleysville Mutual Casualt: Net Net Losses 
et Vet Losses Premiums Paid 
Premiums Paid Accident .....seeseseeoes $3,163 $718 
Auto Lispuny << si<<s%e's $111,983 $33,842 Auto Liability .......... 493,942 205,983 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 34,385 13,557 Other TAsGuty ...0ss6 sce 206,318 53,716 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 4,294,146 1,721,617 
POUAL . tianstsous $146,368 $47,399 Gloss er ey eee 2,3 — 
: MES ScitcisdhosGaigcieks> aris ues : 
Hartford Accident & . pean 4 tosses Auto Prop. Damage...... 148,793 70,093 
> >, Rito COUMMOE: «cece scvee 28,776 15,534 
Premiums Paid > Wain 9'995 932 
en Pe rete $60,433 $14,221 +Other Prop, Damage..... 29,225 9,982 
LE RRNA pore 3,548 762 7 : 79.058 
Auto Liability .......... 505,080 177,855 TOTAL, .....++444- $5,206,750 $2,079,058 
Other LAMB oc cscwss 320,273 74,088 ‘ P 
Stans ae. 1,096,148 534,028 London & Lancashire Indemnity 
RSRUED © is'5.9-6-05n08165'5 e850 123,703 31,184 Net Net Losses 
DE vias gaiceae sine asa 88,179 —10,235 Premiums Paid 
“SON ig ES RNS tlre 34,197 ROOES © GRGRINPRE cosines ced viasinitioe $9,957 $3,220 
ERS oc xpenae sae ne ane 113,924 13,316 Health ....ssessseessenes 681 i 
OS RS a aye See A eee Auto Liability «.0.ss.0s 56,688 30,551 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 158,334 67,720 Other L iability Sew etaes 36,224 11,767 
Ansty: COMiMOR os 5 osc 9,842 2,842 Workmen’s Comp, ....... 74,380 40,859 
Other Prop, Damage..... 18.346 6,147 ET nn ner 1,478 139 
Seok TR on tre tp) gee Be eee ME Cuca eeeb an oscrexe 402 —30 
Se ER CEN OT 5,802 2,049 
TOTAL.........-. $2,531,982 $922,841 pier tl ch sk rye pd 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 18,1 447 
Hertford tive Gack Auto Collision ........:. 741 369 
Net Net Losses Other P Mains 4 
ae Paid ther Prop. Damage..... 421 389 
Live Stock .....++s.s0+0 __ 92,784 $745 ol) | ns $213,697 $101,111 
TOTAL. 1... 6..005- $2,784 $745 London Guarantee & Accident 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Ins, N Nat E 
Net ~— > Pama : i 
Premiums al = an 
+ $161,966 $19,121 foeiiest Re ey eS $9,892 $5,621 
MaGhINGry c50<6:04000%0% 84,117 63,592 eg. Ret 254 —727 
oo edt : d _ ppd Sennen ik ans poi = rao 
; > ‘ ther LiaWity avec cs cse 8, 20,269 
TOTAL. eee ee seers $246,083 Workmen’s Comp, ...... 92,706 25,834 
Home Indemnity NEM coor -o.csetete a hvletetals ines 6,166 3,040 
Net NetLosses Burglary ........ecccccce 11,250 761 
Premiums Paid BREE. 5 ays Becta tes Reorces 5,054 276 
AGCRIPDE cod. sseesabvesens $60 sesevees DEACHINETY 5 j55's o9:0 6.08 00.005 EOETS, » “eleitcelpates 
Auto Liability ...0.6s6+. 190,138 $47,888 Auto Prop. Damage...... 21610 6.363 
Other Liability ......... 34,809 9,569 Auto Collision. .......... 836 232 
= = pore RNIN 65. ka caie's = wean ee Other Prop. Damage..... 774 79 
MD siuanswheiunydsey 0, Dak OED sivas giveb-oovhcab ads § —1,72 
SRN s ccchundaebensscies 4,922 7 — sia 
SPREE Sos cvoanewis onivos sos 5,455 2,471 TOT AL bilesintea Deka 2 55 
eS SOC errr 13,650 3,326 — ae 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 40,409 19,975 Loyal Protective Life 
Auto COUNBION .4i:53 05000 141 30 Net Nat Losses 
Other Prop, Damage..... ee 864 a _# aes an Premiums Paid 
eanet e , Accident & Health....... 3,331 1,432 
FOTAL,....+. pated $241,023 $83,858 GSOUD AS WR Thisacicccsie ‘ 176 css 
Hoosier Casualty Non-Can. A. & H.....:.; 10,493 1,578 
Net Net Losses Pee RES 
Premiums Paid WADA ails wy-lb is enear ( 
Accident & Health....... $60 _— re 
ee eR ae ae Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
PITAL. oko cisions S60. saayeans Net Net Losses 
Indemnity of North America ; Premiums Paid 
Net Neticosees “ACtIOent 2s. co sessis ccc $36,501 $14,069 
Premiums Paid csroup DM Th. os oases 889 910 
AUCINENE sues sons pean. $46,016 $10,395 Auto Liability .......... 389,345 149,953 
FICGU: os. cvnveceneasc tas 3,342 = 058) “Other Viability, o3...0..0.664:. 98,619 31,328 
Aste Liability. 6 5..:000:5081+s 365,437 184,971 Workmen’s Comp, ....... 1,010,321 506,176 
Other Liability .......... 232,022 50,560 oR Oe eae IN 1,712 851 
Workmen’s Comp. .....-- 346,067 143,983 GHP: arcs tere a nee curs 24,998 1,691 
DAC. enckseuesseseas 113,098 14,895. Machinery ....50.00...0. 33,927 75 
DUECEY oGib-esouleg ycae atin 40,351 19,760 Auto Prop, Damage...... 122,808 52,383 
ARNE sive aaeersiaeees 16,356 6,904 Auto Collision .......... 8,886 11,111 
Borglary ..csssccccaetce 93,687 8,760 Other Prop. Damage..... 4,960 439 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 110,012 41,004 a isiecedilipdmaiasahai jaja 
a. wee 1673 254 | See $1,732,966 $768,986 
Other Prop. Damage..... 25,967 437 
ed a y : we ones 2,469 1,592 Lumber Mutual Casualty 
ees) Stemi Net Net Losses 
TOMANS cain ose $1,396,497 $484,473 A L Premiums Paid 
Independence Insurance > orl oaity ga ee “ik “or 3785 
Net Net Losses Workmen’s Cor Hist et a7 ‘03 1 et 
Premiums Paid Auto Prop, eames cae: eat —: 
Accident ......e...seeeee $25 092 _ $5,293 Auto Comision a...s:, s-<0 "560 200 
eT $25,092 $5,293 «Other Prop. Damage..... sie are 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity i Ci ip a $330,171 $180,765 
Net Net Losses : ae 
Premiums or Manufacturers’ Casualty 
Auta: FAs ics caccsss $87,193 26,832 I 
Other Liability 0.0.0. 15,934 1/432 uae ee 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 142,421 81,935 PN a ad vadawbnes $2,926 $1,882 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 26,729 ST a oe rh eres isk rece : 
Other Prop, Damage..... 1,000 Auto Liability .......... 254,371 72,599 
Loe Other L iability PVs avatars 22,493 485 
IIT AL 5 saiesscsne $273,277 $120,313. Workmen’s Comp. . 432.787 160,034 
International Fidelity 1 EE a eS Se PS ae is 
Net NetLosses Surety .................. 6,864 92,459 
Premiums Paid RIMM esis Mie RA EOS cco « 2:930 1,488 
ere ae $43,407 $4,154 Burglary .......:+.--++. 11,890 1,920 
MEGEY . cctiaeaeabeaasicenes Fi és seis Auto Prop. Damage...... 79,380 36,106 
mi Peto: TEGUABION. 5.05%. <i 6-0: 14,646 11,889 
eS et: $54,178 $4,154 Other Prop. Damage..... 4,000 179 
Jamestown Mutual 
Net Net Losses gg i Sa eee $833,029 $379,041 
Premiums Paid : 
Auto Liability Ree $24,550 $9,676 Maryland Casualty 
Other Liability .......... 8,218 4,157 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 108,507 42,840 biseieka ~~ 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 9,801 Seer MCCUE sie S-cseaciicee es $30,453 $7,510 
Auto Collision .......... ID sae vikns sen eT en ree 2'568 1,693 
Other Prop. Damage..... 252 i a et Oe: Re oe 2:078 ee at 
a Auto Liability oie. ccsccce 188,344 ‘ 
C6) gt) een $151,344 $60,213 Other L iability kale oN anes 115,325 48 HY 
John Hancock Mutual Life Workmen’s Comp. ....... 640,887 262,167 
Net Pet toupes «Piel iii i's 6 siecce es 48,067 4,638 
y Premiums Paid UES o.d 5 cakib weesineipwis 125,229 32,207 
Crome Ai Eh. ..icesaevs $59,695 $28,267 ome Peas io b swe has Wares lhe 15,800 7,754 
oes Be — Lat MELO Oe 42, 
a, Os SSP “Mile ......;, cocss,,... 33°160 1802 
Keystone Automobile Club Casualty is ener 6,992 "507 
Net Net Losses Auto Prop. Damage...... 63,455 38,285 
isis soe wos a nS) anew ren 375 110 
RT er 3 ther P 
Auto Liability .......... 147,709 62,211 sh tg Ba cence ai mata sed 
Other Liability ....... o% OF ~ Biekeess WAS PURE s 64.000 $1,317,142 $518,635 
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Claims Executives: 


ATTENTION 


Since 1925 we have serviced 
home office claim departments— 
both fire and casualty—on their 
loss adj and 
our accounts today ‘include some 
of the country's best companies. 





The manpower situation, par- 
ticularly in the claim end of the 
business, is acute. We are pre- 
pared to meet this problem with 
a staff of experienced, company- 
trained personnel. 


Therefore, if you have a prob- 
lem in New Jersey because of 
claim service, call on us. Our 
facilities are listed below: 


FIRE LOSS ADJUSTERS 
Also 
Complete Claim Departments 
Automobile (All Classes) 
General Liability 
Workmen's Compensation 


Trenton, N. J., Branch 
103 W. Hanover Street 
Phone: Trenton 6049 


Asbury Park Branch 
Electric Building 


Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925. 


NEW JERSEY 
CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 
11 COMMERCE ST. - NEWARK, N. J. 


Phone Mitchell 2-7080 








Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. 

















Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
ONE. gia cvinnsd ona 16,141 $3,018 
PURGE 5.4 aa vies ecead Gees 10,812 9,933 
Auto: Liability ..cciesesce 90,269 49,396 
Other Esdbility ...ccs ccs 49,749 26,440 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 178,662 90,394 
Fidelity pee Rake BA Ra ee 14,958 6,885 
RUEEEY coccic cosine es be pyle 18,651 43,775 
SERS Serr ee 2,961 1,689 
MRE aie <a coe aries: 9,635 499 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 29,282 20,656 
Atte: COmsion  o..o00c0s0 135 77 
Other Prop. Damage..... 5,789 710 
sid 2! 12, er aor $427,044 $253,472 
Massachusetts Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident & Health ...... $5,431 $6,054 
Non-Gan,. A, @ Fee... v2. 23,636 17,778 
POMS aicinse ence ee $29,067 $23,832 
Massachusetts Plate Glass 
et as” - aon 
Premiums 
CHABS cri ssiedien nets cescolee $18,187 Pst 902 
gic Gs 1 ere $18,187 $6,902 
Massachusetts Protective Assn. 
Net Net = a 
Premiums 
Accident - BROAN 65. 5:556-6:0 $7,158 $7,270 
Non-Can. Ay & Bhs koe 181,163 73,506 
ROP AIS. vss saws $188,321 $80,776 
Medical Protective 
et Net pagers 
ee Premiums 
Other Liability «0.335055 $12,058 vy 057 
9, 2 Wy 0 $12,058 $4,057 


Merchants Indemnity Corp. 
et — Losses 





Premiums aid 

Auto Tiahility eos cese cds $333,111 $ii6, 562 
Other Liability... 60.6606 7 | ee 
PEED. Ue ealevirecsocnnee ets Marl “cvaw ness 
NE rs eae woke > 5 Rane vox 2,102 713 
BRC ROUS ©. ccracetireresie o's 6a. s 2,038 6 
Other Prop. Damage..... 27 25 

i 03 | So er ar $343,287 $117,360 


Merchants Mutual Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
6 


peony 5 aeRO LY ordre Was iy ee ee 
MEO? AA OUNED: a sci:e's-0°80.0% 22,839 7,443 
Other L iability Sra wieTsis cbse’ 3,212 893 


Workmen’s Comp, ....... 19,975 6,700 
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A... J, Casualty-Surety F 
CRBS page ae tae tas carts so 1,305 162 New York Casualty 
\uto Prop. Damage...... 7,647 4,638 Net Net Losses 
Arto COMIBtOd: 6. iccac oc.s 254 24 Premiums Paid 
Other Prop. Damage..... 104 141 Auto Miohility.. ic6<. 6s 45,078 $9,197 
BREET a ersace ——— Other Liability ......./ 7° 29,111 6,2: 
ROVEAE, J ccenactees $55,592 $20,001 Workmen’s , ek wawena 82,046 29,152 
Metropolitan Casualty Fidelity 21,969 3,566 
Net Net Losses Surety 19,540 —594 
Premiums Paid OS ON 8,594 3,526 
\ccident 21,126 $4,274 Burglary 12,286 892 
Health 27,753 8,239 Auto Prop, Damage 15,228 4,916 
Group A, & H 329 1 Auto Collision Oe leadave ye 
\uto Liability 74,384 36,803 Other Prop, Damage 1,177 27 
Other Liability 25,68 2,881 Pes SS 
Workmen’s Comp. 18,585 8,863 i) 2.) Aa oe $235,253 $56,979 
Fidelity 7,835 3,871 North American Accident 
Surety 3,227 5,250 Net Net Losses 
CAGE: Ta sroigiwita« ele sive. tcs-c 5,656 998 Premiums Paid 
Burglary <cs05's te teeeees 6,494 a $171,586 $36,623 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 16,403 9,270 eae tanec OPE id tial aap 
Auto yyy se teeeseecs Ps : VORVAB . cc.ccic. fee, $171,586 $36,623 
Other Prop, amage..... ‘ 2 
Water Damage ... 277! Behe thes No. American Cas, & — 
TOPAB S. ccecsvces: $208,166 $81,046 Auto Liability noni Paid 
Metropolitan Life Other Liability ..217277"° fea 
Net Net me ther Liability oe 
Premiums _Pai ROWAGS isvccccc vas les as eas 
PECIROE io 3 cients cee ct $420,896 $134,768 Norwich Union dea 
OAM 5.63 staaigs ae wane eee 109,232 52,993 Net " Rosas 
Group A. & He... 2007! 1,458,200 845/618 pe Fae 
Non-Can, A, & Hii2277! 4,892 17,153 remiums aid 
n-Can. A, , , AGCUIERE ote 5 $1,454 $961 
ances © 9 Auto Eiability ........... 2,354 50 
TOTAL..... eas ee $1,993,220 $1,050,532 Other Liability .........° Wie eave des. 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union Workmen’s COME ceca s 1,550 2,182 
Net Net Losses LT Ce eee ie 3 
Premiums Paid BUN MAEY ss aos csccccuc, 324 70 
Accident & Health....... $41,672 $5,424 uto Prop. Damage... .”’ 759 96 
——— - Auto Collision ........ 77° : ol cage eresren 
SOME MRa ses araleee tive $41,672 $5,424 Other Prop. Damage. |.’ MP Foe Sue 
rch Life of Springfield peer eeee nen, 
ia "Nee Net Losses TOWPAB. - ost ciccs $8,024 $3,382 
Premiums Paid Occidental Indemnity 
DS CHIOBE fo reins ye oie wars $3,500 $1,491 Net Net Losses 
Non-Can. A, & H........ 121,316 39,871 Premiums Paid 
ae aaa OL es 826 2 
TOTAL, «00s senses $124,816 $41,362 “Auto Liability .......¢ 2: 18,890 2,319 
1 Benefit H. & A. Other Liability .... 5/277" 22,352 1,385 
aaa Net Net Losses Workmen’s COMBS 6605s. 38,985 16,691 
Premiums Pai BMMOG ee. vac 1,276 2,864 
$409,787 $190,189 ECU OnE ES PS | A CEE 
catinlactihctaae CURE a uageex eck en 1,979 1,039 
$409,787 $190,189 MMVQIASY osc ccc cace... 4,133 550 
" Auto Prop, Damage...... 6,517 1,595 
of Boston \ Collisi 76 
Net Net Losses Fare Po “eg SREexeeces re 6 
Premiums ef ther rop, amage eevcee ’ 
touge Fin | $100,638 $26,314 
———. Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
$160,233 $13,089 Net Net Losses 
Nat'l Accident & Health Premiums Paid 
Net Net Losses Accident ................ $18,502 $15,139 
Premiums aid —— 64 mans aru Gavan dates & ae naan asses 
Acci « Health....... 239,057 69,659 Auto Lia LS Sees 84, ; 
ecient & Heol \ ae Other Liability ooo. 2 87,612 24,482 
POPPA. cis ce voncnc 239,057 $69,659 Workmen’s OU 6 cccwes 353,904 170,911 
National Caakenst MCI, uct. 5. 11,527 2,905 
Net Net Losses mS) A ae, Cae i Ss 1,996 937 
Premiums Paid SOON Da oes 4,558 1,424 
Accident & Health....... $211,600 $84,105 Burglary 23,360 8,410 
Auto LB it ea ome _— Ge Bae ...........0 0°" 29,584 361 
Other Liability .......... 8,497 26,617 2,643 
Workmen’s Comp, ......, 20,569 26,163 11,624 
BidelitG ncaa toca 428 = 3 Auto Collision ...... 0/7" gal ER . 
UEC aciane vs eneminsed cae ¢ 808 = —s«s34=s Other Prop. Damage...” 4,013 318 
ET rer etme nt ae Dias 1,037 = 435.« Water Damage ...-. 1" rs ae 
Bip R I erste kia eco 1,516 eae + 
Auto Prop, Damage......, 5690 2477 = § TOTAL............ $685,140 $274,085 
Auto Collision ........... 18 Ohio Casualty 
Other Prop, Damage. .._! 167 Net Net Losses 
Se aor Premiums Paid 
FOR MR pnsanciscne $267,929 $105,423 PORTION 65 os occ cvcede ts, $1,364 $99 
National Grange Mutual ‘Liability Auto Liability .... 0/77) 115,921 39,201 
Net NetLosses Other Liability ......... 10,243 2,231 
: Premiums Paid Workmen’s Comp. ..... 7" 4,510 1,402 
Auto Liability .......... $27,598 W155 Fidelity ...... oo 6 S| Cea 
Auto Prop, Damage...... a ee SNEED 45 Ke vee dete MU codecue: 
Auto Collision ...... 7. 2,427 2,858 LO Eee i 863 186 
Other Prop, WAMBO. cre. 81,0085, BUNGE acca. 2,980 508 
pers  Gigaes oo nae meee Prop. Damage..... 38,433 10,875 
BOTA os astvecigiesa $38,332 $15,018 Auto Collision . ..:.:... 82 
National Surety Corp, Other Prop, Damage... .. 1,033 140 
Net — Net Losses Miscellaneous ...........  ..!0 22 
Premiums Paid es 
DIGGN RY ayataxiccaeeonrae a $106,463 $44,776 FORA oc cciccee ++ $176,623 $54,746 
BECCWs aciagina er atean ces 124,54 —4,866 Ohio Farmers Indemnity 
WIGS Oiesaer sdascuce 12,552 7,591 Net Net Losses 
BUIgEy ov askecdcesc., 93,16 19,135 Premiums Paid 
fe ree ae. eee 2,826 $2 
ROUEAE scious ches, $336,728 $66,556 Auto i aS 18,890 2,319 
New Amsterdam Casualty Other Liability .......... 22,352 1,385 
Net Net Losses Workmen’s Comp, ....) 7° 38,985 16,691 
Premiums Paid BMGHIY «dese tecacce, 1,276 2,864 
\ccident $10,313 $4,020 ONO 55s bade cds ccs ae | 8 | eee: 
Health 1,507 ee. Me ae 1,979 1,039 
\uto Liability 196,878 113,567 PRNGMARGY J auiin ants 4,133 550 
Other Liability 217,597 52,184 Auto Prop. Damage...... 6,517 1,595 
‘vorkmen’s Comp, “ott 98833 Auto Collision s--....., SIZ 1593 
idelity 37,011 5,826 Other Prop. Damage..... 1,673 69 
SUPMES iareeu és 30,211 —1,987 awaken <eiemiemeens 
OE SePehabnie inate, 40,783 16,932 0) 7, | Sere $100,638 $26,514 
burglary 35,045 10,933 Pacific Mutual Life 
\uto Prog 63,944 36,856 Net Net Losses 
\uto Colhsi 1,025 1,331 Premiums Paid 
Other Prap, Damage 12,860 2,524 Accident ................ $21,541 $7,525 
. Citta  aaebtee PROM vveeccncs... 8,062 5,457 
in Ne $1,084,900 $437,121 Non-Can. A. & H......7! 34,229 17,235 
New England Casualty ————- 
et Net Losses 0 7. | Sao $63,832 $30,217 
oot Premiums al Patrons Mutual Casualty 
\uto Liability ........... eae Net Net Losses 
Surety LY Re eee ee 2,198 Ce beth ae Premiums Paid 
\uto Prop, Damage...... 2 eye eee Auto Liability. ....,..... $2,883 $5,576 
—— Other Liability .....°°°** 2,322 890 
a ae ae Workmen’s Comp. 2.2277) 3,493 4,476 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty cee oe 
Net Net Losses 2) 9) | oe ae $8,698 $10,942 
bch ts Premiums Paid Paul Revere Life 
\uto Liability ......,, 0. $472,207 $219,672 Net Net Losses 
Other Liability a0. $0 a < Wipe 345,189 65,046 Premiums Paid 
Workmen’s Comp: .<.. 2... 7,274,621 2,818,393 Non-Can, A. & H........ $84,929 $18,893 
LOL T.5 a aie $8,092,107 $3,103,111 WOPAD iia vicacxes, $84,929 $18,893 
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Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
ae $5,674 $585 
Auto Liability Ee | eeaeee, 
Other Liabilit 859 10,000 
Workmen’s Comp, eee faa. 
ee OR Reais B25 wwe hha. 
ELC Re Co eae 11,792 36 
Auto Collision .......... 2... 1f3 
Other Prop, Damage. ... Ge 45 5 a ce. 
Miscellaneous ........)°/ 15 854 
gy. | Aiea ee $23,371 $11,588 
Pennsylvania Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident & Health....... 0... $290 
Auto Liability .... 22777 $221,504 87,324 
Other Se aa 7,049 817 
Workmen’s COR | occas; 9,125 158 
‘Auto Prop, Damage...._: 88,534 50,084 
Auto Collision ..... 0°. "* Se eveatecs 
0171 an ee $326,269 $138,673 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Assn, Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability .......... $16,436 $3,820 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 5,234 2,631 
Auto Collision ..7..77' 7" 2,381 2,042 
fi 7.) ae $24,051 $8,493 
Phoenix Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
CO a 13,370 $4,452 
path: A a REDE Seales 2,101 801 
Auto Liability ....... 0.) 43,005 21,029 
Other Liability Ty on 39,111 4,922 
Workmen’s eee 57,774 47,733 
MMOD e5e's3 odes). 4,735 2,353 
ROSMIRN@ Tors 13,801 2,493 
lL OF RS eiate 523 800 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 13,588 5,091 
Auto Collision ...... 7" "" 863 167 
Other Prop, Damage. .... 830 —60 
Water Damage ...... 1"! Ss ee Ie: 
ii | $189,733 $89,781 
Preferred Accident 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident ................ $10,559 $2,882 
PROMO lon cace cues 452 139 
Auto Liability ...... 00°. 294,896 86,355 
Other Liability ....... | 12,079 902 
Workmen’s COM Sic. 7,830 86 
LA OS ee ie a 2,769 —73 
TCL a nee eee 11,230 —1,303 
OMAN iecce es 2,658 549 
LO ee a i OE 24,276 4,308 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 90,165 35,637 
Auto Collision .... 11/77" 6,114 2,767 
Other Prop. Damage..... MO “ences. 
0) / | $463,333 $132,249 
Progressive Life 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident & Health ...... $555,254 $120,931 
WORUME Ro. scecco<. $555,254 $120,931 
Protective Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
ee ee ee $5 $112 
Auto Liability . 2277/77": 18,907 21,845 
Other Eiability .......... 37 200 
“saan DEEL CCE CTO OE Ce 105 19 
PL OD nites G2E> -acudaes, 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 6,356 3,341 
Auto Collision ..... 1." "" 942 707 
Other Prop. Damage..... BE 4 caeeee cn 
iJ.) a $27,663 $26,224 
The Prudential 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums aid 
Group A. & H........... $219,714 $106,795 
WOPAR So co8 0 $219,714 $106,795 
Public Service Mutual Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability .....,.... $47,906 $20,336 
Other Liability 2.0077" 10,473 638 
Workmen’s a ae 75,387 20,506 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 8,148 7,684 
Other Prop, Damage... . 410 51 
pi st ee $142,324 $49,125 
Royal Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
; Premiums Paid 
eo CR $22,773 $3,891 
ROOM Ss iecau 0 eo 2,415 1,168 
Group A. & H.......°°"" re ae 
Auto Liability ...., 0/77" 206,369 90,582 
Other Liability ./27°''"*' 74,552 21,833 
Workmen’s eat oes. 461,181 153,995 
RUNS eos. 28,801 6,277 
aS EAR Sede 10,931 467 
OM cine cecwsa oe 11,223 3,967 
MR isékscaccacc.. 41,093 2,895 
ee SRC 18,502 1,347 
Lo > as 15,389 306 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 66,451 30,886 
Auto Collision ..... 00 1,02) 348 
Other Prop, Damage. .... 7,080 545 
(ii)! | pate en $979,034 $318,507 


Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity 


et 

Premiums 
Accident ..... ib adh al oe $4,834 
Auto Liability ........ 77 63,089 
Other Liability 2.0.0.0 38,783 
Workmen’s COMBS 5. < chee 73,655 
MOF Ssx2vsehccco. a. 3,135 
OI aaci den caencssc.. 20,331 


Net Losses 


Paid 


Se ACL OPS ae ee 2,947 1,268 
hoy cy SE OT 10,009 2,799 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 21,226 12,166 
Auto Collision .......°*" 1,320 718 
Other Prop, Damage..... 3,648 1,960 

yo 7 | $242,977 $97,367 


Seaboard Surety 
Net Net Losses 





aver Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability .......... Sk a 
Other Liability ..... 00°" UA: < 9 sees 
Workmen’s COMM ..cccce  Cegacs ca: 
LS Reet ace 7,936 305 
SOMOEN Tn esiaeasgxevacnc.. 72,647 —4,396 
erg AOE NR it Be a ae 
Auto Prop. Damage...... > Ae 
Other Prop, Damage..... SMA odecacs 
TOTAL............ $84,267 4.091 
Seacoast Fisherman’s Mutual Liability 
Net Net Losses 
- Premiums Paid 
Workmen’s Comp. . $10,605 $4,025 
| ae $10,605 $4,025 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
; Premiums Paid 
COMO kon! CBee 
Auto Liability ...... 077" 12,311 $1,475 
Other Liability 077.” 8,384 785 
/orkmen’s Comp, 88,469 39,168 
BD Ssdicyasccscc. MN eekee tes 
BE iksaicsiccaasc. fo?) Merete 
Machinery tadened was aawe ee 
Auto Prop. Damage...... —302 751 
Other Prop, Damage..... WO cacenek 
| ee $114,570 $42,179 
Security Mutual Life 
Net Net Losses 
; Premiums Paid 
DRO Oa $287 $77 
MN Shi cksak acess cc. 198 40 
MOMENI Siwevccc.. 1,635 144 
Oe $2,420 $261 
Selected Risks Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
: Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability .......... $402,087 $196,015 
Other Liability ......... 8,915 2,047 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 282,581 109,191 
Auto Prop Damage...... 164,119 80,029 
Auto Collision .... 1.7" "" 9,237 39 
Other Prop, Damage...,, 1,114 479 
Miscellaneous ........ 17° 4,419 115 
TOA nc. $872,472 $387,915 
Shelby Mutual Casuaity 
Net Net Losses 
se Premiums Paid 
Other Liability ......... wae casero 
re ae hid aaa aie 20,398 $9,453 
WO oe acs. 20,409 $9,453 
Standard Accident 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
| OE $14,891 $4,480 
RM ase tutagcuca ec 2,397 1,637 
Group A. & H........... 1,645 321 
Non-Can. A. & H...... 7" OF )sintcac: 
Auto rae 103,585 35,456 
Other Liability ..., 277" 57,555 12,615 
Workmen’s COMM, ccecs ss 250,252 75,469 
tie maine 36,891 4,965 
RGN wena cutie deee 198,206 20,674 
GUO es avatete vase... 6,892 2,918 
WEES ace cy ote 12,755 2,459 
Auto Prop, Damage 33,283 12,101 
Auto Collision ........." 1,125 1,042 
Other Prop, Damage..... 4,250 69 
WOU Abidatsxisacs... $723,789 $174,206 
Standard Surety & Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
ec ap a EOC ED $16,705 $6,777 
ic | APE eR ety MU canwates 
Auto Liability ..... 0077) 58,214 38,82 
Other Liability ......._: 29,011 _7,725 
Workmen’s Comp. 74,302 57,995 
J” | eee es 3,090 —534 
2 eee 2,199 63,058 
Ce ry aia 3,832 2,530 
ROWME 6 ae co 7,078 1,603 
Auto Prop, Damage...... 18,250 19,224 
Auto Collision ...... 077° 406 75 
Other Prop. Damage..... 334 222 
P17 | 2 $213,454 $197,498 
Sun Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Pai F 
MON Sie da ewan: $4,311 $1,115 
i at Re 1,316 42 
Auto Liability .........: 68,051 60,649 
Other RAMEE occ cee cc 30,297 4,446 
Workmen’s COMM. hicecic 96,709 10,493 
ORR a ke 2,105 101 
ONO hc i eicavecadased, 1 : ree 
WO secucdecr es: dees 3,640 1,404 
Pike. on TODA Rice 11,972 2,005 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 31,267 18,706 
Auto Collision ........ °° 1,312 2 
Other Prop. Damage..... 290 95 
po) re ae $252,895 $129,084 
Superior Life 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident & Health....... $65,061 $21,421 
Lili 7.) Se $65,061 $21,421 
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Casualty-Surety 


Figures 








Travelers Indemnity 

















Net Net Losses 

Premiums aid 
Auto Liability ........-. $283,015 $76,695 

Other Liability ....... +. 6,0 4 
RT rere 10,370 1,943 
S cb shake atsipee nese ee 25008 so vicwees 
my rT TOT EET 23,095 et 
Burglary ...cccsccccseses 113,685 15,113 
Boiler a Xislenb bieek 5 eaeaes 57,926 7,307 
Machinery ......+-cesees 11,549 1,087 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 219,332 98,649 
Auto Collision .......... 347 38 
Other Prop. Damage..... 73,884 15,661 
it) ye a $823,289 $227,431 

Travelers Insurance Co. 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
ee eee | $446,447 $99,898 
NS ee ee 17,801 4,135 
Group A. & H.... 997,162 626,254 
Non-Can. A. & H.. 2,398 8,51 
Auto Liability 491,216 193,554 
Other Liability . 471,667 111,029 
Workmen's Comp. .....-- 2,846,735 1,342,271 
(, of. Sry x $5,273,426 $2,385,651 

Trinity Universal 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability ....cccses $65,057 $12,578 
Other Liability ......... 17,082 1,611 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 17,369 957 
PERG .ccccenees ceases 1,769 1 
BET si.vcnccnvv ves 005 Lae awkacnas 
A. Sra 5 tesek bane beens 3,066 559 
Buargiary occscscccovscece 2,678 426 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 21,758 7,922 
Auto Collision ........+. 75 —249 
Other Prop. Damage..... 440 11 
Miscellaneous ........+++ Tal «sd beeen 
(ii iy | $131,381 $23,816 

Union Mutual Life 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums aid 
ee ee $12,981 $4,341 
WOE NE Was xcicscanns $12,981 $4,341 


United Benefit Life 
Net Net Losses 

















Premiums ai 
Accident & Health....... 15,103 $5,323 
Ug | ee $15,103 $5,323 
United Life & Accident 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums ai 
REE 5. tesa pntseteis So dbeeenen 
Non-Can. A. & H........ 3,983 $2,408 
WT kek sxceesecs ae $3,996 $2,408 
United States Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
IE: 3s cicsneiewen es $8,144 $1,951 
Health <a emer bss 2,221 708 
eae 179,947 95,534 
Other Liability .......... 151,823 69,783 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 329,827 210,995 
DE 540d00sn00annoas 9,263 2,55 
RE i. scan c8dba scevnvce 8,188 —3,421 
NE” 5. sarc ap ewe dehnan eat 12,237 4,601 
a a ree 24,123 1,906 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 58,496 31,837 
Bee Colisioh ...0sexees 733 97 
Other Prop. Damage..... 4,430 803 
| $789,432 $417,348 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
NE ic écidewetnsasusa $31,827 $7,581 
.. ear 5,894 3,96: 
Gren A. Wa. sseseccs 11,848 2,372 
Non-Can. A. & H........ | a es 
Auto Liability .......... 291,883 138,536 
Other Liability .......... 323,067 101,235 
Workmen’s Comp, ....... 545,417 302,811 
Pe <cceesatennasakee 117,209 15,979 
PT  cuicseaudeisnedned 104,873 119,523 
DT sicsedendotksieenet 24,833 36 
NES sccedanswedsirevs 64,512 4,907 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 79,530 43,927 
ee eee 6,077 3,563 
Other Prop. Damage..... 16,262 1,736 
Water Damage .......... 49 84 
sy) erp ts $1,623,765 $755,586 
United States Guarantee 
Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
RTT COC te ae: < sulweetae 
Aste LASDUty 6.00 sicicciee 139,832 $35,018 
Other Liability .......... 28,205 6,359 
Workmen's Comp. ...... 36,686 13,006 
PIG ccccccocersccerese 54,735 14,652 
ET 55550000 b¥eksenaees 55,426 295 
Ds ss4 ben Siur sie enes’s 1,095 502 
ee SOP ee rere 33,428 3,539 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 39,480 12,990 
Auto Collision .......... 525 22 
Other Prop. Damage..... 2,179 110 
PT Bases vase vives $392,128 $86,698 
United States Life 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Pai 
MORN 2 isiss 0dsevesisce 1,917 . $786 
DM cbtvaeenaeeesweeec ie \Sanieemes 
: TAD. caissarecacens 10,984 4,074 
cf’ See $13,011 $4,860 
Universal Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Amie Liability ...c0csc08 $115,940 $65,623 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 40,891 20,505 





TOTAL. .cceccceeee $156,831 $86,128 





Utica Mutual 

















Net Net Losses 

Premiums Pai 
ROE ao sacenesvecusnes ee 
Rete DARBY cis ccevas 77,520 $24,431 
Other Liability: 2.600052 13,323 1,260 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 210,741 92,682 
SNE Saux acs kabul ewes 410 133 
DOIINT ~hcceacsssacenacs 4 vseseee 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 27,496 11,215 
Auto Collision: ...0i5005% 4,12 220 
Other Prop. Damage..... 2,462 117 
Miscellaneous ........... 29 11 
POT Messi sbescsies $337,057 $130,069 

Washington National 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums aid 
RE savin setvavcce $460,860 $141,037 
Grong Re BG os ssases 31,397 22,940 
TOTAT a. icenncesee $492,257 $163,977 

Yorkshire Indemnity 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Pn, Ee Lee yer 
Abit TARE» chiasiescac's 37,569 $5,002 
Other Liability ......00 8,911 886 
PIGGMty onc vescscecveees 2,49 113 
MNT Lvcteubseecunaes 24,451 39,922 
DGS. csweaeemewwennt aw 8,197 1,977 
DIRTY, 5K 6cuceuwansss 5,290 332 
Auto Prop. Damage...... 11,779 5,708 
Ate COMIOR. 605s ccs aces bo Mer 
Other Prop. Damage..... S08 seseesas% 
1 ot. eae eRe $100,196 $53,940 

Zurich General Accident & Liability 
Net Net Losses 

Premiums ai 
ROMENE: access eee rers $1,074 $238 
Group. A: -B Thikciesccvces 33,916 13,280 
Ato TARDY sccicvsess 269,575 140,123 
Other Liability ..6s.000% 172,311 39,281 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 571,009 346,296 
OE RR Seer 12,520 4,629 
oe en 42,357 027 
Auto Prop. Damage.. 76,233 45,915 
AstG COMBIOR. cccccccese 61 4 
Other Prop. Damage..... 4,833 541 
Pie. Drea $1,184,442 $597,334 





HEINRICH’S BOOK REVISED 
McGraw-Hill Publishes New Edition of 


“Industrial Accident Prevention” 

by Travelers’ Official 

A new and revised edition of “Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention,” by H. W. 
Heinrich, assistant superintendent, en- 
gineering and inspection division, Trav- 
elers Insurance Cos., recently has been 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

In the first edition, published in 1931, 
Mr. Heinrich offered numerous sugges- 
tions and methods for reducing indus- 
trial accidents. Since then many of 
these have been tested and observations 
made as to their effectiveness. This 
second edition includes many of these 
observations. The book tells how to 
analyze a particular plant’s accident sit- 
uation, how to find the causes and then 
to develop remedies and put them into 
effect. 

The new edition will be especially use- 
ful at this time to industrial manage- 
ment in its effort to minimize interfer- 
ence with production schedules, 

Mr. Henrich is chairman of the ad- 
visory committee on safety to the United 
States War Department. 


TRAVELERS TRANSFERS TWO 

Two changes in branch office casualty 
departments have been announced by 
the Travelers. H. Clifford Rich, assis- 
tant manager, casualty lines, at the 
South Bend, Ind. branch office, has been 
transferred to the Charlotte, N. C. 
branch in the same capacity. James T. 
Isbister, field assistant in those lines, 
has been transferred from the Syracuse 
branch office to the Bridgeport, Conn. 
branch in the same capacity. 


W. T. SCHOFIELD’S NEW POST 

W. J. Schofield, Jr., is the new casu- 
alty manager, Pittsburgh office, Ameri- 
can Casualty. Field representative of 
the company in Western Pennsylvania 
area since 1938, Mr. Schofield operated 
his own agency for a time, later became 
assistant manager of the casualty de- 
partment of Logue Brothers, Pittsburgh. 


SISE ON GUARANTEE BOARD 

C. F. Sise, president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada, has been elected 
to the board of the Guarantee Co. of 
North America. 














OAKLEY’S MESSAGE TO STAFF 
New York Office of U. S. F. & G. Pub- 


lishes Paper for Members in 
Service Overseas 


“The News from U. S. Fellows & 
Gals,” published by the New York office 
of the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co. is designed largely for mem- 
bers of the staff now overseas, to keep 
them in touch with happenings in the 
New York office. 

The latest issue, January-February, 
carries accounts of the celebrations in 
January of the forty-fifth anniversary 
with the company of Alonzo Gore Oak- 
ley, vice president of the company in 
charge of New York operations, and the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of Assistant 
Manager K. H. Wood. The paper con- 
tains the following message from Mr. 
Oakley: 

“On the tenth of January, much pleas- 
ure was given me through the thought- 
fulness of many good friends in wishing 
me well on completing forty-five years’ 
service with the company, and being its 
employe of longest service. All day 
long people from the office were looking 
in to leave their greetings. One is made 
humble by such expressions of confi- 
dence. I am very grateful for the loyal 
way in which the office has always held 
up my hands.” 








Travelers Names Reutter 


To Albany, N. Y. Office 


William J. Reutter, Detroit, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the 
Travelers fidelity and surety lines at the 
organization’s Albany, N. Y., branch of- 
fice. 

Mr. Reutter, a graduate of Kenyon 
College, was employed from 1934-36 by 
Detroit Edison Co. From 1936 to Feb- 
ruary, 1940, he served as an underwriter 
of the Fidelity & Casualty Co. there. 
Then he served as manager of the in- 
surance department of Dallas & Kelsey 
Agency, becoming special agent for the 
National Surety Corp. in Detroit. 





Harold L. Latham Promoted 
By Travelers at New York 


Harold L. Latham, field assistant, cas- 
ualty lines of the Travelers, 55 John 
Street, New York City branch office, has 
been appointed manager of the burglary, 
glass and boiler lines of the same office. 

Mr. Latham is a native of New York 
City. He has been with the 55 John 
Street office of the Travelers for twelve 
years, having begun his insurance career 
there. 





PRAISES DIRECT MAIL 





Dorsey B. Kinnamon, Wilmington, Del., 
Shows Help It Gives Insurance 
Agents in Wartime 

Direct mail advertising enables an 
agency to continue to provide many im- 
portant services which would otherwise 
have to be foregone in wartime, accord- 
ing to Dorsey B. Kinnamon, advertising 
manager of J. A. Montgomery, Inc., 
a general agents in Wilmington, 
Yel. 

Writing in the current issue of the 
Aetna-izer (Casualty, Bond, Fire and 
Marine Edition), Mr. Kinnamon states 
that when war came “we realized the 
time would soon be gone when we could 
jump into our car and drive five miles 
to explain the extended coverage en- 
dorsement to Mrs. Jones—or call on our 
personal liability policyholders and ex- 
plain why it was to their advantage to 
switch to the new comprehensive liability 
policy. Yet it was equally clear that 
these little service jobs had to be done, 
war or no war, if we were to justify the 
agency system of insurance selling and 
faithfully discharge our responsibilities 
to our customers.” 

The solution, Mr. Kinnamon says, was 
found in direct mail in order to keep 
customers and prospects posted on im- 
portant changes and developments in the 
insurance business. 





pest in Cy» - a m | 


With the servant problem becoming 
more difficult each day, Bobby Bandler 
says she overheard this in a bus this 
week. First Lady: “My maid didn’! 
show up this week.” Second Lady: 
“What was the matter?” First Lady: 
“She said her maid was sick.” 

* * * 

Horace H. Nahm, president of Hooven 
Letters, Inc., says: “Today we need less 
er and more Serviceman- 
ship. 





* * * 
An expert was giving an opinion of 
some fine brandy. “This brandy is 
tired,” he said. The host replied, 
“You'd be tired, too, if you were laid 
away in a cask for 120 years.” 
* * & 


Insurance executive to his  switch- 
board operator: “Get me the New York 
Times.” The gal looked up the num- 
ber, called it and rang the extension. 
After the disconnect signal, the execu- 
tive was on the wire again, roaring: 
“IT don’t want to speak to the paper; | 
want’ to read it.” 

* * * 

A famous physician. once _ said: 
“Speeches are like babies: easy to con- 
ceive—hard to deliver.” 

* * x 


Ozzie Nelson says he’s glad the watch 
factories are now in war production, for 
the workers must have been tired seeing 
the same old faces. 

+ + & 

Mark Hellinger’s pet story is the one 
of the Pullman porter in the dentist's 
chair who, when asked “Which tooth 
seems to bother you,” simply replied, 
“Lower five.” 5 

. = 

Insurance man’s slogan: “You can 
eat better on ten per cent—but you can 
sleep better on three.” 

—MERVIN L. LANE. 


HALL SPEAKS IN PITTSBURGH 


U. S. F. & G. Assistant Agency Director 
Makes Two Talks—One to 
Credit Men 

J. Dillard Hall, assistant agency di- 
rector of the United States F. & G, 
spoke March 16 before members of the 
Credit Men’s Association of Western 
Pennsylvania at a luncheon meeting in 
Pittsburgh. His subject was “Today and 
Tomorrow” (How Is Your Estate To Be 
Settled?). The meeting was sponsored 
by the insurance committee of the credit 
association. 

On March 18 in the Roosevelt Hotel 
Mr. Hall addressed employes of the 
U. S. F. & G. in Pittsburgh at their 
monthly meeting and sales conference. 

Highlight of the meeting was the 
presentation by the popular “Fidelity 
Players” of a skit demonstrating the 
storekeepers’ burglary and robbery pol- 
icy. 











American Surety Associates 


Honor Goetz’ Anniversary 


William Goetz, treasurer of American 
Surety and New York Casualty, com- 
pleted his fortieth year with that or- 
ganization last week. Mr. Goetz was 
honored with a luncheon tendered him 
by his associates in the treasury and 
other departments of the companies. 

Twenty-four employes, including Mr 
Goetz, have been with the organization 
forty years. 


HOLBROOK HEADS ASS’N 

Stanley Holbrook of the John A 
Whalley & Co., was inducted as presi 
dent of Seattle Surety Underwriters 
Association at its annual meeting. Gerald 
L. Perry, perennial secretary, officiated 
as toastmaster and advised the member- 
ship that the association is the oldest 
organization of its kind in the United 
States. 
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Alfred Tyrrill Dies 
At Age of 84 Years 


WAS WITH NATIONAL SURETY 





Unique Figure Prosecuted Forgers and 
Then Helped Them Find Jobs After 


Release From Prison 





\lfred Tyrrill, 84, retired chief adjus- 
ter for the National Surety Corp., died 
at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., March 
10, after an illness of several months. 
Funeral services were held at the Wood- 
haven Baptist Church, Woodhaven, with 
interment at Evergreen Cemetery. 

Mr. Tyrrill, who held his post with 
National Suretv for twentv-eight years, 
investigated thefts totalling millions of 
dollars and was responsible for the 
arrest of hundreds of forgers, em- 
bezzlers, bond thieves and other wrong- 
doers. He was a unique character in 
the insurance business because although 
it was his duty to track down malefac- 
tors bonded by his company, he made 
it his personal business in many cases 
to help an erstwhile thief after the 
man’s release from prison. 

Seventeen years ago Mr. Tyrrill’s 
warning about the operations of a band 
of pickpockets operating in the financial 
district aided police in smashing the 
gang after securities valued at $200,000 
had been stolen by seven of its mem- 
bers. He learned that the thieves trailed 
messengers who carried securities loose- 
ly in their pockets, and he instructed 
guards to walk ten feet behind the mes- 
sengers. In this manner robbery at- 
tempts were foiled and the gang broken 
up. 

Born in England 

Born in Checkendon, England, Mr. 
Tyrrill left school at the age of 12 and 
was successively a shepherd, gardener, 
assistant steward at a boys’ school, nurs- 


ery employe and a bakery superintend- 
ent before coming to this country in 
1882. He was a Texas railroad employe 
for a short time and then came to New 
York to become a hospital orderly. After 
that he was for ten years a necktie fac- 
tory executive. 


He traveled in the Middle West for 
a year as a claim adjuster for the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty Co. before returning to 
New York to take charge of the settling 
of claims arising under accident and 
health policies and fidelity and burglary 
bonds. 

In 1913 he left the F. & C. to join 
the National Surety Corp., then the Na- 
tional Surety Co., as its chief adjuster. 
He retired on December 31, 1941. 


Baptist Group Treasurer 


President of the Brooklyn Sunday 
School Union in 1901-16, Mr. Tyrrill was 
treasurer of the Long Island Baptist 
Association in 1929-36. He was a mem- 
ber of the East End Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, for forty years and superin- 
tendent of its Sunday School in 1894- 
1929. He was an honorary life deacon 
of the Woodhaven Baptist Church, 
Eightieth Street and Jamaica Avenue, 
Woodhaven, Queens. 

Mr. Tyrrill was instrumental in the 
introduction of the English game of 
cricket in Brooklyn many years ago. In 
the eighteen-nineties he helned organize 
the Brooklyn Cricket Club, whose mem- 
bers for many years played on the 
Parade Grounds of Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn. He was treasurer of the club 
in 1900-04, vice president in 1901-13, pres- 
ident in 1914-31 and since 1932 had been 
honorary life president. 

His wife, Mrs. Mary Ellen Curtis 
Tyrrill, died in 1926. He leaves two 
sons, Alfred W. Tyrrill of Queens Vil- 
lage, Queens, and Arthur E. Tyrrill of 
Hartford, Conn.; three daughters, Mrs. 
Ruth Welch and Mrs. Myrtle Schondel- 
meier, both of Woodhaven, and Mrs. 
Olive Schondelmeier of Floral Park, L. 
I., and four sisters and four brothers in 
England. 


Konheim Talks to Forum On 
New York State Lien Law 


David Konheim of the law firm of 
Konheim, Halpern & Wolf, New York, 
addressed the members of the Surety 
Company Claim Men’s Forum of New 
York at its March 10 meeting. 

Mr. Konheim discussed the determi- 
nation of what is a labor and a material 
claim lienable under the New York State 
Lien Law. Many illustrations, as taken 
from the decided cases, were furnished 
by Mr. Konheim during the course of 
his talk. Copies of Mr. Konheim’s talk, 
“Material and Labor Claims Under the 
New York State Lien Law,” will be dis- 
tributed among the membership of the 
forum. A copy will also be filed in the 
l‘brary of the Insurance Society of New 
York. 





Continental Names Norton 


To Agency Staff at Chicago 

Roy Tuchbreiter, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Continental Cos., Chicago, 
announces the appointment of Joseph 
H. Norton to the Continental organiza- 
tion agency staff. Mr. Norton, who is 
the immediate past president of the 
Insurance Brokers Association of IIli- 
nois, will devote his full time to the 
promotion of new business for the Con- 
tinental Cos. through established and 
new broker and agency connections. 

Mr. Norton comes to the Continental 
from the brokerage field in Chicago, 
where he has operated for the past eight 
years as an independent broker. His 
previous connection was with the Trav- 
elers, where he started in 1929 as a cas- 
ualty field assistant. A native of St. 
Paul, Mr. Norton attended Minnesota 
University. 





CANADIAN INDEMNITY REPORT 
The Canadian Indemnity reports 1942 
premium income at $1,573,539, with the 
ratio of losses incurred to premium 
earned 33.8%. 


Compulsory Auto Ins. Dead 


Issue This Term in Minnesota 


Compulsory automobile insurance is a 
dead issue so far as the present Minne- 
sota legislative session is concerned. But 
in its place there is likely to be an 
amended financial responsibility law that 
will contain some of the stringent pro- 
visions of the New York law. 

A meeting of representatives of the 
Minnesota State Automobile Association 
and of the Insurance Federation of Min- 
nesota was held during the past week to 
redraft an amendment to the present 
financial responsibility act that will fol- 
low along the lines of the New York 
law without being quite as severe. It 
will take the place of House File 361. 
The compulsory automobile liability bill, 
sponsored by the Minnesota Bar Asso- 
ciation, was killed by the senate insur- 
ance committee. 





Virginia Solons Consider 
Compulsory Auto Liability 


State Senator Ralph H. Daughton, 
chairman of a special committee created 
by the last General Assembly to study 
the advisability of compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance in Virginia, an- 
nounced that an organization meeting of 
the group will be held in Richmond 
March 23. 

Delegates Robert F. Baldwin, Jr., of 
Norfolk and Edmund DeJarnette of Ash- 
land are the other members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly who are on the commit- 
tee. Mr. DeJarnette is a former presi- 
dent of the Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents. 





MICHIGAN AUTO SAFETY BILL 

Bills have been introduced in both 
houses of the Michigan Legislature to 
amend the state’s automobile financial 
responsibility act to provide some of the 
features of the New York act. 
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William Ford Explores 
Hospital Ins. Situation 


GIVES NEWARKERS HIS VIEWS 





Luncheon Discussion Points to Non- 
Profit Plan Competition as Hard to 
Beat; Wilbur Smith Presides 





insurance, including 
competition of the non-profit associa- 
tions, was thoroughly explored by the 
Newark Accident & Health Association 
at its luncheon meeting Tuesday. Wil- 
liam Ford, general agent of the National 
Accident & Health Insurance Co., was 
in his best form as the main speaker 
and there was general agreement , with 
ae opening statement that the subject 

f hospitalization coverage “is of para- 
rhe interest and importance to every 
\. & H. underwriter, whether he is in 
the field or associated with the home of- 
fice staff.” Mr. Ford was constructively 
critical of some features of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance but there was no doubt 
in his mind that it is one of the best 


Hospitalization 


“door openers” that the business has 
ever had. Furthermore, he is firmly 
convinced that public interest in hos- 


pitalization coverage has accelerated the 
ee aoe nt of the A. & H. business 


more than any other factor. He added: 
“It has also created more chaos, mis- 
understanding and doubt in the minds 


of underwriters than any other element 


in recent years.” 
New-Born Baby the Trademark 

Mr. Ford traced the development of 
non-profit associations since the early 
thirties, touching on mistakes made both 
by these organizations and the compa- 
Many of these have been rectified 
and more sound underwriting conditions 
now prevail in this field. Its greatest 
impetus was the campaign of free and 
paid advertising which ushered in the 
non-profit plans. The speaker then said: 
“If a historical trademark were ever to 
be given to these plans, it would be the 
innocent picture of a new-born baby. 


nies. 


Had the hospital plan not included ma-~ 


doubtful whether 
spread as it 


ternity ebnefits, it is 
hospitalization would have 
has today. However, when for the first 
time the baby entrepreneur found out 
that he had a rich uncle for whom he 
had to buy a 75 cents dinner every 
month and who in return would present 
him with paid bills for 
rushed to purchase the coverage. 

Mr. Ford lamented the fact that non- 
profit plans at first did not have the 
benefit of experienced insurance counsel 
and said: “For the first time in insur- 
ance history our business was up against 
a competitor who had no financtal re- 
sponsibility to anyone. . The hospitals 
which actually held the underwriting 
had had limited experience in this field. 

Now, however, experienced men are 
being employed and it is a big step in 
the right direction that Associated Hos- 
pital Service of New York recently elect- 
ed Louis H. Pink, former New York 
Superintendent of Insurance, as its pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Ford also wondered whether non- 
profit associations are properly conduct- 
ing an insurance business without being 
strictly subjected to insurance laws, tax- 
es and regulations of various states. As 
to thefr scope of operation, he said it 
is mostly confined to larger cities which 
means that a concern with nation-wide 
activities could not use hospital plans. 

Mr. Ford closed his formal remarks 
with the statement that widespread bud- 
geting of hospitalization protection is 
of extreme importance economically and 
sociologically. “All of us should work 
hard, sincerely and conscientiously to 
further this idea.” He noted that a sub- 
stantial percentage of the estimated 
$350,000,000 A. & H. premium income in 


1942 was sold in hospital coverages. 
open 


In the forum’ menmibers of ‘the 


the baby, he. 


Newark association frankly admitted that 
non-profit plan competition was tough to 
meet; that on an individual basis no 
policy of private companies can compete 
with it. Mr. Ford did not agree with 
this sentiment. Joseph Delman of C. J. 
Simons & Co., Inc., declared that he has 
produced $20,000 in premiums annually 
for the past three years, specializing on 
hospitalization. It’s the best door-opener 
to additional A. & H. coverage that he 
knows of. Others who spoke were Wil- 
liam O. Barnes, manager, Washington 
National, who stressed the claim pay- 
ment facilities in good as well as bad 
times of private carriers; Wilbur Smith, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, who as presi- 
dent of the club, presided; Lou Noll, 
agent, Commercial Casualty, and George 
W. Owens, president of the Trenton 
A. & H. Association, who is Monarch 
Life general agent in that city. He 
brought greetings to the Newarkers. 
Blood Plasma Contributions 
Most satisfying project of the New- 
ark association this year is the contribu- 
tions of its members to the Red Cross 
blood plasma bank. George McDowell, 
Loyalty Group, chairman of this com- 
mittee, reported that more than two 
dozen men had already contributed to 
the blood bank and that more were 
needed. Members are sending out a spe- 


cially prepared sticker on all letters. 
This is producing results. 
The association is also better known 


due to the publicity efforts of William 
QO. Barnes, chairman of this committee, 
and increased prestige has been the re- 
sult. The next luncheon speaker in 
April will be Harry E. Ritter, Jr., chief 
underwriter, National A. & H. Insurance 
Co., whose subject is “Sales Ideas With 
Reference to Monthly Income Insur- 
ance. 


C. W. Young Talk 


(Continued from Page 29) 





strength, and its service. We must work 
constantly to strengthen public faith in 
our business, remembering that we are 
in a better position to change the crit- 
ical moods of the public to warm friend- 
liness than anyone else, and that we can 
do so principally by doing a better job. 
Goodwill an Asset 

“At one time or another every one of 
you has reviewed the statement of some 
corporation and noticed an item called 
‘goodwill’ listed among its assets. In 
some cases this item is carried at a high 
figure, but in most of the leading com- 
panies it is usually set down at $1. 

“This deliberate understatement of the 
value of the corporate goodwill has a 
tendency to make the reader inwardly 
reflect that it is actually a proud boast. 
It points to the rest of the statement for 
confirmation of that state of material 
well being which enables a priceless, in- 
tangible element to be placed in a sym- 
bolic station. In so doing the corpora- 
tion serves notice that it has acquired 
something beyond the mere value of 
what it has to sell—that it has a per- 
sonality about it, some special reputa- 
tion, or skill, that tends to make it per- 
manent. 

Good Public Relations 

“While no insurance company places a 
material value on goodwill, its impor- 
tance to the business of insurance is 
probably second to no other attribute. 
Creating and maintaining public good- 
will or, to use the current phrase, good 
public relations is a major task of the 
business today. 

“In the meeting and mastering of this 
problem I really feel that the claim man 
has an opportunity to do an outstand- 
ing job and to exercise an influence that 
is all out of proportion to the numerical 
strength of those engaged in that work. 

“The claim man is up against the ac- 
tual nut and kernel of the insurance 





NAME DE WITZ IN BALTIMORE 





A. & H. Underwriters Hold Annual 
Meeting; Ansel, Retiring President, 
Talks on Association’s Growth 
C. R. De Witz, Mutual Benefit, was 
elected president of the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers at its annual meeting, March 9. 
John C. Jenness, Monarch Life, was 
named secretary, E. C. Schuchardt, Loy- 
alty Group, was elected vice president, 
and Ralph Frazier was named treasurer. 
New members of the executive board are 
Leo H. McMahon and E. R. Wadding- 
ton. Mr. Schuchardt was named repre- 
sentative to the national convention with 

Mr. Jenness as alternate. 

P. E. Ansel, Monarch Life general 
agent, the retiring president, gave a 
talk on “The Growth of the Association 
Since Its Organization in November, 
1941.” He expressed his appreciation 
for the help and cooperation of the of- 
ficers and members while he was presi- 
dent, and as chairman of the executive 
board promises his wholehearted sup- 
port. 

All newlv elected officers also ex- 
nressed their willingness to give their 
full cooperation and their appreciation 
for the opportunity to serve. 


ELECTS CAUDILL SECRETARY 








Manufacturers’ Advances Fidelity and 
Surety Executive; Appoints Chew 
to Fidelity Department 
The Manufacturers’ Casualtv of Phil- 
adelphia, has elected Watson H. Caudill 
a secretary of the company and has ap- 
pointed Richard S. Chew superintendent 

of its fidelitv department. 

Mr. Caudill, former manager of the 
bonding denartment, will continue in 
executive charge of the company’s fi- 
delity-surety operations. He organized 
Manufacturers’ bonding department in 
1939 and became its first manager. Prior 
to joining the companv, he was succes- 
sively with Southern Surety, Massachu- 
setts Bonding, Indenendence Indemnity 
and Constitution Indemnity. 

Mr. Chew has been with the Indem- 
nitv Company of North America since 
1921, first as fidelity underwriter and 
production man, then as assistant man- 
ager of the Boston office, and more re- 
cently handling fidelity and blanket bond 
coverages in the home office. 


N. Y. Club to Hear Doctors 
On Medical A.&H. Problems 


Two well known insurance doctors— 
Dr. Henry H. Unger and Dr. William 
H. Miller, both of New York City, will 
address the Accident & Health Club of 
New York at its dinner meeting, Thurs- 
day, April 1, in Hotel George Wash- 
ington. The subject will be “Problems 
of A. & H. Underwriting from the 
Medical Standpoint,” and questions will 
be answered. Fred G. Cloos, Metro- 
politan Life, president of the club, will 
preside. 


MOVES PITTSBURGH OFFICE 

The Pittsburgh office of the Conti- 
nental Casualty and its affiliated com- 
panies moved from the Investment Build- 
ing to larger quarters in the Grant 
Building. 











business—a business which after all lays 
the primary reason for its existence to 
the payment of claims. The point of 
greatest importance must necessarily be 
the point of the greatest opportunity. 

“T believe, too, that in many ways 
yours is the hardest job in this business 
of ours—and the most interesting. Each 
one of you is a ‘jack of all trades’ and 
paradoxically pretty much the ‘master’ 
of them. For years all of you have 
been doing a very fine piece of work for 
your companies, for, in addition to doing 
a good claim job, you have also added 
to the friends of insurance in your ter- 
ritories. This comes under the heading 
of true goodwill building and it is just 
as much a part of your business and 
mine as the proper disposal of claims 
received.” 












Woman—torty—Possessed of person- 
ality, poise, and tact, familiar Life, ac- 
cident and health, Hospitalization, of. 
fice manager, brokerage supervisor, 
cashier, capable increasing your busi- 
ness. Box No. 1460, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 











Mut. Benefit H.&A. Reports 
On 1942 Canadian Business 


.. F. Flaska, executive vice president 
of the Mutual Benefit Health & Ac- 
cident Association, reports that the pre- 
mium income of the association in Can- 
ada in 1942 was $1,632,966, an increase 
of $394,220. The association now has on 
deposit at Ottawa for the protection of 
policyholders in Canada bonds to the 
value of $967,000. 





N. Y. Safety Congress 


(Continued from Page 28) 


session on “War and Motor Vehicle 
Transportation Problems,” also sched- 
uled for Wednesday at 9:45 am. At 
that session, he will represent the state 
of New York on the panel discussion on 
“The States’ Responsibility in Conserv- 
ing Motor Vehicle Transportation.” 


Aviation Manufacturing Session 


Mrs. Irene Willoughby, nurse engi- 
neer, Liberty Mutual, will discuss “Safe 
Clothing for Women Workers,” at the 
session on “Aviation Manufacturing,” 
also to be held on Wednesday morning. 

Roger Williams, assistant director, New 
York State Insurance Fund, will preside 
over the “Safety Man’s Clinic No. 2,” 
on Wednesday afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Self will speak on “Problems 
Created through the Use of Substitute 
Materials for Critical Materials in Man- 
ufacturing Processes” at the meeting de- 
voted to “Engineering Revision for 
Safety and Production,” Wednesday 
afternoon at two o'clock. 


Holmes on Marine Safety 


Carl G. Holmes, manager, marine 
claim department, Marsh & McLennan, 
general chairman of the marine section 
of the National Safety Council, is chair- 
man of the session on “Current Prob- 
lems to Improve Marine Safety,” to be 
held on Wednesday afternoon. 

Ellen D. McKeon, assistant to the di- 
vision engineering manager, American 
Mutual Liability, New York City, is 
chairman of the session on “Adaptation 
of Women to War Industries,” on 
Thursday morning. Mary Hogan of the 
Boston home office of the same company 
will speak at this session on “Uniform 
of the Day for the Woman War 
Worker.” 

Frank E. Morris, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Liberty Mutual, will represent in- 
surance on the panel discussion on 
“Safety Information Please—Food In- 
dustries,” at the session on “Food and 
Beverages,” on Thursday morning. 


Beaven at Construction Session 


H. H. Beaven, supervising engineer, 
American Mutual Liability, will speak 
on “Aspects of Public Liability and 
Property Damage Prevention,” at tlie 
“Construction” session on Thursday 
morning at 9:45. 

J. William Fehnel, industrial hygiene 
engineer, Metropolitan Life and Merril 
Eisenbud, industrial hygienist, Liberty 
Mutual, are on the program for the ses- 


sion on “Occupational Diseases No. 2.” 
Thursday, 2 p.m. The former will 
speak on “Metal Fume Hazards and 


Their Control,” and the latter on “Con- 
trolling Organic Vapor Hazards.” 

T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor, con- 
servation department, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, is chairman of the 
Thursday afternoon session on “Fire 
Prevention and Control in the Plant;” 
Eugene Gallagher of the Ohio Inspecti n 
Bureau will’ speak at this session on 
“Every Fire Is Sabotage Threat.” There 
will also be a question and answer 
period at this meeting, 
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(’Connor on Menace 
To Free Enterprise 


SPEAKS TWICE IN MISSOURI 
Insurance Economics Society Director 
Asks for Support from All Branches 
of Insurance Industry 





H. O’Connor, executive director, 
In<urance Economics Society of Amer- 
ican. in addressing a gathering of life, 
ca-aalty, surety and A. & H. men in St. 
Louis on March 11 and a similar as- 
seviblage in Kansas City the next day, 
praised the Four Freedoms and sug- 
cested the addition of a fifth one—Free- 
dom of Enterprise. 

he attempt to extend the Social Se- 
curity Aet to cover disability and hos- 
pitalization benefits, he said, is only a 
smoke sereen for a further move by the 
Wovernment into field of free enterprise. 
He called the biggest free 
enterprise business in the world with 
the largest combined facilities, organiza- 


insurance 


tion and opportunities for contact with 
ile public which facilities must be de- 
veloped in order that the people may 
have a better understanding of the part 
insurance has played in the economic 
progress of this country, and the morale 

1 its people. 

What we do, or do not do, as a united 
group in 1943, he said, to meet the 
‘lireat to free enterprise in the insur- 
ance business may determine whether 
the business of insurance is to continue 
as a voluntary and free institution. 

Supplies Better Protection 

Mr. O'Connor showed the fallacy of 
the economists in Washington planning 
to levy an additional tax on the Amer- 
ican wage earner for sickness and hos- 
pitalization coverage, (minimum sub- 
sistence) when free enterprise is, and 
will continue supplying better protection 
for less money and on a voluntary and 
not compulsory basis. 

“Before we can enter upon any plan 
or scheme,” he declared, “offering pro- 
tection from the  cradle-to-the-grave, 
there should be the fullest and freest 
discussion of its ultimate effect upon our 
national economy, not only in Congress, 
but throughout the land. To accom- 
plish this end we must counteract the 
vast propaganda emanating from Wash- 
ington financed by the taxpayers’ money 
and permitting publication of only such 
information deemed favorable to the 
extension of compulsory social insurance.” 

Mr. O'Connor disposed of the argu- 
ent that the experience already gained 
by the Social Security Board since its 
eration of old age and survivors’ in- 
surance and unemployment compensa- 

m justifies the extension of the system 
‘» include practically the entire working 
opulation of the United States, and 

addition of disability coverage and 
‘.overnment medical care. Such benefits, 
said, as have been paid so far under 
age and survivors’ insurance have 
cn insignificant, and under unemploy- 
nt have been only to relieve local 

: seasonal unemployment. 

Public Relations Program 

it is necessary, he said, that all 
inches of insurance unite and present 
solid front because we face a definite 

| serious public relations problem. 
ith the pressure for government con- 

| it is an assured fact that the esteem 
which the public holds insurance will 

subjected to a severe test in the im- 

diate future, 

Mr. O’Connor challenged those life 

llrance executives who believe that 

insurance has nothing to fear from 

‘ adoption of a just and soundly social 

urity program. He said, there was 
Ss life insurance sold in 1942 with a 
‘tional income of approximately 115 

lion dollars than there was in 1935, 
‘© year social security was established 
nd when the national income was about 


} 


one-half as much as last year. “Let 
someone prove to me,” he said, “that 
there is any truth in the theory that 


Government compulsory insurance, tak- 
ing more than one billion dollars a year 
out of the pockets of the people, has 
caused them to buy more life insurance 
than they otherwise would.” 


The Insurance Economics Society, he 
said, is rapidly developing into a well 
organized group prepared to expose the 
fallacies of Government operation of in- 
surance. The society needs the support 
of everyone identified with the business 
and every insurance company to pre- 
serve the free and progressive institu- 
tion of insurance. 


CANADA’S WAR TRANSIT POOL 





Estimated 25,000 Autos Now Under Plan 
Giving Special P. L. and P. D. Ins. to 
Car Owners Transporting Workers 

The magnitude of Canada’s new war- 
time transit pool insurance program, 
which provides special public liability 
and property damage protection for own- 
ers of automobiles who transport war 
workers to and from their jobs, may be 
seen now in current estimates that thus 
far some 25,000 automobiles will come 
under the plan. At an annual premium 
rate of $12, this will provide a total pre- 


mium income of $300,000. A survey also 
shows that some 18,000 cars formerly 
used by their owners to get to their jobs 
are no longer used for this purpose. 

There are reported to be around 15,300 
approved cars in Ontario alone; 4,700 in 
British Columbia and 3,800 in Quebec. 

The total number of cars which will 
come under the transit pool plan is ex- 
pected to be increased sharply very 
shortly due to the fact that Quebec has 
been slow in getting started. This was 
due to the difficulty in arranging insur- 
ance coverage under Quebec laws. When 
these Quebec cars, not yet included in 
the plan, become eligible, a sharp in- 
crease in the demand for wartime transit 
pool insurance is anticipated. 





“and best of all, 


Benito, 


it's 


free! 


Ss“ 1939 Hitler has sacrificed hundreds of planes in 
an effort to destroy London. Yet in 1940 and 1941 
peacetime fire losses in America caused greater destruc- 
tion than Hitler’s bombers could inflict on London in 
three years! And this property loss did not cost our 
enemies a single bomber, a single casualty. Funeral pyre 
of immense quantities of American materials, it was a 


present to the Axis . . . free! 


Today, one all-important fact must be faced. No fire 
is absolutely unavoidable. Increased care and added pre- 
cautions, on the part of every American, could reduce the 


these goals ever before us . . . 


and national trends .. . 





is recompensed by a loss draft, the material loss to our 
nation is irreparable. We must fight fire with fire preven- 


tion work to the limit of our ability. 


In taming the red and roaring monster that consumes 


the fruits of America’s labor, we insurance men must keep 


to stay abreast of local 
to apply the most thorough 


and painstaking care to our fire prevention and safety 


tags. <-! 


constant menace of fire. We, as insurance men, must 


awaken our nation to the terrible toll that fire exacts 


from our war production. More important still, we must 
double and redouble our safety engineering and fire pre- 
vention work. It is not enough merely to insure our 


tlients against loss by fire. For even when a policyholder 


PS. 


engineering work . 


. . to make friends, clients and the 


public realize that every fire is sabotage today! This is our 


A 


President 


Don’t forget to stress the need for War Damage Insurance. 
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Experienced 


Co-operation on 
CUSTOM-BUILT 
POLICIES 


Agents will find the back- 
ground and _ facilities of 
Indemnity a valuable aid in the 
preparation of custom-built 
policies for unusual risks. This 
Company was a pioneer in de- 
veloping individual contracts 
to cover complex or unortho- 
dox hazards, in accordance 
with policyholders’ wishes. 


Bring your out-of-the-ordi- 
nary risks to Indemnity where 
experience will help you draft 
the proper kind of policy, and 
one which is short, simple, and 
rated on a basis most conveni- 
ent to the policyholder’s ac- 
counting system. 


Casualty 
kidelity 
Surety 








CAPITAL $2,500,000 


Indemnity 
Insurance Company 
of North America 


Philadelphia 


and its affiliated companies write practi- 
cally every form of insurance, except life. 


Service Offices located in principal cities. 
Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities 
for Agents and Brokers. 
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Giberson Analyzes Agency Expenses 


Dudley F. Giberson, partner and man- 
ager of the Giberson Insurance Agency, 
Alton, Ill, has completed his analysis 
of agency expenses for 1942, a custom 
established twenty years ago by his 
father, the late J. A. Giberson, founder 
of the agency. 

The 1942 analysis is based on a for- 
mula different from that formerly in 
‘use, as that breakdown of expenses was 
discovered to be too general in char- 
acter. Following are some of Mr. Giber- 
son’s comments on this latest analysis: 

“1, To bolster our credit standing we 
have increased the amount of our busi- 
ness life insurance in the past year. 

“2. The amount of worthless accounts 
written off in 1942 was the lowest in 
our history. At the present time we 
have’no notes discounted outstanding— 
for the first time in about seven years. 

“3. Our contributions to charities in- 
creased last year and will probably in- 
crease this year. 

“4. Our depreciation expense is high 
due to the fact that we failed to set up 
a sufficient depreciation account during 
the depression years. We are over the 
hump on this problem and the next few 
years will see a decrease in the expense. 

“S| We made a thorough study of 
our uninsured exposures and have added 
some important covers including ac- 
counts receivable insurance and destruc- 
tion of valuable papers. 

“6, In January of 1942 we designed 
a combination direct mail and telephone 
renewal solicitation system which has 
proven very effective. The initial cost 
of this program is reflected in this ex- 
pense item. 

“During the past two years we have 


HONORS FORMER PRESIDENTS 








Los Angeles Surety Underwriters Asso- 
ciation Holds Annual Dinner and 
Gridiron Show 

What may prove to be the last an- 
nual dinner and gridiron show of the 
Surety Underwriters Association of 
Southern California for the duration of 
the war was held at Los Angeles last 
week with approximately ninety mem- 
bers and guests in attendance. The din- 
ner was devoted to honoring the past 
presidents of the association. 

Rollo Fay, Pacific Coast manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters, was an honor guest at 
the dinner. 

Martin Lewis, president of the Towner 
Rating Bureau sent a letter regretting 
his inability to attend and expressing his 
appreciation of the activities of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Lewis gave impetus to 
the founding of the association twenty 
years ago. 

Vernon Roth, of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, sent 
a message regretting his inability to 
attend. 

Eight of the past presidents of the 
association were presented with hand- 
some desk pen and pencil sets. These 
had presided from 1929 to 1938, since 
which time the retiring president has 
been honored at the time of his retiring 
from office. The honorees, with the 
year in which they served, were: 1929, 
Harold McGee, Great American Indem- 
nity; 1930, A. I. Zimmerman, American 
Surety; 1932, Durham Porter, Metropoli- 
tan Casualty; 1933, R. O. Wilson, Na- 
tional Surety; 1934, Joseph I. Johnston, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. (Mr. John- 
ston was unable to attend, sent a letter 
of regret, and his gift is to be for- 
warded to him in Chicago); 1935, R. W. 
Graves, Hartford Accident & Indemnity; 
1937, Don M. Ladd, Fidelity & Deposit 





been setting aside in cash 5% of our 
gross income each month. We expect 
to continue this procedure which was 
recommended by auditors and which we 
believe is extremely wise and sound. The 
result speaks for itself. We are in the 
most liquid condition in our history.” 
Following is the Giberson analysis: 


GENERAL OFFICE EXPENSE 








1939 1940 1941 1942 
1. Business Life Ins. 1.42 1.44 1.30 = 2.30 
2. Bad Accounts 
1 Or Sa A 1.23 a? 303 05 
3. Charities and 
Donations ...... 61 68 34 79 
4. Depreciation 4.74 4.59 5.23 6.48 
5. Dues and Sub- 
SCriptions ..... +0. 164 1.62 1.82 1.69 
6. General Expense. 2.60 2.64 2.54 3.47 
7< EDBUTARCE 6. 0:0: 06 1.70 235 Zia? 
ee o — 1.06 92 
9. Legal Expense .. 39 .34 26 54 
10. Office Payroll ... 17.42 19.24 16.56 18.94 
V1; POCMBES sos. 06-0 00:0 2.03 2.41 2.83 2.46 
12. Rent and Light.. 5.60 5.71 5.23 5.04 
13. Stationery and 
DIED 564-5 0-080 1.75 232 1:60 3.72 
Ta erat 63 62 1.33 47 
15. Telephone and 
TeRTOM  . cevives 2.66 2.57 2.42 2.95 
ROU 6p s20 sx 44.08 46.65 44.90 51.9 
SELLING EXPENSES 
16, Advertising ..... 3.39 2.05 2.88 2.84 
17. Automobile Ex- 
BEODE- 4 5.5:60 6 00 600 3.51 3.36 2.02 2.50 
18. Salaries and 
Commissions .... 15.39 16.86 17.37 11.38 
19; DUEVERS 500-5620 1.19 1.27 .28 22 
20. Traveling Expense 1.97 1.81 .98 1.06 
Votalicscisss 2545 25.35 23:53 16:00 
Total Office and 
Selling Expense.. 69.53 72.00 68.43 69.99 
Net Profit (Includ- 
ing Salaries to 
28.00 3157 30.01 


Members of Firm) 30.47 





Co. of Maryland; 1938, Charles Batch- 
elder, Indemnity Co. of North America. 

Two other past presidents during that 
neriod have passed away: H. E. Wood, 
Pacific Indemnity, serving in 1931 and 
Edward Walsh, Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Co. 

The past presidents, since 1938 are: 
1939, Harold C. Gillepsie, U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty, who made the presentations 
to his fellow honorees; 1940, oe 8 
Whitford, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity; 1941, W. C. Fundenburg, Fidelity 
& Deposit Co. of Maryland; 1942, Les- 
lie Schwobeda, Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity, now a lieutenant, U. S. Navy. 

Joseph E. Joseph, manager, Columbia 
Casualty and Ocean Accident, with his 
vocal numbers; Myron Higbee, assis- 
tant manager National Surety Corpora- 
tion, at the piano, and Harold Vreeland, 
of the Associated Indemnity Co., with 
his gridiron remarks, helped make the 
program interesting. 

Past President W. C. Fundenburg was 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee in charge of the dinner. ; 


SPOKANE A. & H. MEN ORGANIZE 


Balinski Elected President of New Unit 
of National Association; Martin 
Is Vice President 

Spokane, Wash., accident and health 
underwriters have organized an associa- 
tion to work with the National Accident 
& Health Association in a movement to 
sustain free enterprise in the insurance 
field. 

Officers elected for the current year 
are August Balinski, president; J. B. T. 
Martin, vice president and Charles E. 
Daly, secretary-treasurer. 


INDEMNITY CO. CHANGES 
W. K. Faust, superintendent of the 
Albany office of the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, has been 
transferred to the Chicago service 
office. He will be succeeded at Albany 
by William H. Kennedy. 
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management policies administered 


by an experienced and progres 
sive underwriting staff. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL SURETY 
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New York City Whitehall 3-1292 
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ELECTIONS ON PACIFIC COAST 





Casualty and Surety Acquisition Cost 
Conferences Choose Governing Com- 
mittees for Year 

Southern California Casualty Acquisi- 
tion Cost Conference at its annual meet- 
ing last week elected the following to 
the governing committee of the Cali- 
fornia Casualty Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference: Leland Mann, manager, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety; T. W. Michels, 
branch manager, Maryland Casualty; 
Joseph E. Joseph, resident manager, 
California-Commercial Union group. 

Members of the governing committee 
from the Northern California Casualty 
Acquisition Cost Conference, elected re- 
cently are W. P. Sweet, Pacific Indem- 
nity; Edwin C. Porter, vice president, 
United States F. & G.; B. G. Wills, vice 
president, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; F. 
F. Owen, general manager Pacific Coast 
Department, North America Cos.; L. H. 
re casualty manager, the Trav- 
elers, 

Following the meeting of the casualty 
conference, Southern California mem- 
bers of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters elected these 
members to the governing committee: 
Paul J. Emme, resident manager, Fidel- 
ity & Casualty; H. C. Gillespie, man- 
ager, United States F. & G.; W. J. Mc- 
Kinnon, superintendent, Great American 
Indemnity. 

Northern California members of the 
governing committee are Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity, Glens Falls, Indemnity Co. of 
N. A., Standard Accident and the Trav- 
elers. 

Rollo E. Fay, Pacific Coast head of 
both organizations, made his annual re- 
port to the two bodies. It concerned 
mostly internal matters, but he did point 
out that the year was free of violations, 
and that it had been a satisfactory ycar 
as a whole. 

Southern California Fidelity & Surety 
Acquisition Cost Conference, at its an- 
nual meeting elected these members to 
the governing committee for the ycar 
1943: Fidelity & Deposit, Maryland ( 
ualty, Aetna Casualty & Surety, )a- 
tional Surety Corp., United States F. & 
G., Royal Indemnity, Indemnity Ins 
ance Co. of North America. 


T. E. BRANIFF RE-ELECTED 


Thos. E. Braniff, prominent Oklaho. 1a 
City insurance agent and president of 
the Braniff Airways, has been re-elec °d 
to the latter post and also to chairm: 1- 
ship of Braniff Airways directing boad. 
He has been one of the wheelhorses of 
the National Association of Casua 'y 
& Surety Agents and is still active in 
that organization. 
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In cooperation with both the government and industry, 
Insurance Company of North America and other members 
of the North America Group have performed the follow- 
ing wartime services during the past year: 


Facilitated the production of much vital armament by 
furnishing manufacturers with surety bonds, thus enabling 
them to carry out huge contracts for the government .. . 


Provided medical, hospital, claims and engineering service 
on the spot to large construction and manufacturing 
enterprises... 


Covered plants and inventories by fire insurance, in im- 
mense amounts... 


Reimbursed ship owners for millions of dollars of war 
losses... 


Acted as fiduciary agent of the War Damage Corporation, 
in the writing of bombardment insurance. . . 


Acted as underwriting agent of the War Shipping Ad- 


ministration for war risk insurance on cargo. 


This indicates the range and type of the ‘‘North 
America’s’ service to date. From this record the 
Company looks forward to future opportuni- 
ties to extend and broaden its activities and to 
aid in every possible way the wartime effort 
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FOUNDED 1792 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
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This oldest American fire and marine insurance company and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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